Just  a  few  strands  of  DNA 
separate  humans  from  apes. 
Or  a  smooth  production  line 
from  a  zoo. 


That’s  the  power  of  DNA.  The  BAX* 
detection  system  from  DuPont  Qualicon 
harnesses  the  power  of  DNA  to  keep 
production  running  smoothly. 

The  BAX®  system  is  a  fast  and  accurate 
way  to  make  sure  there  are  no  surprises 
like  Salmonella,  Listeria  monocytogenes, 
E.  coli  0157:H7  and  other  pathogens  in 
your  product.  This  innovative  technology 
reduces  false  positives  and  minimizes 
re-testing.  And  results  are  available  as 
soon  as  the  next  day.  But  don’t  take  our 
word  for  it.  Visit  qualicon.com  for  links 
to  third-party  research  and  details  on 
USDA  approval.  Or  call  1-800-863-6842. 

DuPont  Qualicon 


The  miracles  of  science 


DQCI 

Services,  Inc. 

Bacteriological  S  Chemical  Testing 


Standards  and  Calibration  Sets 


Raw  Milk  Component  Standards 
Raw  Lowfat  Component  Standards 
Pasteurized/Homogenized  Lowfat  Standards 
High  Fat  Cream  Standards 
Light  Cream  Standards 
Electronic  Somatic  Cell  Standards 
Skim  Condensed  Standards 
Urea  Standards 
Goat  Standards 
A  A  B  Control  Samples 
Standards  Made  to  Customer’s  Specs 


Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Testing 


Milk  and  Milk  Products 
Producer  Quality  Testing 
Producer  Component  Testing 
Mastitis  Culture-Cow  or 
Bulk  Tank  Testing 
Third  Party  Verifiatiion/ 
Validation 


High  Performance  Liquid  Chromatography 
Carbohydrates  and/or 
Antibiotics  in  Milk 

DQCI  Services,  Inc,  IMounds  View  Business  Park,  5205  Quincy  St,  Mounds  View,  MN  55112 
(763)  785-0484  phone,  (763)  785-0584  fax 
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www.fpl-food.org= 


Simply  the  Best  in  Training 

for  the  Food  Industry! 


Calendar  of  training  opportunities 


Online  registrationl 

■■ill 

Seif -study  courset 


examine  our  list  of 
setf*study  programs 


tilij 

scan  the  descriptions  of 
food  safety  software 


Let  Us  Come  to  You! 

FPI,  the  Food  Processors  Institute,  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  conduct  company-specific  workshops  in: 


•  Better  Process  Control 

•  HACCP 

-  Basic  HACCP 

-  Verification  and  Validation 
-Juice  HACCP 

•  Thermal  Processing 

•  Sanitation  and  GMPs 

•  Juice  Pasteurization 


Information  about  education  materials^^ 


Online  purchasing! 


These  workshops  are  custom  tailored  to  a  company  s  needs  and 
can  be  held  on-site.  To  find  out  more  about  providing  training  for 
your  entire  HACCP  team,  supervisors, 

QA/QC,  and  line  workers,  contact  Food 

FPI  at  1-800/355-0983  Processors 

202/393-0890  or  e-mail  us  Institute 

at  fpi@ntpa-food.org  AH  ^^^H 


The  education  provider  for  National  Food  Processors  Association 
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IGEN  International,  Inc. 

1 6020  Industrial  Drive,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 
800-336-4436  Fax:  240-632-2206 
e-mail:  pathigen@igen.com 


IGEN  Europe,  Inc. 

Unit  12,  Thorney  Leys  Park,  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  OX284GE,  UK 
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e-mail:  igeneurope@igen.com 


IGEN  International,  Inc. 
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.Which  PATH  will  you  take  to  assure  product  safety? 


Start  down  the  right  PATH  to  protect  your  products. 

For  more  information  or  to  schedule  a  demonstration,  contact 
IGEN  International,  Inc.  at  (301)  869-9800  or  e-mail  us  at 
pathigen@igen.com 


PAIHIGEN  Tests  reduce  labor.  Walkaway  automation  means  less 
hands-on  time.  And  PATH/Gf/V  Tests  are  provided  in  an  easy-to-use 
format  with  positive  and  negative  controls.  Because  the  format  of  all 
PATH/GfA/Tests  is  the  same,  several  tests  can  be  performed  at  the 
same  time  for  the  same  sample  set. 

PATH/Gf/V  Tests  are  available  for  the  presumptive  identification 
of  f.  coli  01 57,  Salmonella,  Listeria,  and  Campylobacter. 


PATH/Gf A/  Tests  provide  accurate  results.  False  positives  and  the 
need  for  confirmatory  tests  are  reduced.  PATH/GfA/Tests  are  highly 
specific  even  in  difficult  matrices. 


PATH/GfA/Tests  deliver  rapid  results.  The  sensitivity  of  IGEN's 
OR/GfA/'  Technology  means  short  enrichment  times.  You  get 
your  results  fast. 
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A  True  Leader  Brings  Out 
The  Best  In  People. 


SM  "  Petrifilm™  Plates 


increase  the  productivity 
of  QA  personnel  by  an 
average  of  104  percent. 

So  join  the  leading  food 
processing  companies  who 
are  controlling  costs  and 
increasing  productivity. 


Call  us  today  for  more 


information  on  Petrifilm 


Plates  at  1-800-860-0022,  ext.  1. 


Or  visit  our  Web  site  at 


www.3M.com/microbiology. 
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Sustaining  Membership  provides  organizations  and  corporations  the  opportunity  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  in  pursuit  of  Advancing  Food 
Safety  Worldwide.  This  partnership  entitles  companies  to  become  Members  of  the  leading 
food  safety  organization  in  the  world  while  supporting  various  educational  programs  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  possible.  Organizations  who  lead  the  way  in  new  technology  and  development 
join  lAFP  as  Sustaining  Members. 
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Cainesville,  FL;  352.372.0436 


AgriLink  Foods,  Inc.,  (Jreen  Bay, 
WI;  920.435.5301 

ASI  Food  Safety  Consultants, 
Inc.,  St.  Louis,  MO;  800.477.0778 

BD  Diagnostic  Systems,  Sparks, 
MD;  410.316.4467 


Bentley  Instruments,  Inc.,  ( Chaska, 
MN;  952.448.7600 

BioControl  Systems,  Inc.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  WA;  425.603.1 123 

Biolog,  Inc.,  Hayward,  (CA;  SIO. 
■’85.2564 
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Siistiiining  Members 


Capitol  Vial,  Inc.,  Tucson,  AZ; 
800.688.9515 

Capitol  Wholesale  Meats,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL;  773.890.0600 

Cogent  Technologies,  Ltd.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  OH;  513.469.6800 

DARDEN  Restaurants,  Inc.,  Orlan¬ 
do,  FL;  407.245.5330 

Dean  Foods,  Rockford,  IL;  815. 
962.0647 

Decagon  Devices,  Inc.,  Pullman, 
WA;  509.332.2756 

DonLevy  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Merrillville,  IN;  219.736.0472 

DSM  Food  Specialties,  Meno¬ 
monee  Falls,  WI;  262.255.7955 

DQCI  Services,  Inc.,  Mounds 
View,  MN;  763  785.0484 

Dynal  Biotech,  Inc.,  Lafayette  Hill, 
PA;  866.DYNAL1T 

EM  Science,  Ciibbstown,  NJ;  856. 
423.6300 

Ecolah,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN;  612. 
293.2364 

Electrol  Specialties  Co.,  South 
Beloit,  IL;  815.389.2359 

Evergreen  Packaging,  Division 
of  International  Paper,  Odar 
Rapids,  lA;  319  399.3236 

FoodHandler,  Inc.,  Westbur\’, 
800.338.4433 

Food  Processors  Institute,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  800.355.0983 


Food  Safety  Net  Services,  Ltd., 

San  Antonio,  TX;  210.384.3424 

Foss  North  America,  Inc.,  Eden 
Prairie,  MN;  952.974.9892 

Georgia-Pacific  Technology 
Center,  Palatka,  FL;  386.312.1184 

IBA,  Inc.,  Millbury,  MA;  508.865. 
6911 

International  BioProducts,  Inc., 

Bothell,  WA;  425.398.7993 

International  Dairy  Foods  Assoc¬ 
iation,  Washington,  D.C.;  202.737. 
4332 

International  Fresh-cut  Produce 
Association,  Alexandria,  VA; 
^03.299.6282 

Iowa  State  University  Food 
Microbiology  Group,  Ames,  lA; 
515.294.4733 

LABPLAS  Inc.,  Ste-Julie,  Quebec, 
Canada;  450.649.7343 

Land  O’Lakes,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  MN; 
651.481.2541 

Marine  BioProducts  IntemationaL 
Delta,  British  Columbia,  Canada; 
604.523.2400 

Michelson  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Commerce,  CA;  562.928.0553 

Nasco  International,  Inc.,  Fort 
Atkinson,  WI;  920.568.5536 

The  National  Food  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  Dublin,  CA;  925.551.4231 

National  Food  Processors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C.;  202. 
639.5985 

Nelson-Jameson,  Inc.,  Marsh¬ 
field,  WI;  ^15.38^.1151 


Neogen  Corporation,  Lansing,  MI; 
517.372.9200 

Nestle  USA,  Inc.,  Glendale,  CA; 
818.549.5799 

NSF  International,  Ann  Arbor,  MI; 
734.769.8010 

Oxoid,  Inc.,  Nepean,  Ontario, 
Canada;  800.267.6391 

Penn  State  University,  University 
Park,  PA;  814.865.7535 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  OH;  513  983.8349 

REMEL,  Inc.,  Lenexa,  KS;  800.255. 
6730 

Rhodia  Inc.,  Madison,  WI;  800. 
356.9393 

Ross  Laboratories,  Columbus, 
OH;  614.624.3785 

rtech™  laboratories,  St.  Paul, 
MN;  800.328.9687 

Seiberling  Associates,  Inc., 
Dublin,  OH;  6l4.764.28n 

Seward  Limited,  London,  United 
Kingdom;  44.0.181.365.4104 

Strategic  Diagnostics  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark,  DE;  302.456.6789 

United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association,  Alexandria,  VA;  703. 
836.3410 

Warren  Analytical  Laboratory, 
CJreeley,  CO;  800.945.6669 

West  Agro,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  MO; 
816.891.1558 

WestFarm  Foods,  Seattle,  WA; 
206.286.6772 

Zep  Manufacturing  Company, 
Atlanta,  GA;  404.352.1680 
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THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


“TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING” 


By  ANNA  M.  LAMMERDING 
President 

“The  only 
constant 
thing  in  iife 
is  change, 
and  it  is  no 
different  for 
lAFP” 


Frog  legs,  eel.  Mandarin  fish, 
pork  tongue,  squid,  drunken 
shrimp,  braised  veal,  sea  cucum¬ 
ber,  Shanghai  crab,  chicken  feet 
...and  all  this  in  just  one  meal! 

One  of  the  many  meals  we 
enjoyed  during  a  recent  trip 
when  a  colleague  and  I  traveled 
to  Shanghai  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  (diina,  to  teach  a 
two-week  workshop  on  risk 
analysis.  Although  1  passed  on 
the  chicken  feet,  altogether  there 
were  some  very  intriguing  eating 
experiences! 

T  he  workshop,  sponsored 
by  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  was  directed 
towards  participants  from  the 
fishery  industries  and  organized 
locally  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  (Tiina  Society  of  Fisher¬ 
ies,  and  INFOYll,  the  information 
dissemination  service  for  the 
industry.  Seafood  of  all  kinds 
is  a  huge  export  commodity  for 
the  country.  Ciiven  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  participants,  it  was  clear 
that  as  the  global  community 
embraces  risk  analysis  concepts 
in  all  aspects  of  food  trade,  there 
is  an  increasing  need  for  training 
and  exchange  of  information  in 
risk  assessment,  risk  management, 
and  risk  communication. 

Despite  the  language  barrier 
(we  communicated  through  a 
translator  for  all  our  lectures), 
it  struck  me  that  our  food  safety 
concerns,  how  to  assess  risk  and 
how  to  implement  and  optimize 
new  technologies  to  ensure  the 
safety  and  quality  of  foods,  are 
remarkably  similar  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  discussing  the  public 
health  impacts  of  foodborne 


disease,  the  same  issues  exist  in 
(Tiina  as  everywhere:  the  need 
for  better  surveillance  data  about 
infectious  food  and  waterborne 
disease,  information  about 
prevalence  and  levels  of  hazards 
and  the  primary  vehicles  for 
specific  pathogens,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  ecology  and 
behavior  of  pathogens,  and, 
equally  important,  easy  access  to 
the  information  that  is  available. 

I  learned  a  lot  during  my  time 
in  Shanghai,  about  the  fisheries 
industry,  new  adventures  in 
eating,  amazement  at  the  sop¬ 
histicated  modern  architecture 
contrasted  with  centuries-old 
history.  And  not  least,  the  experi¬ 
ence  reinforced  that  we  need  to 
explore  new  partnerships  and 
take  advantage  of  opportunities 
to  exchange  knowledge  and  ideas 
worldwide  on  protecting  the  food 
supply. 

T’his  issue  of  DFFS  reports 
on  the  events  of  our  2002  Annual 
Meeting  in  beautiful  San  Diego. 
Among  the  scenes  from  the 
meeting,  we  include  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  lAFP  2002  Awards.  It 
is  always  an  honor  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  one’s  achievements  and 
contributions  by  your  peers,  and 
1  congratulate  each  of  our  distin¬ 
guished  Award  winners  for  their 
accomplishments. 

It  is  worth  taking  a  glance  at 
the  reports  t)f  the  Professional 
Development  Ciroups  (PD(is), 
which  met  just  before  the  techni¬ 
cal  program  commenced.  T  he 
diversity  of  the  PDC>s  simply 
reflects  the  strengths  of  what  our 
individual  members  bring  to  our 
As.sociation.  The  newest  addition 
this  year  was  the  Water  Safety  and 
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Quality  PDG.  Members  of  a  PDG 
include  anyone  interested  in  the 
topic!  These  groups  offer  an 
opportunity  to  meet  informally, 
catch  up  on  newest  developments 
in  the  field,  and  generate  ideas 
that  develop  into  symposia  for 
next  year's  Annual  Meeting.  In 
this  way,  you,  our  Members, 
have  direct  input  into  organizing 
sessions  that  meet  your  infor¬ 
mation  needs.  We  appreciate  the 
hard  work  of  all  PDG  members 
that  results  in  a  scientific  program 
that  is  multidisciplinary,  touches 
all  aspects  of  microbiological  food 
protection,  and  ultimately  con¬ 


tributes  to  the  success  of  each 
year’s  Annual  Meeting. 

The  lAFP  Web  site  lists  the 
PDGs,  their  missions,  and  mem¬ 
bers.  Some,  for  example  the 
Microbial  Risk  Assessment  PDCi, 
are  adding  links  to  other  related 
Web  sites.  We  encourage  PDCi 
members  to  develop  their  Web 
pages  as  resources  for  other 
members  and  food  safety  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  to  continue  communi¬ 
cating  throughout  the  year. 

I  want  to  give  a  special  thank- 
you  to  all  Members  of  the  Student 
PDCi  who  helped  ensure  that 
everything  ran  smoothly  in  each 


session  room  in  San  Diego.  Stu¬ 
dent  Members  also  contributed 
the  symposia  summaries  that  are 
published  in  this  issue,  and  for 
that  we  are  most  appreciative! 

Finally,  the  only  constant 
thing  in  life  is  change,  and  it  is 
no  different  for  lAFP!  A  new 
name  and  a  new  look  for  Dairy, 
Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation  is  on  the  horizon! 
“Read  all  about  it! "...Executive 
Director  David  Tharp’s  column 
last  month  covered  the  name 
change  issue.  Look  on  page  822 
in  this  issue  to  preview  the  new 
name  and  cover  design. 


CORPORATE  CHALLENGE 

Kraft  Foods  has  generously  donated  $50,000  to  the  lAFP  Foundation. 
Now  the  challenge  is  out  to  other  corporations.  Our  goal  is  to  build 
the  Foundation  to  $1  million.  The  Foundation  supports  programs 
which  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  Association.  Contact  the  Association 
office  for  additional  details. 

Thank  you  Kraft  Foods!!! 
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By  DAVID  W.  THARP,  CAE 
Executive  Director 

“It  continues 
to  be  an 
exciting 
time  in 
lAFP  history” 


In  this  issue  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Environmental  Sanitation, 
we  report  on  lAFP  2002  —  the 
89th  Annual  Meeting  that  was 
held  last  July.  The  report  begins 
on  page  752  and  includes  many 
pictures,  a  summary  of  events 
and  sessions,  minutes  of  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  and  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting,  and  pictures 
of  our  award  presentations.  If  you 
attended  lAFP  2002,  this  report 
will  help  bring  back  your  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  San  Diego  meeting;  and 
if  you  were  unable  to  be  with  us, 
we  hope  you  enjoy  reviewing  the 
highlights  of  I  AFP  2002! 

We  want  to  recognize  the 
many  sponsors  of  lAFP  2002.  On 
page  782,  a  list  of  our  Annual 
Meeting  sponsors  is  shown.  On 
the  following  page,  our  special 
contributors  are  shown.  These 
companies  have  certainly  commit¬ 
ted  themselves  to  I  AFP  and  our 
mission  of  providing  a  forum  to 
exchange  information  on  pro¬ 
tecting  the  food  supply.  Without 
the  help  of  our  sponsors  and 
special  contributors,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  many 
experiences  at  lAFP  2002  as  fully 
as  we  did.  Thank  you  and  we  look 
forward  to  additional  years  of 
your  support! 

A  new  feature  of  our  Annual 
Meeting  report  is  an  entire 
section  of  session  summaries  from 
lAFP  2002.  Turn  to  page  768  for 
a  summary  from  most  every 
session.  These  were  written  by 
students  from  the  I  AFP  Student 
Professional  Development  Group. 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  these  students  and  espe¬ 
cially  want  to  recognize  Manan 


Sharma  and  Michelle  Danyluk. 
Manan  and  Michelle  coordinated 
the  submission,  collation  and 
submission  of  the  summaries.  You 
have  all  done  a  great  job  and  I  am 
positive  that  many  I  AFP  Members 
will  benefit  from  your  work! 

There  are  so  many  people 
that  come  together  to  make  the 
lAFP  Annual  Meeting  TFIE 
MEETING  for  food  safety  that  it 
is  hard  to  thank  everyone.  Two 
groups  that  we  couldn’t  have  had 
such  a  successful  meeting  with 
out  their  help  are  the  Program 
Committee  and  the  Local  Arrange¬ 
ments  Committee  (LAC).  Frank 
Yiannas  (Program  Committee 
Chair),  Margaret  Burton  (LAC 
Chair),  and  Jennylynd  James  (LAC 
Chair)  were  wonderful  to  work 
with  over  the  past  year!  They 
were  able  to  inject  enthusiasm 
into  their  Cxjmmittees  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun  while  accomplishing 
their  duties.  Thanks  to  each  of 
you  and  to  your  Committee 
Members. 

Another  group  which  we 
recognize  for  their  extreme 
contributions  are  the  session 
organizers,  convenors  and  pre¬ 
senters.  So  many  people,  so  much 
coordination  of  effort  and  timing 
to  bring  everyone  together  just 
at  the  right  times  so  that  the 
program  all  flows  seamlessly. 
Anyone  who  had  a  part  in  this 
year’s  program  is  to  be  recognized 
and  thanked  for  his  or  her  help 
in  producing  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  for  I  AFP  2002. 

All  in  all,  this  was  the  biggest, 
most  diverse  program;  the  largest 
attended  Annual  Meeting  on 
record.  Our  Exhibit  Hall  was  full 
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and  had  great  traffic,  our  sessions 
were  well  attended,  the  poster 
presentations  were  very  popular 
and  we  had  more  than  1 ,400 
attendees  this  year  in  San  Diego. 
Over  600  attended  the  Monday 
Night  Social  at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 
—  our  previous  record  for  a 
Monday  Night  Social  was  just 
more  than  350! 

Be  sure  to  take  time  to  review 
the  Annual  Meeting  recap.  We 
had  fun  putting  it  together  and 
we  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading 
the  section.  So  now  we  close  the 


book  on  I  AFP  2002.  Just  one 
more  chapter  in  the  history  of 
lAFP!  Mark  your  calendars  for 
I  AFP  2003  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  The  dates  are  August 
10-13  at  the  Hilton  New  Orleans 
Riverside  Hotel. 

Speaking  of  history,  we  are 
embarking  upon  a  historic  trail 
by  changing  the  name  of  Dairy, 
Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation.  With  the  January 
2003  issue,  DFES  becomes  Food 
Protection  Trends.  See  page  822 
for  a  preview  of  the  new  cover 


design.  If  you  want  additional 
details  about  this  name  change, 
please  review  my  September 
column.  We  look  forward  to  this 
new  endeavor  as  this  Journal 
evolves  to  Food  Protection 
Trends] 

It  continues  to  be  an  exciting 
time  in  lAFP  history.  Be  sure  to 
visit  with  your  colleagues  about 
the  new  name  for  DFES  so  that 
everyone  knows  about  the  new 
name  and  recognizes  it  as  “News 
and  Science  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Food 
Protection.” 


Join 

the  World's 
Leading  Food  Safety 
Organization 
Today! 


nternat  onal  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 
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Adequacy  of  the 
Temperature 
Recommended  by  USDA- 
FSIS  for  Re-Cooking 
Poultry  Meat 

Omar  A.  Oyarzabal,  Virginia  N.  Scott,  and  David  E.  Gombas* 

National  Food  Processors  Association 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


SUMMARY 

Experiments  were  performed  to  evaluate  whether  fully  recooking  poultry  to  7 1 . 1  "C  ( 1 60'’F) 
following  a  deviation  in  which  the  product  did  not  reach  the  appropriate  temperature  is 
adequate  to  inactivate  Salmonella.  A  composite  of  six  Salmonella  strains  were  inoculated  at 
levels  that  equate  to  7  logs  of  Salmonella  per  143  g  of  ground  chicken  meat.  Inoculated 
pouches  containing  poultry  were  heated  to  different  temperatures,  ranging  from  5 1 .7'’C  ( 1 25‘’F) 
to  71.1'’C  (16()'’F).  Samples  that  did  not  reach  71.r’C  (16()‘’F)  were  recooked  to  achieve  this 
internal  temperature.  To  simulate  product  that  is  cooled  and  reprocessed  immediately,  One 
group  of  samples  was  refrigerated  and  reheated  to  71.T’C  (160'’F)  within  five  hours  after 
removal.  Another  group  of  samples  was  held  overnight  at  4‘’C  (39'’F),  reheated  to  71.T’C 
(16()‘’F),  and  cooled,  and  then  before  being  tested  for  Salmonella ,  to  simulate  product  that  is 
reprocessed  the  day  after  the  deviation  occurs.  In  addition,  an  experiment  was  done  to 
determine  the  impact  of  cooking  on  cells  exposed  to  temperatures  reported  to  induce 
resistance.  Negative  and  positive  controls  were  made  and  tested  for  Salmonella  simultaneously 
during  the  experiments.  Results  confirm  that  recooking  poultry  to  71.1"C  (16()'’F)  after  a 
cooking  deviation  is  adequate  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  7  logs  of  Salmonella.  We  conclude 
that  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service-recommended 
guidelines  to  cook  poultry  products  to  an  internal  temperature  of  71 .  T’C  ( 16()'’F)  are  adequate 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  poultry  that  has  to  undergo  a  recooking  step. 


A  peer-reviewed  article. 

*Aiith()r  for  correspondence:  Plione:  202.639.597S; 
Fax:  202.639.5991;  K-mail:  dgonibas@nfpa-food.orj> 
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Salmonella  strains  used  in  the  studies  and  cell  counts  for  each  experiment 


First  Experiment 
Calculated  Inoculum 
Level  (log) 

Second  and  Third 
Experiment  Calculated 
Inoculum  Level  (log) 

Organism 

Source 

Origin 

NFPA 

# 

Per  Pouch 

Per  143 

g  Per  Pouch  Per  143  g 

Salmonella  Thompson 

Stan  Bailey, 
USDA-ARS, 
Athens,  GA 

Chicken 

4023 

5.1 

6.5 

6.3  7.7 

Salmonella  Montevideo 

Stan  Bailey, 
USDA-ARS, 
Athens,  GA 

Chicken 

4045 

5.0 

6.5 

6.0  7.5 

Salmonella  Typhimurium 

ATCC  13311 

Clinical 

isolate 

4046 

5.0 

6.5 

6.1  7.5 

Salmonella  Enteritidis 

ATCC  13076 

Clinical 

isolate 

4047 

4.6 

6.1 

5.7  7.2 

Salmonella  Mbondoko 

Stan  Bailey, 
USDA-ARS, 
Athens,  GA 

Chicken 

4052 

4.9 

6.3 

5.9  7.4 

Salmonella  Heidelberg 

Stan  Bailey, 
USDA-ARS, 
Athens,  GA 

Chicken 

feces 

4083 

4.4 

5.8 

5.7  7.1 

INTRODUCTION 

I'hc  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Food  Safety  and  In¬ 
spection  Service  (USDA  FSIS)  has 
established  a  letliality  performance 
standard  —  the  level  of  pathogen  re¬ 
duction  —  of  7  logs  for  Salmonella 
in  ready-to-eat  meat  and  poultry 
products  (5).  This  performance 
standard  has  been  derived  from  a 
hypothetical  worst  case  level  of  6.7 
log  Salmonella  in  143  g  of  raw 
grotind  poultry.  The  standard  of  7 
logs  provides  an  additional  margin 
of  safety  in  the  finished  poultry 
products  (1).  The  USDA  FSIS  has 
also  recommended  guidelines  to 
cook  poultry  products  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  temperature  of  71.1  (IbOT) 
to  achieve  the  7-log  reduction  for 
Salmonella  (3 ). 

Scientific  studies  support  the 
theory  that  pathogenic  bacteria  that 
undergo  a  heat  shock  become  more 
resistant  to  heat  treatments.  Strains 
of  Salmonella  Enteritidis  and 


Typhimtiritim  that  undergo  a  siible- 
thal  heat  shock  increase  their  heat 
resi.stance  by  approximately  2  to  20 
fold  (7,  9,  12).  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  heat  shock  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  pose  a  risk  for  poul¬ 
try  that  has  been  recooked  to  a  final 
internal  temperature  of  71.1‘’(- 
(16()'’F)  follow  ing  a  cooking  devia¬ 
tion.  The  goal  of  our  experiments 
was  to  evaluate  whether  fully 
recooking  poultry  to  "’l.U’C 
(16()‘’F)  following  a  deviation  in 
which  the  product  did  not  reach 
the  appropriate  temperature  is 
adequate  to  inactivate  Salmonella. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 
Sample  preparation 

Refrigerated  raw’  chicken 
breast  meat  was  purchased  from  a 
local  supermarket.  To  reduce  the 
indigenous  flora,  the  meat  was 
steamed  in  an  autoclave  at  1 2  F’C  for 
30  to  SO  s.  The  meat  was  ground  in 


a  chlorine-disinfected  meat  grinder 
(Robot  Couple  USA,  Inc.,  Ridge- 
land,  MS)  and  kept  at  refrigeration 
temperature  (approximately  4'’C) 
until  use.  Samples  (S  g)  of  the 
ground  chicken  were  aseptically 
weighed  and  transferred  into  4  in. 
X  4  in.  polyester  pouches  (Kapak 
(-0.,  Minneapolis,  MN).  After  inocu¬ 
lation,  pouches  were  flattened  to 
distribute  the  inoculum  throughotit 
the  prodtict,  to  exclude  air  and  to 
minimize  heating  time.  Pouches 
were  then  heat-sealed. 

Salmonella  testing 

The  procedure  outlined  by 
USDA  FSIS  for  Salmonella  isolation 
was  followed  (2),  but  buffered  pep¬ 
tone  water  (BPW)  was  substituted 
for  lactate  broth  to  recover  suble- 
thally  injured  cells  (2).  Briefly,  BPW 
was  added  to  pouches  containing 
the  poultry  at  a  ratio  of  9;  1 .  Samples 
were  stomached  for  1  min  and  in¬ 
cubated  at  33'’C  overnight.  Pre-en- 
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1  TABLE  2.  Salmonella  cells  inoculated  in  different  experiments  I 

Number  of 

Salmonella  per  143  g 

Experiment 

Pouches  Log 

Counts  Log 

First  (average  of  three 
pouches) 

1.5x10^  5.2 

2.1x10"  7.3 

Second  and  third  (average 
of  four  pouches) 

1.5x10"  6.2 

4.3x10®  7.6 

riched  samples  were  transferred 
into  tetrathionate  (TT,  Difco  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Detroit,  MI)  broth  (0.5  ml 
of  the  sample  into  10  ml  of  TT)  and 
into  Rappaport  Vassiliadis  RIO  (RV, 
Difco  Laboratories)  broth  (0.1  ml 
of  the  sample  into  10  ml  of  RV). 
Enrichment  broths  were  incubated 
at  42‘’C  for  24  h  and  then  streaked 
onto  both  Brilliant  Green  Sulfa  agar 
(BGS,  Difco  Laboratories)  and  Xy- 
lose-Lysine-Desoxycholate  agar 
(XLD,  BD  Difco  Laboratories).  In 
some  cases,  BGS  was  replaced  by 
double  strength  Lysine  Iron  Agar 
(LI  A,  BD  Difco  Laboratories)  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  antimicro¬ 
bial  (6).  Plates  were  incubated  at 
35'’C  for  24  h  and  examined  for  typi¬ 
cal  Salmonella  colonies. 

The  sample  plus  BPW  was  used 
to  test  initial  product  for  back¬ 
ground  microflora  and  Salmonella, 
except  that  background  microflora 
dilutions  were  made  in  0.1%  pep¬ 
tone  water  and  spread-plated  on 
tryptic  soy  agar  (TSA,  Difco  Labo¬ 
ratories).  Plates  were  incubated  at 
35'’C  overnight. 

Inoculum  preparation  and  cell 
counts 

A  composite  of  six  Salmonella 
strains  (Table  1)  was  used  in  the 
experiments.  Stock  cultures  were 
maintained  on  TSA  slants  at  4'’C. 
From  slants,  cultures  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  tryptic  soy  broth  (TSB, 
Difco  Laboratories)  and  incubated 
at  35'’C  for  18  to  24  h.  C^ells  were 
harvested  by  centrifugation  (Inter¬ 
national  Equipment,  Co.,  Needham 


Hts.,  MA)  at  2600  rpm  for  12  to  14 
minutes,  washed  once  and  sus¬ 
pended  in  0.1%  peptone  water. 

Each  Salmonella  strain  grown 
in  TSB  was  serially  diluted  in  0.1% 
peptone  water  and  spread-plated 
on  TSA  for  cell  count.  Plates  were 
incubated  at  35"C  for  24  h.  Table  1 
shows  the  counts  for  each  Salmo¬ 
nella  strain  and  for  each  experi¬ 
ment.  Immediately  after  inocula¬ 
tion,  the  contents  of  three  pouches 
were  serially  diluted  and  used  for 
enumeration  of  post-inoculation 
levels.  Table  2  shows  the  average 
count  from  three  pouches  for  each 
experiment. 

Heating  studies 

Two  similar  experiments  were 
done.  In  both  experiments,  the 
pouches  were  first  fully  immersed 
in  a  thermostatically  controlled 
water  bath  at  room  temperature 
(Haake,  Model  DL  30,  Paramus,  NJ), 
and  then  heated  to  Tl.T’C  (160''F). 
During  this  heat  treatment,  three 
pouches  (representing  groups  A,  B 
and  C)  were  removed  when  the 
temperature  of  the  product  reached 
51.7,  54.4,  57.2,  60.0,  62.8,  65.6, 
68.3  and  71.1'’C  (125,  130,  135, 
140,  145,  150,  155  and  160'F,  re¬ 
spectively).  Type-'E  thermocouples 
linked  to  a  data  logger  (('alPlex,™ 
Technif^AL,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  LA) 
were  used  to  monitor  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  and  the  ground 
poultry  inside  pouches.  The  data 
were  collected  using  C-AL™  Thermal 
Processing  software  (TechniCAL, 


Inc.,  New  Orleans,  LA).  The  re¬ 
cooking  was  done  in  different  ways 
in  the  two  experiments.  In  the  first 
experiment,  the  pouches  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  water  bath  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  then  heated  to  71 .  P’C 
(160‘’F).  In  the  second  experiment, 
the  water  was  pre-heated  to  71 . 1"C 
(160'’F)  and  then  samples  were  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water  bath. 

In  both  experiments,  samples 
were  removed  when  product 
achieved  the  target  temperature. 
Samples  were  then  immediately 
cooled  to  4'’C  (39'’F)  and  analyzed 
for  Salmonella.  Samples  from 
group  A  were  tested  for  Salmonella 
within  2  h  of  cooling  to  determine 
at  which  temperature  survival 
would  occur.  Samples  from  group 
B  were  refrigerated  and  reheated  to 
71.T’C  (16()‘’F)  within  five  hours 
after  removal  to  simulate  product 
that  is  cooled  and  reprocessed  im¬ 
mediately.  Samples  from  group  C 
were  held  overnight  at  4"C  (39'’F), 
reheated  to  71.1'’C  (160'’F),  cooled 
and  then  tested  for  Salmonella  to 
simulate  reprocessing  the  day  after 
the  deviation  occurs. 

Negative  controls  were  made 
by  dispensing  0.5  ml  of  0.1%  pep¬ 
tone  water  in  pouches  containing 
ground  chicken.  Positive  controls 
consisted  of  pouches  containing 
chicken  that  were  heated  to  71 .  T’C 
(160'’F),  cooled,  and  spiked  with 
approximately  10^  Salmonella 
cells.  Controls  were  tested  for  Sal¬ 
monella  as  described  previously. 

To  determine  the  impact  of 
cooking  on  cells  with  heat-shock 
induced  resistance,  a  third  experi¬ 
ment  was  done.  Three  groups  (SA, 
SB  and  SC;  five  replicates  per  group) 
of  inoculated  samples  were  heat 
shocked  by  exposing  them  to  47.7'’C 
(1 18'’F)  for  30  min,  a  time  and  tem¬ 
perature  combination  that  has  been 
demonstrated  to  enhance  heat  re¬ 
sistance  (7).  C^ells  were  then  quickly 
cooled  to  4‘’C.  Samples  from  group 
SA  were  tested  for  Salmonella  im¬ 
mediately;  samples  from  group  SB 
were  maintained  at  4'’C  (39"F)  and 
re-heated  to  71 .  P’C  ( 160'’E)  within 
5  hours;  and  samples  from  group  S(' 
were  held  overnight  at  4'’C  and  then 
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Figure  1 .  Removal  of  pouches  at  several  end-point  temperatures.  The  triangles  show  the  temperatures  at  which  the  pouches  were  removed  from 
the  water  bath.  The  line  shows  the  average  temperature  from  three  thermocouples  inserted  in  5  g  pouches. 


Time  (Minutes) 


re-hcated  to  (16()'’F).  All 

samples  from  groups  SB  and  SC- 
were  tested  for  SahnoneUa  imme¬ 
diately  after  re-heating. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Studies  were  done  with  ground 
poultry  inoculated  with  six  Salmo¬ 
nella  strains  at  levels  that  exceeded 
■'  logs  o(  Salmonella  per  143  g  of 
ground  chicken  meat.  This  value  of 
1 43  g  is  the  amount  used  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  “worst  case”  by 
USDA  FSIS  ( I ),  and  equates  to  a  100 
g  portion  after  cooking.  Tlie  Salmo¬ 
nella  serotypes  used  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  were  chosen  because  they 
are  commonly  associated  with 
chicken.  Typhimurium  and  Enter- 
itidis  are  the  two  leading  serotypes 
isolated  from  humans  as  reported 
by  the  C'enters  for  Disease  C4)ntrol 
and  Prevention  (4),  while  sero¬ 
types  Montevideo,  Mbandaka, 
Heidelberg  and  Thompson  are 
among  the  strains  most  frequently 
isolated  from  humans  (4). 

A  pre-enrichment  step  in  BPW 
was  added  to  the  IISDA  FSIS  Salmo¬ 


nella  isolation  procedure  to  allow 
injured  cells  to  recover  and  repli¬ 
cate  to  higher  levels  before  samples 
were  transferred  to  selective  enrich¬ 
ment  and  differential  plating  media. 
The  purchased  chicken  did  not 
have  naturally  occurring  Salmo¬ 
nella,  nor  did  it  present  any  micro¬ 
flora  detectable  in  TSA  plates  after 
the  short  autoclaving  process. 

Cecils  used  in  the  experiments 
were  in  stationary  phase,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  resistant  to  heat  stress 
(8).  The  level  oi  Salmonella  cells 
inoculated  equated  to  "’.3  logs  of 
Salmonella  cells  in  143  g  of  poul¬ 
try  for  the  first  re-cooking  experi¬ 
ment  with  non-heat-shocked  cells 
(Table  2).  The  inoculum  was  ".b 
logs  in  143  g  of  poultry  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  experiment  with  non-heat- 
shocked  cells  and  the  experiment 
with  heat-shocked  cells.  These  in¬ 
oculation  levels  are  in  excess  of  the 
6.7  log  calculated  for  the  “worst 
case”  by  I'SDA  FSIS  ( I ).  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  SahnoneUa  strain  w'as  incKu- 
lated  at  levels  that  varied  from  4.4 
to  5. 1  log  per  5  g  pouch  in  the  first 
experiment,  and  S.”  to  6.3  log  per 


5  g  pouch  in  the  second  and  third 
experiment  (Table  1 ). 

In  the  first  experiment,  it  took 
approximately  1  h  for  the  poultry 
to  reach  “’1 . 1"C  (KiO'T)  from  room 
temperature  (Fig.  1).  Samples  were 
removed  at  different  temperatures 
and  immediately  cooled  in  ice  wa¬ 
ter  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  ex¬ 
posure  time  of  the  samples  at  the 
end-point  temperatures  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  survival  of  Salmonella 
cells  that  were  heat-injured  but  not 
killed  by  the  high  temperatures. 
Results  showed  that  Salmonella 
survived  in  all  samples  from  group 
A  (non-re-heated)  that  were  heated 
up  to  62.8'’C  (14S'’F).  No  positive 
was  detected  from  any  sample  from 
group  A  that  was  heated  to  6S.6, 
(>8.3  or  ■’1.1'C  (150,  155  or  1(>0‘'F, 
respectively).  All  re-c(K)ked  samples 
from  group  B  and  group  C  were 
Salmonella  negative. 

To  evaluate  if  a  faster  increase 
in  temperature  may  allow  survival, 
a  second  experiment  was  done  in 
which  samples  were  removed  at  the 
same  intervals  as  in  the  previous 
experiment,  but  the  recooking  of 
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Figure  2.  Recooking  of  poultry  meat.  Chicken  in  pouches  was  kept  at  4°C  and  recooked 
rapidly  by  immersing  pouches  in  water  at  71 . 1  °C.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  average  temp¬ 
erature  from  three  thermocouples  in  5  g  pouches.  The  solid  line  shows  the  average  temperature 
of  four  thermocouples  immersed  in  water.  The  arrow  shows  the  time  at  which  the  pouches  were 
immersed  into  the  water  bath. 
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the  group  B  and  C  was  more  rapid. 
In  this  experiment,  the  change  in 
temperature  from  4“C  (39‘'F)  to 
Tl.r’C  (160‘’F)  during  re-cooking 
occurred  in  approximately  one 
minute  (Fig.  2).  Samples  from  the 
group  A  (non-re-heated)  removed  at 
temperatures  up  to  60“C  (HO^F) 
were  Salmonella  positive.  No  posi¬ 
tive  was  detected  from  any  sample 
from  group  A  that  was  heated  to 
62.8, 65.6, 68.3  or  71.  F’C  (145, 150, 
155  or  lOO^F,  respectively).  All  re¬ 
cooked  samples  from  groups  B  and 
C  were  Salmonella  negative. 

These  studies  corroborate  that 
the  guidelines  recommended  by 
USDA  FSIS  (3)  to  cook  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  to  an  internal  temperature  of 
71.T’C  (160‘’F)  are  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  5.2  to  6.2  logs  of 
Salmonella  cells  in  samples  con¬ 
taining  5  g  of  poultry.  Conse¬ 
quently,  7  logs  of  Salmonella  in  143 
g  of  poultry  will  also  be  destroyed 


by  reaching  an  end-point  tempera¬ 
ture  of  71.T’C.  The  end-point  tem¬ 
perature  seems  to  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  end-point  temperature  when  re¬ 
cooking  poultry. 

In  addition,  an  experiment  in 
which  Salmonella  cells  were  heat 
shocked  by  holding  product  at 
Al.T'C  (1 18“F)  for  30  minutes  was 
performed.  This  temperature  and 
time  combination  has  been  reported 
to  stress  cells  and  make  them  more 
thermotolerant  (7,  10,  11).  The 
number  of  Salmonella  inoculated 
per  pouch  was  1.5  x  10^*  (6.2  log). 
This  inoculation  level  equates  to 
4.3  10“'  (7.6  log)  in  143  g  of  poultry. 
Immediately  after  the  heat  shock, 
five  pouches  were  tested  for  Sal¬ 
monella  (group  SA)  and  the  rest 
were  reheated  to  71.T’C  (160'’F) 
approximately  5  hours  later  (group 
SB,  five  pouches)  or  after  overnight 
holding  at  4"C  (group  SC,  five 


pouches).  All  samples  from  group 
SA  were  positive,  but  the  samples 
from  group  SB  and  SC  were  all  Sal¬ 
monella  negative.  Although  we  did 
not  verify  that  the  time-tempera¬ 
ture  combination  increased  ther¬ 
mal  tolerance,  we  believe  that  the 
results  of  these  experiments  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  issue  of  increased  heat 
resistance  is  not  a  concern  with 
respect  to  under-cooked  poultry. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  performance  standard  for 
poultry  establishes  a  7-log  inactiva¬ 
tion  of  Salmonella  in  finished  poul¬ 
try  products.  The  USDA  FSIS  has 
also  recommended  guidelines  to 
cook  poultry  products  to  an  inter¬ 
nal  temperature  of  71.T’C  (160"F) 
to  achieve  the  7-log  reduction  for 
Salmonella.  The  re-processing  of 
undercooked  poultry  to  71.1'’C 
(160"F)  is  adequate  to  ensure  the 
destruction  of  Salmonella,  even  if 
poultry  were  contaminated  at  the 
hypothetical  “worst  case”  levels 
calculated  by  USDA  FSIS. 
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I  SUMMARY 

This  study  used  postcards  to  determine  consumers’  self-reported  time  lapse  between 
I  purchase  of  fresh  beef  retail  cuts  at  supermarkets  and  placement  of  those  products  in  the 
home  refrigerator  or  freezer.  Postcard  return  rate  (46.4%)  was  very  favorable,  ranging  from 
j  36.6%  in  Wisconsin  to  61.2%  in  Oklahoma.  More  than  3  of  5  (61.5%)  respondents  refrigerated, 

I  rather  than  froze,  fresh  beef  products  in  the  home,  and  mean  values  (58  vs.  61  min)  for  time 
I  lapse  to  placement  in  the  refrigerator  vs.  freezer,  respectively,  for  all  states  combined  were 
!  not  significantly  different.  In  four  individual  states  and  in  all  states  combined,  shoppers  took 
I  longer  to  chill/freeze  beef  purchases  in  the  cold  season  than  in  the  warm  season  (67  vs.  53 
j  min,  respectively).  On  average,  for  data  from  all  five  states  combined,  shoppers  took  59  min 
I  to  place  purchased  fresh  beef  retail  cuts  in  a  refrigerator  or  freezer;  of  concern  were  time- 
lapse  extremes  of  up  to  8  h  and  1 9  min  reported  by  individual  respondents.  Among  respondents 
from  different  states,  52.5%  to  78.6%  chilled  or  froze  fresh  beef  products  within  60  min  of 
purchase,  while  2.2%  to  21.7%  took  more  than  2  h  after  purchase  to  chill/freeze  fresh  beef 
products.  Because  the  natural  microbial  flora  on  fresh  meat  products  may  include  pathogenic 
organisms,  consumers  must  be  educated  on  safe  and  responsible  handling  of  meat  products 
after  purchase  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of  foodborne  illness. 

A  pcer-re viewed  article. 
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*  Although  1,104  useable  postcards  were  returned,  aniy  1,055  had  information  relative  to  placement  in  a  refrigeratar 
vs.  freezer,  in  the  home. 


INTRODUCTION 

Those  in  all  sectors  of  the  beef 
industry  attempt  to  minimize  the 
presence  of  pathogenic  microor¬ 
ganisms  on  products  sold  fresh  to 
consumers.  Consumers,  in  turn, 
must  follow  good  post-purchase 
handling  practices,  and  must  prop¬ 
erly  cook  the  products,  to  assure 
that  they  are  safe  to  eat.  Audits  In¬ 
ternational  (3)  reported  that  tem¬ 
perature  abuse  of  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed  meats  occur  during  retail 
display,  between  store-purchase 
and  home-storage,  and  during 
home-storage.  Meer  and  Misner  f 
concluded  that  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  in  food-handling  is  tem¬ 
perature  abuse  with  respect  to 
proper  cooling  and  thawing  of 
foods.  Minimizing  risk  of  food- 
borne  illness  during  meal  prepara¬ 
tion  is  critical,  but  if  fresh  beef  is 
temperature-abused  prior  to  home- 
storage,  and  if  cooking  endpoint 
temperature  is  compromised,  risk 
of  food  pt)isoning  could  increase. 


Consumer  education  remains 
the  key  to  helping  prevent 
foodborne  illness  in  the  home,  de¬ 
spite  findings  by  several  research¬ 
ers  (2,  5,  ■*,  12)  suggesting  that 
greater  education  or  knowledge  of 
foodborne  ilhiesses  and  their  etio¬ 
logical  agents  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  proper  food  handling  prac¬ 
tices.  Several  studies  have  investi¬ 
gated  consumer  habits  regarding 
home  food  preparation;  additional 
studies  are  appropriate  for  evalua¬ 
tion  of  consumer  behavior  regard¬ 
ing  time  lapse  between  store-pur¬ 
chase  and  sub.sequent  home-storage 
of  fresh  beef.  This  study  used  post¬ 
cards  to  determine  self-reported 
time  lapse  between  purchase  of 
fresh  beef  retail  cuts  at  supermar¬ 
kets  and  storage  of  those  products 
in  the  home  refrigeratt)r  or  freezer 
as  a  means  of  estimating  potential 
for  temperature  abuse.  Results  of 
this  study  provide  guidance  for  de¬ 
veloping  education  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  ct)nsumer  practices  relative 
to  handling  and  storage  of  fresh 


meat  following  purchase  at  retail 
outlets. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

.Members  of  research  teams 
from  (a)lorado  State  L’niversity,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada-Reno,  Oklahoma 
State  liniversity,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  llniversity  of  Wis- 
consin-.Madison  intercepted  2,380 
grocery  shoppers  who  were  ob¬ 
served  placing  a  fresh  beef  product 
in  their  grocery  basket  at  super¬ 
markets.  The  goal  was  to  recruit,  in 
each  of  five  states  ((X),  N  V,  OK,  PA 
and  WI),  about  250  shoppers  in 
summer  months  and  250  shoppers 
in  winter  months,  who  said  they 
were  willing  to  accept  an  ad¬ 
dressed,  stamped  postcard,  to  re¬ 
spond  to  two  questions  and  to  mail 
the  completed  postcard  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  both  Spanish  and  English, 
verbiage  on  the  postcard  requested 
that  shoppers  (a)  check  the  appro¬ 
priate  box,  depending  on  whether 
they  placed  the  fresh  beef  item  in  a 
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TABLE  2. 
the  year 

Statistics  for  postcard  responses  (N= 

=  1,104)  arrayed  by  state  of  origin  and  season  of 

State  of 
origin 

Season  of 
the  year 

Postcards 

returned 

N 

Time  (min] 

Mean 

from  purchase  to  in- 

Minimum 

lome  placement 

Maximum 

CO 

Cold 

87 

51 

9 

239 

Worm 

91 

44 

1 

269 

OK 

Cold 

182 

83 

7 

288 

Worm 

77 

80 

11 

330 

Wl 

Cold 

97 

71 

1 

499 

Worm 

90 

58 

9 

178 

PA 

Cold 

100 

54 

1 

362 

Worm 

149 

49 

1 

348 

NV 

Cold 

19 

42 

27 

65 

Worm 

212 

47 

1 

382 

All 

Cold 

485 

67 

1 

499 

Worm 

619 

53 

1 

382 

refrigerator  or  a  freezer,  and  (b) 
record  the  time  at  which  the  meat 
was  refrigerated  or  frozen  in  the 
home.  As  each  card  was  given  to  a 
recruit,  card  number,  date,  time, 
and  type  of  product  purchased  was 
recorded.  Postcards  were  collected 
by  individual  universities,  data  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  card  by  the  consumer 
was  recorded,  time-lapse  between 
purchase  and  placement  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  compiled  data  were 
sent  to  Colorado  State  University  for 
analyses. 

Data  analyses 

Means,  analysis  of  variance  and 
mean  separation  analysis  were  com¬ 
puted/calculated  following  proce¬ 
dures  of  SAS  (9). 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Postcard  return  rate  (46.4%) 
was  very  favorable.  Of  the  1,104 
useable  postcards  returned,  1,104 
had  “acceptable”  times  recorded 
and  1,055  had  recorded  whether 
placement  was  in  a  refrigerator  or 
a  freezer.  Return  rate  results  re¬ 


flected  only  usable  postcards  as 
some  of  those  returned  were  dis¬ 
carded  because  of  missing  data  or 
inaccurate  information  (i.e.,  nega¬ 
tive  timelapse).  Even  so,  data  were 
included  that  reported  times  of  in- 
home  placement  in  refrigerators/ 
freezers  that  are  improbable,  if  not 
impossible;  for  example,  in  four  of 
five  states  (Table  1)  minimum  cal¬ 
culated  time-lapses  of  1  min  were 
included  in  the  data-sets.  These  val¬ 
ues  are  likely  a  result  of  differences 
between  researchers’  and  consum¬ 
ers’  time  pieces  and/or  inaccuracies 
in  consumer  reporting.  The  high¬ 
est  rate  of  return  (data  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  tabular  form)  was  in  Okla¬ 
homa  (61 .2%),  followed  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (50.0%),  Nevada  (47.0%), 
Colorado  (39.0%)  and  Wisconsin 
(36.6%). 

In  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Nevada  and  all  states  combined, 
more  respondents  placed  fresh  beef 
products  in  the  refrigerator  than  in 
the  freezer  (Table  1).  In  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Nevada 
and  all  states  combined,  the  long¬ 
est  timelapse  (maximum  time  from 


purchase  to  in-home  placement) 
was  for  fresh  beef  product  placed 
in  the  freezer,  rather  than  in  the 
refrigerator,  but  mean  values  (58 
min  vs.  61  min)  for  time-lapse  to 
placement  in  the  refrigerator  vs. 
freezer,  respectively,  for  all  states 
combined  were  not  significantly 
different  (Table  1). 

In  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Pennsylvania  and  all  states 
combined,  mean  time-lapse  from 
purchase  to  in-home  placement  in 
the  refrigerator  or  freezer  was 
greater  in  the  cold,  rather  than 
warm,  season  of  the  year  (Table  2). 
The  almost- 15-min  shorter  time¬ 
lapse  for  respondents  from  all  states 
combined  for  placement  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  or  freezer  during  the 
warm,  as  opposed  to  cold,  season 
of  the  year  suggests  that  consum¬ 
ers  are  aware  of  the  effects  of  higher 
ambient  temperatures  on  meat 
spoilage,  quality  deterioration  and/ 
or  pathogen  proliferation  and  are 
more  diligent  about  chilling  or 
freezing  beef  when  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  are  high.  In  the  Audits 
International  (3 )  study,  67%  of  con- 
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TABLE  3.  Statistics  for  postcard  responses  (N=  1,104)  for  combined  season  of  the  year  and 
whether  beef  products  were  placed  in  the  home  refrigerator  or  freezer,  arrayed  by  state  of 
origin 


State  of 

Postcards  returned 

Time  (min) 

from  purchase  to  in-home  placement 

origin 

N 

Mean 

Minimum 

Maximum 

CO 

178 

47 

1 

269 

OK 

259 

82 

7 

330 

Wl 

187 

64 

1 

499 

PA 

249 

51 

1 

362 

NV 

231 

46 

1 

382 

All 

1,104 

59 

1 

499 

TABLE  4.  Proportions  of  respondents  that  placed  fresh  beef  products  in  the  home  refrigerator 
or  freezer  within  1  to  60,  61  to  120,  121  to  180  or  more  than  180  min,  arrayed  by  state  of 
origin 


State  of 
origin 

Postcards 

returned 

N 

1  to  60 

Time  (min) 

61  to  120 

from  purchase  to 

121  to  180 

in-home  placement 

More  than  180 

CO 

178 

78.6“ 

16.9'’ 

3.4“ 

1.1“ 

OK 

259 

52.5“ 

25.8'’ 

12.0“ 

9.7“ 

Wl 

187 

56.6“ 

34.8'’ 

5.9“ 

2.7“' 

PA 

249 

75.1“ 

18.9'’ 

3.2“ 

2.8“ 

NV 

231 

77.0“ 

20.8^ 

1.3“ 

0.9“ 

All 

1,104 

67.7“ 

23.3'’ 

5.3“ 

3.7“ 

within  rows,  bearing  a  common  superscript  letter  do  not  differ  significantly  (P>  .05) 


sumers  said  they  did  not  handle  gro¬ 
ceries  differently  in  the  summer, 
but  results  revealed  that  52%  of  con¬ 
sumers  took  between  61  and  120 
min  to  return  product  to  a  refrig¬ 
erator  or  freezer  when  outside  (am¬ 
bient)  temperature  was  lower  than 
21°C,  as  compared  to  44%  when 
outside  temperature  was  above 
32°C.  In  addition,  the  Audits  Inter¬ 
national  study  revealed  that  prod¬ 
uct  temperature  differences  from 


retail  display  to  in-home  refrigera¬ 
tion/freezing  ranged  from  2.9  to 
5.3°C  when  outside  temperature 
was  lower  than  2 1  °C  but  that  prod¬ 
uct  temperature  differences  were 
3.8  to  5.7°C  when  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  was  above  32°C. 

On  average,  for  data  from  all 
five  states  combined,  shoppers  ttK)k 
59  min  to  place  purchased  fresh 
beef  items  in  a  refrigerator  or 
freezer  (Table  3);  this  result  paral¬ 
lels  closely  the  60-min  average  time 


lapse  between  store  purchases  and 
home  storage  of  fresh  meat  re¬ 
ported  by  Audits  International  (J ). 
In  the  present  study,  respondents 
from  Oklahoma  waited  longest  (82 
min)  to  chill/freeze  beef  purchases, 
while  respondents  from  Nevada 
and  C^olorado  w  ere  quickest  (46  and 
47  min,  respectively)  to  chill/freeze 
beef  products  after  purcha.se  (Table 
3).  Minimum  times  from  purchase 
to  in-home  placement  were  1  min 
for  respondents  from  four  states  of 
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origin  and  7  min  for  respondents 
from  Oklahoma.  A  time  lapse  of 
1  min  is,  of  course,  not  possible; 
Audits  International  (i)  reported  a 
nationwide  minimum  time  of  14 
min  and  a  maximum  time  of  5  h  and 
43  min,  in  which  time  the  product 
temperature  increased  by  3.6°C7  In¬ 
dividual  respondents  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Cokjrado  reported  maxi¬ 
mum  time  lapses  between  purchase 
and  in-home  placement  of  8  h  and 
19  min,  6  h  and  22  min,  6  h  and  2 
min,  5  h  and  30  min,  and  4  h  and 
29  min,  respectively  (Table  3). 

Proportions  of  respondents 
who  placed  fresh  beef  products  in 
the  home  refrigerator  or  freezer 
within  specified  ranges  in  time  are 
presented  in  Table  4.  Among  re¬ 
spondents  from  different  states, 
52.5%  (Oklahoma)  to  78.6%  (Colo¬ 
rado)  chilled  or  froze  fresh  beef 
products  within  60  min  of  pur¬ 
chase,  while  2.2%  (Nevada)  to 
21 .7%  (Oklahoma)  took  more  than 
2h  after  purchase  to  chill/freeze 
fresh  beef  products.  The  majority 
(67.7%)  of  respondents  (all  states 
combined)  took  between  1  and  60 
min  to  refrigerate  or  freeze  fresh 
beef  product,  compared  to  the  9% 
of  consumers  who  waited  more 
than  120  min  before  freezing  or 
refrigerating  it  (Table  4).  These  re¬ 
sults  are  comparable  to  those  of  Au¬ 
dits  International  (3),  which  re¬ 
ported  that  48.5%  of  consumers 
took  between  1  and  60  min  to  place 
product  in  refrigerated  storage, 
while  2%  took  more  than  120  min. 
In  that  study,  the  indicated  tempera¬ 
ture  differences  between  product 
at  retail  vs.  product  at  home  for 
items  left  unrefrigerated  for  less 
than  60,  61  to  120,  or  more  than 
120  min  were  3.4,  4.3,  and  5.7°C], 
respectively  (3)-  Typically,  the  tem¬ 
perature  rise  in  perishable  product 
is  4.4  to  5.6°C  during  a  normal  sum¬ 
mer  shopping  trip,  but  Audits  Inter¬ 
national  reported  that  the  worst 
case  of  abuse  in  its  study  led  to  a 
product  temperature  difference  of 
32°C,  due  to  84  min  of  delay  at  an 


outside  temperature  of  39°C.  Con¬ 
sumers  must  be  made  aware  that  if 
a  long  delay  between  purchase  and 
chilling/freezing  is  anticipated,  es¬ 
pecially  during  warmer  months, 
perishable  product  should  be  held 
in  an  insulated  cooler  to  maintain 
product  temperature,  shelf  life  and 
safety. 

Many  consumer  habit  surveys 
have  been  conducted  (  /,  2,  J,  4,  7, 
8.  10,  12,  13,  14).  People  in  the 
meat  industry  are  well  aware  that 
temperature  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  determining 
whether  or  not  spoilage  and  patho¬ 
genic  microorganisms  grow  during 
storage  (  /  /).  At  one  or  more  points 
during  transportation,  distribution, 
retail  preparation  and  display,  and 
consumer  handling  (from  store  to 
home;  at  home  prior  to  consump¬ 
tion),  temperature  abuse  is  likely  to 
occur  (6). 

The  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Microbiological  Oiteria  for 
Foods  has  recommended  that  time/ 
temperature  indicators  be  used 
wherever  possible  and  that  they  be 
made  easy  to  read  and  interpret  by 
consumers  (8).  Such  devices  would 
help  consumers  know  if  a  specific 
food  product  has  been  tempera¬ 
ture-abused  prior  to  preparation  for 
consumption  and  might  increase 
consumer  awareness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  food  products  in  order 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  foodborne 
illness.  The  fact  that  consumers  are 
unlikely  to  adopt  proper  food  han¬ 
dling  practices  through  educational 
efforts  argues  forcefully  for  deploy¬ 
ment,  by  industry  personnel  and 
government  officials,  of  mitigation 
strategies  to  protect  consumers 
from  foodborne  pathogens. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Escherichia  coli  0157:H7  was 
first  recognized  as  a  human  patho¬ 
gen  in  1982  and  is  now  known  as  a 
recurring  causative  agent  in  food- 
associated  illnesses,  including  hem¬ 
orrhagic  colitis  and  hemohtic  ure¬ 
mic  syndrome  (HUS)  (II).  The  ve¬ 
hicle  of  transmission  is  usually 
undercooked  ground  beef  prrxlucts 
such  as  beef  burgers  ( 12).  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  past  decade  a  wider 
variety  of  foods  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  in  E.  coli  015'’:H'^  outbreaks, 
including  apple  cider,  apple  juice, 
ma\'onnaise,  salad  dressing,  lettuce, 
and  water  ( I,  5,  7  20,  24). 

E.  coli  015‘’:H"'  was  first  asso¬ 
ciated  with  apple  cider  in  a  1980 
outbreak  of  Hl^S  in  (Canada  ( 19).  In 
the  United  States,  the  first  outbreak 
of  hemorrhagic  colitis  associated 
with  apple  cider  occurred  in  1991 
in  Ma.ssachusetts  (2):  E.  coli  0157: 
H"  was  believed  to  be  the  causative 
agent.  The  most  publicized  of 
several  E.  coli  015"':H'’  outbreaks 
linked  to  apple  cider  was  associated 
with  drinking  Odwalla  brand  un- 
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SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  practices 
of  Iowa  cider  producers  and  determine  the  microbial  loads 
of  apples  and  cider  during  various  points  in  the  process. 
Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  21  Iowa  cider  producers, 
and  visits  were  made  to  five  of  these  producers  to  obtain 
samples  for  microbial  testing.  Most  producers  sorted  apples 
before  washing,  stored  apples  under  refrigeration,  washed 
and  brushed  apples  before  pressing,  and  did  not  use  drop 
apples.  Only  45%  of  producers  used  a  chemical  sanitizer  on 
the  apples.  Most  producers  (73%)  pasteurized  their  cider 
and  several  more  considered  purchasing  pasteurization 
units.  Microbial  loads  in  finished  cider  were  as  follows: 
standard  plate  count,  15  to  >  1.1  x  lOVml;  coliforms,  <  1  to 
>  2. 1  X  lOVml;  E.  coli,  <l()/ml;  yeasts  and  molds,  <  10  to  7.3 
xioyml.  E.  coli  was  detected  in  8.6%  of  apple  samples  but 
m)t  in  any  cider  samples  tested.  Counts  in  pasteurized  cider 
were  lower  than  those  in  nonpasteurized  samples.  To  lower 
microbial  loads  in  cider,  operators  must  follow  good 
manufacturing  practices  and  sanitation  procedures. 
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TABLE  1.  Responses  of  11  Iowa  cider  producers  to  questions 
regarding  harvest  and  processing  methods 

Harvest  or  Processing  Method 

%  Yes 

%  No 

Manure  fertilizer  used  in  orchard 

0 

100 

Deer  fence  around  orchard 

9 

91 

Drop  apples  used  to  make  cider 

18 

82 

Apples  from  another  supplier  used 
to  make  cider 

45 

55 

Apples  stored  in  cooler 

91 

9 

Processing  water  chlorinated 

45 

55 

Apples  washed  and  brushed 

91 

9 

Apples  sanitized 

55 

45 

Cider  pasteurized 

73 

27 

Cider  filtered 

82 

18 

Bottling  performed  by  hand 

91 

9 

pasteurized  apple  juice  (5).  This 
outbreak  included  66  cases  and  one 
death.  I  he  source  of  the  contami¬ 
nating  E.  coli  C)157:H7  was  not  de¬ 
termined  in  many  of  these  apple 
cider  outbreaks,  but  drop  apples 
that  had  come  into  contact  with 
fecal  material  in  the  orchard  and 
were  then  used  for  cider  produc¬ 
tion  were  likely  suspects  (2).  How¬ 
ever,  cider  manufactured  using  only 
tree-picked  fruit  has  been  found  to 
contain  E.  coli  (6).  Potential  sources 
of  E.  coli  0157:H7  may  be  bird 
droppings  and  feces  of  domestic  or 
feral  animals,  the  storage  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  apples  (outside  or  ware¬ 
house)  and  inadequate  pest  control 
measures  (  /  J ). 

In  response  to  concern  about 
the  safety  of  fresh  fruit  juices,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (8) 
has  mandated  that  a  warning  label 
be  placed  on  fruit  juices  not  pro¬ 
cessed  in  a  manner  to  produce  at 
least  a  5-log  (l()0,0()()-fold)  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  pertinent  target  micro¬ 
organism  (63  CFR  20450).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  FDA  requires  all  apple  ci¬ 
der  producers  to  have  a  Hazard 


Analysis  Critical  (T)ntrol  Point 
(H  A(X4*)  program  in  place  by  janu- 
ary  20,  2004  (8). 

Thermal  processing  (pasteur¬ 
ization)  of  apple  juice/cider  could 
achieve  the  desired  microbial  re¬ 
duction,  but  time-temperature  pas¬ 
teurization  conditions  have  not 
been  defined  for  the  cider  industry. 
Other  means  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  re¬ 
duction  currently  under  investiga¬ 
tion  in  cider  include  ultraviolet  light 
treatment,  irradiation,  high  pres¬ 
sure,  and  pulsed  electric  fields  (3, 
9,  14,  15,  23). 

The  objectives  of  this  study 
were  to  look  in  detail  at  cider  pro¬ 
duction  in  Iowa  to  determine  mi¬ 
crobial  loads  in  cider,  evaluate  pro¬ 
duction  practices  affecting  these 
microbial  loads,  and  assist  cider 
producers  in  reducing  microbial 
contamination  of  their  product. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Survey  and  sampling 

To  obtain  summary  informa¬ 
tion  on  apple  cider  production 


practices  in  Iowa,  a  questionnaire 
was  developed  by  the  investigators 
and  was  mailed  to  21  Iowa  certified 
apple  cider  producers  (those  who 
had  attended  a  series  of  seminars 
on  cider  production  and  food 
safety).  A  single  mailing  was  done 
with  no  follow-up  reminders.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  returned  anony¬ 
mously. 

Three  or  four  visits  per  cider 
season  ( 1999-2()()()  and  2()()()- 
2001)  were  made  to  five  cider  pro¬ 
ducers  for  collection  of  samples 
from  apples,  cider  and  the  process¬ 
ing  environment. 

Apples  were  taken  from  con¬ 
tainers  recently  brought  from  the 
orchard,  from  refrigerated  storage 
before  or  after  washing,  and  from 
the  conveyor  belt  on  the  process¬ 
ing  equipment.  Two  to  four  apples 
were  taken  for  each  sample. 
Samples  were  placed  in  sterile 
stomacher  bags  (Fisher  Scientific 
(4).,  Itasca,  IL).  Single  cider  samples 
were  collected  in  1-1  sterile  glass 
jars  before  and  after  preservatives 
were  added  and  after  pasteuriza¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  producers  saved 
cider  samples  in  1 -gallon  retail  con¬ 
tainers  for  pickup  the  following  day. 
Sterile  swabs  wetted  with  0. 1  %  pep¬ 
tone  diluent  (Difeo,  Detroit,  MI) 
were  used  to  recover  organisms 
from  equipment  surfaces.  All 
samples  were  held  at  4°(>  for  2  to  24 
h  until  testing. 

Microbiological  analyses 

Organisms  were  recovered 
from  apples  by  placing  100  ml  of 
sterile  0.1%  peptone  diluent  into 
the  bag  containing  an  apple.  The 
bags  were  vigorously  shaken  for  2 
min  to  dislodge  bacteria  from  the 
apple  surface  (22). 

All  cider  and  apple  rinse  solu¬ 
tion  samples  were  diluted  in  sterile 
0.1%  peptone  and  tested  by  stan¬ 
dard  procedures  ( 10)  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  organisms  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions:  aerobic  bacteria 
were  counted  on  Fryptic  Soy  Agar 
(TSA,  Difeo)  incubated  at  35°(]  for 
48  h;  yeasts  and  molds  on  Potato 
Dextrose  Agar  (PDA,  Difeo)  incu- 
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bated  at  25°C],  5  days;  coliforms  on 
Violet  Red  Bile  Agar  (VRBA,  Difco) 
incubated  at  35°(-  for  24  h  or  on 
H.  co///coliform  Petrifilm  (3M,  St. 
Paul,  MN)  incubated  at  33°C]  for  24 
and  48  li.  E.  co/z/coliform  Petrifilm 
replaced  VRB  agar  in  the  second 
year  of  the  study  because  of  its  ease 
of  use  and  shorter  time  to  obtain 
results.  Silk  et  al.  ( 18)  found  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  {P  >  ().()5)  be¬ 
tween  mean  coliform  counts  ob¬ 
tained  on  Petrifilm  and  VRB  agar. 
Averages  of  counts  from  replicate 
apple  samples  are  reported. 

Biochemical  tests  to  identify' 
microorganisms  isolated  from 
apples  and  cider  included  the  IMVIC; 
(Indole,  Methyl-red,  Voges-Pros- 
kauer.  Oxidase,  (atrate)  series,  gram 
stains,  and  catalase  tests  performed 
according  to  standard  methods 
(10).  The  BBL  crystal  kit  (Becton 
Dickinson  and  (Company,  ('.ockeys- 
ville,  .MD)  for  enteric  non-ferment¬ 
ers  (I'/NF)  was  used  according  to 
the  manufacturer's  instructions. 

Statistical  analysis 

fhe  nonparametric  Wilcoxon 
Rank  Sum  l  est  ( Ki)  was  used  to 
compare  microbial  counts  within 
groups  of  samples  and  to  analy/e 
the  effects  of  pasteurization  and 
use  of  presets  atives  on  microbial 
loads. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
General  survey  af  praducers 

Fle\en  producers  returned  sur¬ 
veys,  for  a  return  rate  of  slightly 
over  SO'o.  Most  were  small  opera¬ 
tions  that  produced  from  34)00  to 
83,000  gallons  of  cider  per  year.  Re¬ 
sponses  are  summarized  in  Table  1 . 

Most  producers  reported  that 
they  did  not  use  drop  or  windfall 
apples.  Almo.st  half  of  the  produc¬ 
ers  received  apples  from  another 
source  al  some  time  during  the  ci¬ 
der  season.  Because  no  specifica¬ 
tions  for  tree-picketl  apples  were 
made  prior  to  purchase  and  no  au¬ 
diting  was  performed,  drop  apples 
could  have  been  present  in  these 
loads.  Altlu)ugh  all  producers  stated 


that  they  sorted  apples  before  pro¬ 
cessing  and  stored  apples  in  a 
cooler,  it  was  observed  on  visits  to 
orchards  that  apples  were  some¬ 
times  stored  outside,  uncovered, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  w  hen  cooler  space  was  lim¬ 
ited. 

(liven  their  rural  location, 
many  processors  used  well  water 
that  was  not  tested  regularly  for 
microorganisms  or  for  chlorine  con¬ 
tent.  With  91%  of  survey  respon¬ 
dents  indicating  that  they  washed 
their  apples,  water  quality  becomes 
a  key  factor  in  the  microbiological 
quality  of  the  cider  process. 

Responses  to  this  survey  sug¬ 
gested  that  cider  processing  in  Iowa 
is  slowly  disappearing.  Two  produc¬ 
ers  reported  they'  had  stopped  mak¬ 
ing  cider;  three  other  producers 
sold  large  portions  of  their  orchards 
during  the  course  of  this  study,  but 
continue  cider  production  for  now. 

The  current  method  of  choice 
to  achieve  the  FDA-mandated  3-log 
pathogen  reduction  is  pasteuriza¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
incorporating  pasteurization  into 
the  cider-making  process  could 
range  from  59,300  to  533,000  year, 
depending  on  the  production  rate 
(4).  This  estimate  includes  the  fixed 
co.sts  of  the  equipment  as  well  as 
installation  and  operating  costs. 
Such  costs  could  be  prohibitive  for 
many  small  producers  w  ho  process 
<  20,000  gallons  of  cider  per  year. 
The  majority  of  Iowa  processors 
pasteurized  their  cider,  but  tem¬ 
peratures  and  times  of  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  varied  widely;  from  160  to 
1-90J.-  to  for  2  to  20  s. 

.Most  pasteurizers  were  plate  heat 
exchangers  with  alarm  and  divert 
val\e  systems. 

(ader  producers  would  wel¬ 
come  a  less  expen^ive,  yet  effective, 
alternative  to  pasteurization  to  re¬ 
duce  pathogens  in  cider.  .Methods 
such  as  r\  light  treatment,  ozon¬ 
ation,  ionizing  irradiation,  and  even 
freeze/thaw  and  other  temperature 
changes  (,i-  9,  /  /.  /5,  J/.  J,i)  that 
are  under  current  investigation 
might  prow  to  be  successful  alter¬ 
natives.  Fquipment  and  operating 
costs,  effectiveness  in  killing  tar¬ 
geted  organisms,  ea.se  of  use,  and 


possible  changes  induced  in  the  ci¬ 
der  must  all  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  when  determining  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  methods. 

The  Iowa  cider  producers  sur¬ 
veyed  here  are  using  .sound  orchard 
management  practices  and  are  in¬ 
corporating  methods  (e.g.  apple 
.sanitizers,  temperature  control,  fil¬ 
tration,  addition  of  preservatives, 
pasteurization)  to  lower  the  risk  of 
£.  coli  0137:H7  contamination. 
Specific  recommendations  for  im¬ 
provement  include  the  use  of  chlo¬ 
rinated  processing  water  and  audit¬ 
ing  of  outside  apple  suppliers. 

Sampling  fram  five  producers 

Three  cider  producers  were  vis¬ 
ited  three  or  four  times  during  both 
1999-2(MM)  and  2(HK)-2(M)1  cider  sea- 
.sons.  One  producer’s  facility  was 
sampled  only  in  the  first  sea.son,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  fifth  producer  in 
the  second  season.  All  processors, 
whether  or  not  they  pasteurized 
their  cider,  added  0.1  "o  potassium 
sorbate  as  a  preservative,  and  one 
producer  also  added  0.1 ‘A)  sodium 
benzoate.  Two  producers  added 
preservative  before  pasteurization, 
but  one  producer  added  preser¬ 
vative  after  pa.steurization.  It  was 
recommended  to  this  pnKlucer  that 
addition  of  pre.servative  be  done 
before  rather  than  after  the  pasteur¬ 
ization  step. 

Microbial  counts  obtained  at 
each  sampling  time  were  averaged 
for  each  year  of  the  study.  Data  for 
yeast  and  mold  and  aerobic  bacte¬ 
ria  counts  on  apples  w  ere  a\  eraged 
across  all  producers  because  little 
variation  was  observed.  However, 
coliform  levels  on  apples  did  vary 
among  producers,  so  data  for  each 
producer  are  presented  separately. 
.Microbial  counts  in  cider  are  re¬ 
ported  as  averages  of  pasteurized 
and  nonpasteurized  products. 

The  limits  of  detection  for  aenv 
bic  bacteria  and  yeasts  and  molds 
were  KMXT'l  apple  ami  KXT’r/ml 
of  cider.  The  limits  of  detection  for 
colifomis  on  apples  and  in  cider  on 
\  RB  agar  w  ere  100  CFl  apple  and 
1  (dT  /ml,  respectively  .  .\  1:10  dilu¬ 
tion  of  cider  w  as  plated  on  Petrifilm 
to  avoid  interference  with  pH  indi- 
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Figure  1.  Average  microbial  loads  on  apples  throughout  the  1999  -  2000  and  2000- 2001 
seasons.  B 1999- 2000  season; D  2000- 2001  season. 
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TABLE  2.  Effects  of  washing  on  overage  bacterial  loads 
of  apples  from  Producer  A  during  the  2000-2001  season 


Trial  Type  of  Organism  CFU/apple 

Unwashed  (±SD)  Washed  (±  SD) 


1 

Aerobic  Bacteria 

6.7  X  10" 

4.6  X  10" 

8.3  X  10" 

6.7  X  10" 

1 

Coliforms 

1.1  X  10" 

25 

1.4  X  10" 

9.6  X  10" 

2 

Aerobic  Bacteria 

5.3  X  10’ 

4.6  X  10" 

5.9  X  10" 

6.1  X  10" 

2 

Coliforms 

1.0  X  10^ 

0 

4.6  X  10" 

6.9  X  10" 

3 

Aerobic  Bacteria 

1.2  X  10" 

1.2  X  10" 

1.5  X  10" 

1.3  X  10" 

3 

Coliforms 

1.0  X  10^ 

0 

8.2  X  10" 

9.9  X  10" 

cators  present  in  Petrifiim  and  allow 
correct  color  reactions  for  coliform 
and  E.  coli  colonies  to  be  seen.  Thus, 
the  coliform  and  E.  coli  detection 
limit  on  Petrifiim  was  10  CFU/ml. 

Microbial  counts  on  apples 

Figure  1  presents  the  average 
contamination  levels  for  apples  des¬ 
tined  for  cider.  Average  counts  of 
yeasts  and  molds  were  similar  for 
the  two  years  of  the  study,  usually 


between  3-0  x  10^  and  1.0  x  10'’ 
CFU/apple;  the  highest  average 
value  was  1.1  x  10"  CFU/apple. 
About  85%  of  these  counts  were 
yeasts. 

Aerobic  bacterial  counts  on 
apples  were  also  similar  over  the 
two  seasons,  generally  between  2.6 
X  10’  and  8.0  x  10'’ CFU/apple;  the 
highest  average  count  was  1 .4  x  10" 
CFU/apple.  If  it  is  assumed  that 
a  typical  small  apple  weighs  100-150 
g,  these  numbers  would  be  similar 


to  the  average  aerobic  bacterial 
count  of  4.6  X  10^  CFU/g  of  apple 
reported  by  Senkel  et  al.  f/ 7>  in  a 
study  of  Maryland  cider  producers. 

Coliform  counts  on  apples  var¬ 
ied  among  producers  and  were  gen¬ 
erally  lower  in  the  second  year  than 
in  the  first  year  of  the  study.  Counts 
ranged  between  <  100  and  1 .0  x  10'’ 
CFU/apple.  No  coliforms  were  de¬ 
tected  on  apples  from  Producer  E, 
whereas  apples  from  Producer  B 
were  contaminated  with  up  to  10'’ 
C^FU/apple.  Producer  E  waxed  the 
apples,  which  may  have  reduced 
the  levels  of  coliforms  detected. 
Typical  E.  coli  colonies  were  de¬ 
tected  in  only  8.6'%  of  the  apple 
samples  tested. 

It  might  be  anticipated  that 
washing  and/or  brushing  apples 
would  remove  some  microbial  con¬ 
taminants.  Most  of  the  participating 
processors  washed  and/or  brushed 
their  apples  immediately  after  har¬ 
vest,  so  unwashed  apples  were  not 
generally  available  for  sampling. 
However,  it  was  possible  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effect  of  washing  apples  on 
microbial  counts  for  Producer  A, 
who  washed  and  brushed  apples 
immediately  prior  to  processing. 
Microbial  counts  on  Producer  A’s 
apples  before  and  after  this  wash 
step  during  the  200()-2()()l  season 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Aerobic  bacteria  and  coliforms 
on  Producer  A’s  apples  increased 
significantly  (f*  <  0.00 1 )  after  wash¬ 
ing  and  brushing.  On  average,  aero¬ 
bic  bacteria  increased  by  240'%  and 
coliforms  increased  by  over  4000'% 
after  the  apples  were  washed. 
Yeasts  and  molds  were  not  similarly 
affected;  washing  reduced  counts 
by  2  .3%.  Upon  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  aerobic  bacteria  were  found 
in  all  six  samples  of  water  taken 
from  the  processing  room.  The 
source  of  processing  water,  a  well, 
had  not  been  chlorinated  that  year, 
and  the  well  water  had  not  been 
tested  in  the  previous  six  months. 
It  is  likely  that  the  well  water  was 
the  source  of  contamination  on  the 
washed  apples. 

With  the  high  microbial  loads 
(including  coliforms)  seen  on 
apples,  it  is  essential  that  produc¬ 
ers  use  sound  fruit  for  cider  produc- 
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Figure  2.  Average  microbial  loads  in  unpasteurized  cider  throughout  the  1999-  2000  and 
2000-2001  seasons.  H1999-  2000  season;  02000-  2001  season. 
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Figure  3.  Average  microbial  loads  in  pasteurized  cider  throughout  the  1999-  2000  and 
2000-2001  seasons.  H  1999- 2000  season;  02000- 2001  season. 


tion  and  maintain  proper  storage 
conditions.  While  E.  coli  were 
found  in  only  a  small  percentage  of 
apples  tested,  the  possibility  of  such 
contamination  is  real  and  must  be 
considered  by  processors.  The  steps 
in  apple  handling  (washing,  stor¬ 
age,  culling)  must  be  performed 
with  care.  Any  reductions  in  micro¬ 
bial  loads  on  incoming  apples  will 


assist  further  processing  steps  in  re¬ 
ducing  counts  in  the  final  product. 

Microbial  counts  in  cider 

Figures  2  and  3  summarize  mi¬ 
crobial  counts  in  cider  for  the  two 
years  of  the  study.  Yeast  and  mold 
counts  in  pasteurized  cider  were 
always  less  than  1.0  x  10'  CFU/ml 


and  were  usually  between  10  and 
20  CFU/ml.  Counts  were  higher  in 
unpasteurized  cider,  with  more 
variability  among  producers;  the 
highest  count  obtained  was  7.3  x 
10^  CFU/ml  in  the  first  year  and  3.9 
X  10'  CFU/ml  in  the  second  year. 

Levels  of  aerobic  bacteria 
ranged  between  15  and  1.6  x  10' 
CFLI/ml  in  pasteurized  cider  and 
between  210  and  1.1x10'  CFU/ml 
in  unpasteurized  cider.  Counts 
were  slightly  higher  in  the  second 
year  of  the  study.  These  results 
agree  with  those  from  a  Maryland 
study  that  reported  10' to  10*  aero¬ 
bic  bacteria  per  ml  in  pasteurized 
cider  and  10*  to  10'  aerobic  bacte¬ 
ria  per  ml  in  unpasteurized  cider 
(17). 

(x)liform  levels  in  cider  were 
low  and  fluctuated  very  little  be¬ 
tween  the  two  seasons.  Counts 
were  below  the  limit  of  detection 
(10  CFU/ml)  in  pa.steurized  ciders. 
Unpasteurized  samples  had  less 
than  1.3  x  10'  coliforms  per  ml; 
most  were  in  the  range  of  10  to  200 
CFU/ml.  In  contrast,  Senkel  et  al. 
(17)  reported  an  average  coliform 
count  of  1.3  X  10'  CFU/ml  in  un¬ 
pasteurized  cider  and  3.2  x  10' 
CFU/ml  in  pasteurized  samples.  No 
E.  coli  were  found  in  cider  samples 
in  the  present  study. 

HACCP  plans  were  prepared 
for  the  four  cider  producers  who 
were  studied  in  depth  during  the 
1999-2(K)0  season.  It  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  implementation  of  these 
plans  during  the  2000-200 1  sea.son 
might  result  in  reduced  microbial 
loads  seen  on  these  producers’ 
apples  and  cider.  However,  micro¬ 
bial  loads  differed  very  little  between 
the  two  years  of  the  study.  Observa¬ 
tions  made  during  site  visits  in  2000- 
2001  noted  improvements  in  good 
manufacturing  and  sanitation  prac¬ 
tices.  Such  improvements  should 
contribute  to  overall  cider  quality 
and  safety  even  if  reductions  in  mi¬ 
crobial  counts  weren’t  significant. 

Effect  of  preservatives  and 
pasteurization 

Table  3  summarizes  the  average 
percent  kill  achieved  by  the  five 
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TABLE  3.  Average  percent  kill  of  yeasts  and  molds,  aerobic 
bacteria,  and  coliforms  in  apple  cider  by  pasteurization  and 
addition  of  preservative 


Producer 

Y&M 

Pasteurization 

Aerobes  Coliforms 

Y&M 

Preservative 

Aerobes  Coliforms 

A 

99.95 

95.9 

86 

0 

31 

36 

B 

99.86 

99.1 

97.5 

0 

1 

67 

C 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

60 

74 

74 

D 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

77 

76 

70 

N/A  -not  applicable  since  producer  did  not  pasteurize 


cider  producers  through  use  of  pre¬ 
servative  and  pasteurization.  The 
values  in  the  table  were  obtained 
by  comparing  microbial  counts  in 
cider  before  and  after  addition  of 
preservative  and  before  and  after 
pasteurization  (if  this  process  was 
used).  The  data  illustrate  each 
producer's  process  effectiveness  in 
reducing  microorganisms  during 
the  two  years  of  the  study. 

In  the  1999-2()()()  season,  pas¬ 
teurization  significantly  (/^  <().()()  1 ) 
reduced  counts  of  yeasts  and  molds, 
aerobic  bacteria,  and  coliforms. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for 
the  2()()()-2()() I  season,  but  the 
coliform  counts  were  already  so 
low  that  statistically  significant  re¬ 
ductions  could  not  be  demon¬ 
strated.  Yeast  anti  mold  counts  were 
reduced  by  at  least  99.9%  (3  logs) 
and  aerobic  bacteria  were  reduced 
by  at  least  9S%.  Senkel  et  al.  (H) 
reported  that  pasteurization  re¬ 
duced  aerobic  bacteria  in  cider  by 
2.63  logs  (>  99"o). 

Addition  ofO.  1%  potassium  sor- 
bate  to  cider  had  a  smaller  and  more 
variable  effect  on  microbial  num¬ 
bers,  reducing  viable  counts  of 
yeasts  and  molds  by  32"..  to  HH'V),  of 
aerobic  bacteria  by  2"()  to  99'*().  and 
of  coliforms  by  t()'A>  to  99.98‘’i>. 
Large  differences  among  producers 
about  measurement  and  addition  of 
presertative  to  the  cider  were  ob¬ 
served.  Inaccurate  measurement  of 


preservative  and  contamination 
through  the  u.se  of  poorly  cleaned 
untensils  were  likely,  and  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  variations  seen  in  antimi¬ 
crobial  effects.  Addition  of  preser¬ 
vative  after  pasteurization  by  one 
producer  would  be  a  likely  source 
of  po.st-processing  contamination. 

Pasteurization  is  an  effective 
means  of  reducing  microbial  loads 
in  cider  and  lengthening  its  shelf 
life.  1  lowever,  cider  producers  lack 
a  time-temperature  standard  for 
pasteurization  conditions,  and  so 
far  must  either  use  etiuipment  de¬ 
signed  for  milk  processing  or  put 
together  units  that  may  not  achieve 
the  proper  conditions.  T  heir  pas¬ 
teurization  equipment,  particularly 
thermometers  and  How  diversion 
devices,  must  be  inspected,  tested, 
and  calibrated  regularly  to  ensure 
proper  function  of  all  components. 
V  alidated  processes  for  3-log  reduc¬ 
tion  of  pertinent  pathogens  and 
appropriate  equipment  that  can  at¬ 
tain  these  process  conditions  are 
needed. 

Identification  of  common 
contaminants 

Of  the  organisms  present  in 
typical  apple  and  cider  samples, 
approximately  bO".)  were  gram¬ 
negative  bacteria,  IS'))  were  gram¬ 
positive  bacteria,  and  23‘’o  were 
yeasts.  Representative  colonies 
were  streaked  for  purity  on  T'SA  and 


tentatively  identified  by  common 
procedures.  Approximately  275 
colonies  were  .selected;  from  obser¬ 
vations  of  colony  appearance,  gram 
reaction,  and  cell  morphology,  it 
was  estimated  that  at  least  12  dif¬ 
ferent  gram-negative  bacteria,  8  dif¬ 
ferent  gram-positive  bacteria,  15 
different  yeasts,  and  10  different 
molds  were  present. 

Most  of  the  gram-positive  bac¬ 
teria  were  tentatively  identified  as 
Bacillus  spp.  or  Stre[)tomYces  spp. 
The  gram-negative  bacteria  were 
either  long  and  narrow  or  short  and 
fat  rods;  about  8()'’i,  of  these  bacte¬ 
ria  were  classified  as  members  of 
the  Huterohacteriaceae  based  on 
their  ability  to  ferment  lactose. 
Further  identification  of  10  of  these 
organisms  was  attempted  by  using 
the  BBL  Crystal  F/NF  identification 
kit.  Organisms  were  placed  in  the 
following  genera:  Huterohacter  {on 
apples),  Klebsiella,  Rahnella, 
Aciuetohacter,  and  Pseiulouionas. 
Species  could  not  be  identified  in 
most  cases  because  of  aty  pical  bio¬ 
chemical  reactions. 

Although  Buterohacteriaceae 
are  commonly  found  in  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  counts  on  apples  and  in 
cider  could  be  reduced  further  with 
proper  storage  and  handling  of 
apples,  sound  water  source  pro¬ 
cessing,  proper  sanitation  and  pest 
management  programs,  good  manu¬ 
facturing  practices,  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  FIACXT^  systems. 
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I  AFP  2002  -  the  Association’s  89th  Annual 
Meeting  once  again  showed  how  the 
Association  continues  to  grow  and  expand 
with  a  record  attendance.  This  is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment  given  the  year  of  tragedy 
and  economic  struggles  which  we  have  faced. 

More  than  1,400  individuals  from  31  countr¬ 
ies  gathered  in  San  Diego  to  share  ideas,  gather 
information  and  grow  their  professional  net¬ 
works.  Over  80  companies  exhibited  the  latest 
technology  and  innovations  in  food  safety. 
Congratulations  on  making  this  year’s  meeting  the  best  ever! 

Several  individuals  got  a  head  start  by  participating  in  the  four  workshops  that  were 
held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  prior  to  the  Meeting.  The  workshops  covered  a  wide 
spectrum  of  topics  including  the  detection  of  Listeria  monocytogenes,  current 
practices  in  produce  safety,  control  of  pathogens  in  the  dairy  processing  environment, 
and  media  training. 

Two  receptions  were  held  Saturday  evening  —  the  New  Member  Reception  and 
the  Affiliate  Educational  Reception.  Both  were  well  attended  and  provided  excellent 
interaction  among  attendees.  _ 


Scenes  from  lAFP  2002 


p 


Sunday  was  a  busy  day.  Committee  meetings  started  the  day  off  bright  and  early. 
Minutes  from  these  meetings  are  published  starting  on  page  786.  Dr.  Mitchell  L.  Cohen, 
Director,  Division  of  Bacterial  and  Mycotic  Diseases,  National  Center  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  delivered  the  prestigious  Ivan 
Parkin  Lecture  at  the  Opening  Session.  His  presentation  was  titled  “Food  Safety  in  the 
Time  of  Anthrax.”  Following  the  lecture,  a  Cheese  and  Wine  reception  sponsored  by 
Kraft  Foods  was  enjoyed  by  all. 


Monday  morning  was  the  start  of  3  days  filled  with  more  than  400  scientific 
presentations  including  23  symposia,  66  technical  sessions  and  225  poster  pre¬ 
sentations.  A  special  thank  you  to  Chairperson  Frank  Yiannas  and  the  2002  Program 
Committee  for  an  excellent  program!  Summaries  of  the  sessions,  prepared  by  the 
Student  Professional  Development  Group,  begin  on  page  768.  Abstracts  from  LAPP 
2002  can  be  found  on  our  Web  site. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  several  attendees  took  part  in  the  social  activities  offered  in 
conjunction  with  LAPP  2002.  A  reception  sponsored  by  Qualicon  welcomed  attendees 
into  the  exhibit  hall.  Then  it  was  off  to  the  world  famous  San  Diego  Zoo.  Over 


600  individuals  explored  the  Zoo  during  the  Monday  Night  Social  sponsored  by 
IGEN  International.  From  Polar  Bear  Plunge  to  Tiger  River,  everyone  had  a  great  time! 
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The  Annual  Business  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  President  Jim  Dickson 
reported  on  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Association  over  the  past  year. 
Charters  were  presented  to  two  new  Affiliates,  the  Brazil  Association  for  Food 
Protection  and  the  Southern  California  Association  for  Food  Protection.  Welcome 
new  Affiliates!  See  page  784  for  the  Business  Meeting  Minutes. 

On  Tuesday  evening  many  attendees  took  advantage  of  touring  beautiful  scenic 
San  Diego.  Over  170  individuals  boarded  the  Lord  Hornblower  for  a  relaxing  dinner 
cniise.  Everyone  was  amazed  by  the  endless  things  to  do  and  see  in  San  Diego! 


Several  deserving  individuals  were  recognized  for  their  dedication  to  “Advancing 
Food  Safety”  and  their  active  participation  in  the  Association  at  the  Awards  Banquet 
on  Wednesday  evening.  See  page  758  for  a  listing  of  the  Award  Recipients. 

A  group  that  deserves  special  recognition  for  the  success  of  lAFP  2002  is  the 
Southern  California  Association  for  Food  Protection  (SCAFP).  Under  the  leadership  of 
Margaret  Burton  and  Jennylynd  James,  SCAFP  contributed  many  hours  both  prior  to  and 
during  the  Meeting  to  make  it  a  success.  Thank  you  SCAFP  for  your  time  and  dedication! 
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Another  group  that  deserves  a  round  of  applause  is  our  Student  Professional 
Development  Group  and  their  chairperson,  Manan  Sharma.  The  presence  of  students 
was  recognized  everywhere  at  lAPP  2002  from  their  booth  in  the  exhibit  hall  foyer, 


to  their  involvement  as  session  room  monitors  and  audiovisual  assistants,  to  their 
technical  and  poster  presentations.  You  are  the  future  leaders  of  the  Association! 

lAFP  2002  is  the  leading  food  safety  conference.  We  are  confident  that  LAPP  2003 
will  continue  this  tradition.  Reserve  the  dates  August  10-13,  for  lAFP  2003  in  New 
Orleans. 
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2002  Award  Winners 


DARDEN  Restaurants  receives  the  2002  Black  Pearl  Award,  (left  to  right) 

Al  Fain,  John  Chrisman,  Peter  Hibbard,  Tom  Chesnut,  Greg  Brun  and  lAFP 
Past  President  Jenny  Scott.  F  &  H  Food  Equipment  Co.  and  Wilbur  Feagan 
sponsor  the  oward. 

BLACK  PEARL  AWARD 

Darden  Restaurants 
Orlando,  Florida 

Each  year,  the  International  Association  for  Food 
Protection  honors  a  single  company  with  its  most 
prestigious  award,  “The  Black  Pearl,”  in  recognition 
of  that  company's  efforts  in  advancing  food  safety 
and  quality  through  consumer  programs,  employee 
relations,  educational  activities,  adherence  to  stan¬ 
dards  and  support  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
lAFP.  The  recipient  of  the  2002  Black  Pearl  Award 
is  Darden  Restaurants. 

Darden  Restaurants  is  the  largest  publicly  traded 
casual  dining  company  in  the  world,  serving  almost 
300  million  meals  annually  at  1,200  restaurants 
across  North  America.  Headquartered  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  Darden  operates  four  distinct  restaurant 
companies:  Red  Lobster,  'I’he  Olive  (larden,  Bahama 
Breeze,  and  Smokey  Bones. 

Food  safety  has  always  been  a  top  priority  at 
Darden  Restaurants.  Their  I'otal  Quality  Team,  which 
consists  of  over  50  food  scientists,  microbiologists, 
and  public  health  professionals,  oversees  their  “farm- 
to-fork”  food  safety  net.  This  team  includes  food 
safety  specialists  who  visit  every  restaurant  to 
evaluate  performance,  provide  training,  and  rein¬ 
force  the  best  food  safety  and  sanitation  practices. 


As  part  of  their  farm-to-fork  program,  Darden  has 
team  members  in  six  different  countries  that  work 
directly  with  suppliers  and  distributors  to  ensure 
that  food  safety  standards  are  met  in  every  step  of 
the  process.  All  points  in  the  supply  chain  must  meet 
Darden’s  stringent  food  safety  specifications,  from 
supplier  to  distributor  to  restaurant.  From  developing 
new  food  safety  technologies  to  evaluating  products 
in  its  seven  laboratories,  Darden  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  see  that  the  food  products  they  serve  meets  the 
highest  standards. 

HONORARY  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 
AWARD 

This  prestigious  honor  is  awarded  to  k)ng-time 
I  AFP  Members  for  their  dedication  to  the  high  ideals 
and  objectives  of  I  AFP  and  for  dedicated  service  to 
the  Association. 


lAFP  President  James  Dickson  (right)  presents  the  2002  Honorary  Life 
Membership  Award  to  Warren  Clark  (David  Fry  accepting  the  award 
for  Warren  Clark). 


Dr.  Warren  S.  Clark,  Jr. 

Addison,  Illinois 

Dr.  Warren  S.  (dark,  Jr.,  is  a  native  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  He  received  his  BS  degree,  with  distinction,  in 
dairy  manufacturing  from  the  University  of  (x)nnecti- 
cut.  Following  military  service  he  earned  MS  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  dairy  microbiology  and  human 
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nutrition  from  Iowa  State  University.  Dr.  Clark  joined 
the  American  Dry  Milk  Institute,  predecessor  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  American  Dairy  Products  Institute, 
following  employment  in  education  and  industry. 

Beginning  with  his  international  involvement 
with  whey  product  standards  in  the  mid-1970s,  Dr. 
('.lark  has  become  recognized  and  widely  respected 
for  his  ability  to  represent  the  processed  dairy 
products  industry,  both  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally. 

In  1986,  Dr.  (dark  became  the  seventh  person, 
the  first  and  only  US  individual,  to  be  recognized  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Society  ConfrMe  des  Tasteurs 
de  Petit  Lait  for  his  dedicated  and  outstanding 
service  to  the  whey  processing  industry  internation¬ 
ally.  Dr.  (dark  held  leadership  roles  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  International  Whey  Conferences 
held  in  the  United  States  in  1986  and  1997,  and 
in  (iermany  in  2001. 

In  1999,  Dr.  Clark  was  awarded  the  USDA  Agri¬ 
culture  Honor  Award  for  Excellence  as  a  member  of 
the  European  Union  Certification  Team.  He  also  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
US  Trade  Ambassador  to  serve  three  terms  on  the 
Agricultural  Technical  Advisory  Committee  for 
I'rade  in  Dairy  Products. 

Dr.  (dark  has  worked  to  advance  the  processed 
dairy  products  indu.stry  including  active  service 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  as  an  officer  of  the 
US  National  Committee  of  the  International  Dairy 
Federation;  service  on  the  American  Public  Health 
Association’s  Intersociety  Council  to  develop  two 
editions  oi  Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination 
of  Dairy  Products-,  on  the  editorial  review  boards  for 
Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation  and  the 
Journal  of  Food  Protection,  and  as  an  lAFP  commit¬ 
tee  member.  In  1993  he  received  the  3-A  Bronze 
Award  for  meritorious  service  to  the  3-A  Sanitary 
Standards  program.  He  currently  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  3-A  Sanitary  Standards  Symbol  Administrative 
(d)uncil,  a  position  he  was  first  elected  to  in  1977. 

In  February,  2002,  Dr.  Clark  retired  from  the 
American  Dairy  Products  Institute  following  33  years 
of  service,  26  of  which  were  as  CEO  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  awarded  the  Institute’s  Award  of  Merit 
in  April,  2002. 

HARRY  HAVERLAND  CITATION 
AWARD 

Mr.  John  G.  Cerveny 
Madison^  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  (i.  Cerveny  is  this  year’s  recipient  of 
the  Harry  Haverland  ('.itation  Award  for  his  years  of 
devotion  to  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  I  AFP. 


lAFP  President-Elect  Anna  Lammerding  presents  John  Cerveny  with  the 
2002  Harry  Haverland  Citation  Award.  Silliker  Inc.  sponsors  this  award. 


Mr.  Cerveny  has  been  a  food  safety  consultant 
since  retiring  from  Oscar  Meyer  Foods  in  March 
1996.  His  thirty-seven-year  career  at  (^scar  Meyer 
as  a  microbiologist  was  directed  toward  the  safety 
and  quality  of  ready-to-eat  meat  and  poultry  products. 

From  1986  to  1996,  Mr.  Cerveny  represented 
Oscar  Meyer  on  the  International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  North  America  (ILSI-N.A.)  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  iMicrobiology.  The  purpose  of  this 
(Committee,  which  is  made  up  of  food  industry 
representatives,  is  to  proactively  identify  and  fund 
research  on  microorganisms  that  are  of  public  health 
concern.  As  a  representative  of  ILSI,  .Mr.  Cerveny 
met  with  the  I  AFP  Program  Committee  in  1992  and 
submitted  proposals  for  three  symposia  for  the  1993 
lAFP  Annual  Meeting.  All  three  were  accepted  and 
since  then,  this  professional  relationship  between 
I  AFP  and  ILSI  continues  to  benefit  both  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Cerveny  has  been  a  Member  of  lAFP  since 
1969.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I  AFP  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  from  1992  until  1997  and  served  as  (Chairper¬ 
son  for  two  years.  He  also  served  as  the  (Chairperson 
of  the  Meat  Safety  and  (Quality  Professional  Develop)- 
ment  (iroup  and  the  Developing  Scientists  Awards 
Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I  AFP  Long 
Range  Planning  (Committee  and  has  organized 
several  symposia  for  Annual  Meetings. 

Mr.  (Cerveny  was  awarded  the  lAFP  Harold 
Barnum  Industry  Award  in  1997,  and  in  2001 
was  awarded  the  lAFP  Honorary  Life  Membership 
Award.  In  1999,  the  Wisconsin  Association  of  Milk 
and  Food  Sanitarians  recognized  him  with  the 
Sanitarian  Award. 
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been  a  eonsultant  for  NIH,  WHO,  FAQ,  and  other 
government  agencies  and  private  companies  in  the 
area  of  food  safety. 


lAFP  Secretary,  Kathy  Glass  and  Fritz  Buss,  (left)  Nelson-Jameson,  Inc. 
present  Douglas  Marshall  with  the  2002  Educator  Award. 
Nelson-Jameson,  Inc.  sponsors  this  award. 


EDUCATOR  AWARD 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Marshall 
Mississippi  State^  Mississippi 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Marshall  is  this  year’s  recipient  of 
the  Educator  Award,  i'his  Award  recognizes  an  lAFP 
Member  for  outstanding  service  to  the  public,  the 
Association  and  the  arena  of  education  in  food  safety. 

Dr.  .Marshall  is  a  Kearney,  Nebraska  native  and 
has  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska-Lincoln.  During  his  M.S.  degree,  mentored 
by  Dr.  Lloyd  Bullerman,  he  worked  on  the  antimicro¬ 
bial  properties  of  sucrose  fatty  acid  esters. 

Dr.  Marshall  earned  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida  where  he  worked  with  Dr. 
Ronald  Schmidt  on  understanding  the  physiological 
basis  for  commensalism  between  Listeria  mono¬ 
cytogenes  and  Pseudomonas  in  milk.  He  has  served 
on  the  faculty  of  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Mississippi  State  University  where  he  is  now  a 
professor  of  food  science  and  technology.  He  also  is 
president  and  director  of  the  Louisiana-based  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  the  Food  Safety  Institute,  LL(].  During  his 
professorships  he  has  directed  twelve  M.S.  and  nine 
Ph.D.  students  and  has  taught  a  number  of  food 
microbiology  and  food  science  courses.  He  has  over 
150  contributions  to  the  research  literature,  with 
recent  efforts  focused  on  developing  methods  to 
rapidly  detect  and  control  foodborne  pathogens  in 
muscle  foods.  His  commodity  interest  is  marine  and 
aquacultured  seafoods. 

His  service  record  is  highlighted  by  four  cons¬ 
ecutive  terms  on  the  editorial  board  of  ihe  Journal 
of  Food  Protection.  He  also  serves  as  contributing 
editor  for  the  journal  Food  Microbiology  ^ind  has 


lAFP  President-Elect,  Anna  Lammerding  presents  Dan  Erickson  with  the 
2002  Sanitarian  Award.  Ecolab  Inc.,  Food  and  Beverage  Division  sponsors 
this  award. 


SANITARIAN  AWARD 

Mr.  Dan  Erickson 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Dan  Erickson  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Sanitarian  Award  for  his  service  to  the  public,  the 
Association  and  the  profession  of  the  Sanitarian. 

Mr.  Erickson  began  his  career  as  a  dairy  sanitarian 
with  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Agriculture 
(MDA)  in  1984.  He  accepted  the  position  of  Inter¬ 
state  Milk  Shipper  (IMS)  (Certification  Officer  in  the 
MDA  St.  Paul  office  in  April  of  1986.  The  department 
has  regulatory  and  certification  responsibility  for  all 
milk  and  milk  products  produced  and  processed  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  IMS  (Certification 
Officer,  Mr.  Erickson  has  responsibility  for  regulatory 
inspection,  pasteurization  equipment  testing  and 
product  sampling  in  three  fluid  milk  bottling  plants 
and  one  cultured  foods  processing  plant  in  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  area.  He  provides  training 
and  assistance  to  Minnesota’s  dairy  industry  in  the 
areas  of  milk  transportation  and  sampling,  dairy  farm 
inspection  and  milk  pasteurization  and  processing. 
Mr.  Erickson  is  active  in  the  International  Association 
for  Food  Protection  (lAFP),  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  3-A  (Committee  on  Sanitary  Procedures  since 
1993  and  as  the  (Committee’s  (Chairperson  since 
1997.  Mr.  Erickson  is  a  member  of  the  National 
(Conference  on  Interstate  Milk  Shipments  (N(CiMS) 
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and  serves  on  the  NCIMS  Milk  Transport  Committee 
which  he  has  submitted  many  proposed  updates  for 
revising  the  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance  and  pre¬ 
sented  work  completed  by  the  committee  at  lAFP 
2000  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Erickson  has  been  a  member  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  affiliate  since  1984,  an  officer  for  the  board 
of  directors  since  1995  and  was  president  of  the 
organization  in  1997.  He  worked  as  a  co-chair  of 
the  Local  Arrangements  Committee  for  I  AFP  2001 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


lAFP  President,  James  Dickson  (right)  and  Fred  Weber,  Weber  Scientific 
present  Mansel  Griffiths  (Diane  Wood  accepting  the  award  for  Mansel 
Griffiths)  with  the  2002  Maurice  Weber  Laboratorian  Award.  Weber 
Scientific  sponsors  this  award. 


MAURICE  WEBER  LABORATORIAN 
AWARD 

Dr.  Mansel  W.  Griffiths 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 

l)r.  Mansel  W.  Griffiths  is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  Maurice  Weber  Laboratorian  Award.  This  award 
recognizes  Dr.  Ciriffiths  for  his  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  laboratory  and  his  commitment  in  the 
development  of  innovative  and  practical  anahtical 
approaches  to  suppt)rt  food  safety. 

Dr.  Griffiths  was  born  and  raised  in  Swansea, 
South  Wales.  He  received  his  B.Sc.  degree  in  applied 
biology  at  North  East  London  Pohlechnic  and  his 
Ph.D.  was  obtained  from  Leicester  Liniversity  where 
he  studied  the  biochemistry  of  thermophilic  micro¬ 
organisms. 

Dr.  Griffiths  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Hannah  Research  Institute,  Ayr,  Scotland  in  1974  and, 
in  1980,  he  became  head  of  the  Dairy  Microbiology 
group.  In  1990  Dr.  Griffiths  accepted  the  position 
of  chairperson  of  dairy  microbiology  in  the  Food 
Science  Department  at  the  l^niversity  of  Ciuelph. 

He  is  program  chairperson  for  the  .VLSc.  in  Food 
Safety  and  Quality  Assurance,  and  has  recently  been 
appointed  director  of  the  (Canadian  Research  Institute 
for  Food  Safety. 


His  current  research  interests  include  rapid 
detection  of  foodborne  pathogens,  factors  control¬ 
ling  growth  and  survival  of  microorganisms  in  food, 
and  beneficial  uses  of  microorganisms.  Dr.  Griffiths 
has  authored  more  than  170  peer-reviewed  articles. 

Dr.  Griffiths  is  an  associate  scientific  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Food  Science,  a  member  of  the  executive 
editorial  board  of  Journal  of  the  Science  of  Food 
and  Agriculture,  and  serves  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  Food  Research  International,  Journal  of  Food 
Protection  and  International  Journal  of  Food 
Microbiology^.  He  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Dairy  Federation  working  group  on  milk-borne 
pathogens  and  serves  on  the  Expert  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  for  Dairy  Farmers  of  Canada. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  working  party  on  Academic 
Education  in  Food  Microbiology'  of  the  International 
Union  of  Microbiological  Societies  and  was  the 
G.  Malcolm  Trout  visiting  scholar  at  Michigan  State 
University  in  1999. 


lAFP  Vice  President,  Paul  Hall  (also  representing  Kraft  Foods)  presents 
Thomas  McMeeken  (left)  with  the  2002  International  Leadership  Award. 
Kraft  Foods  sponsors  this  award. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
AWARD 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  McMeekin 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  Australia 

Dr.  Tom  McMeekin  is  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  International  Leadership  Award.  This  award 
is  presented  to  Dr.  McMeekin  for  his  dedicaton  to  the 
high  ideals  and  objectives  of  lAFP  and  for  promotion 
of  the  mission  of  the  Association  in  countries  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  C^anada. 
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Dr.  McMeekin  received  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  degrees  [B.Agr.(Hons)  and  Ph.D.]  from 
The  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  UK,  in  1968  and 
1971,  and  in  1989  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  science 
degree  by  that  institution  for  contributions  to  food 
microbiology  and  bacterial  taxonomy. 

Currently  he  holds  a  personal  chair  of  micro¬ 
biology  at  the  University  of  Tasmania  where  he  is  also 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Food  Safety  and  Quality. 

His  research  interests  are  in  food  microbiology  and 
Antarctic  biotechnology’,  in  which  he  directs  a  team 
of  30  researchers. 

Dr.  McMeekin  has  contributed  to  numerous 
publications,  including  the  monograph  “Predictive 
Microbiology:  Theory  and  Application,”  and  has 
made  over  30  invited  international  conference  and 
workshop  presentations. 

In  1994  Dr.  McMeekin  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Australian  Academy  of  Technological  Sciences 
and  Engineering,  and  in  2000  was  appointed  a 
Scientific  Fellow  by  the  Australia  New  Zealand  Food 
Authority.  Awards  include  the  JR  Vickery  Medal 
(International  Institute  of  Refrigeration,  1987),  and 
in  1998  the  Annual  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Australian 
Institute  of  Food  Science  and  Technology.  He  is  an 
executive  board  member  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Food  Microbiology  and  Hygiene,  an  editor 
of  the  International  Journal  of  Food  Microbiology, 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of 
Food  Protection.  Dr.  McMeekin’s  work  in  Antarctic 
microbiology'  was  recognized  in  1998  by  description 
of  a  new  bacterial  species,  Planococcus  mcmeekinii. 

NFPA  FOOD  SAFETY  AWARD 

Dr.  Nelson  Cox 
Athens,  Georgia 

Dr.  Nelson  Cox  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
National  Food  Processors  Association’s  (NFPA)  Food 
Safety  Award  for  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
food  safety  research  and  education. 

Dr.  Cox  earned  a  B.S.  in  bacteriology  (1966), 
an  M.S.  in  food  science  (1968),  and  a  Ph.D.  in  poultry 
science  (1971)  from  Louisiana  State  University.  Since 
1971,  he  has  been  a  research  scientist  at  Russell 
Research  Center  in  Athens,  Georgia  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  500  scientific  publications  in  the 
area  of  food  and  poultry  microbiology,  concentrating 


lAFP  Past  President,  Jenny  Scott  (also  representing  NFPA)  presents  Nelson 
Cox  with  the  2002  NFPA  Food  Safety  Award.  The  National  Food 
Processors  Association  sponsors  this  award. 


primarily  on  Salmonella,  Campylobacter,  Clost¬ 
ridium  perfringens.  Listeria,  and  Yersinia.  In  the 
last  three  years  Dr.  Cox  has  focused  on  the  persistent 
problem  of  Campylobacter  in  chickens.  Despite  the 
relatively  short  time  that  Dr.  Cox  has  worked  in  this 
area  he  has  made  a  paradigm-shifting  discovery.  He 
was  the  fist  person  in  the  world  to  demonstrate  that 
Campylobacter  jejuni  can  be  transmitted  from  the 
breeder  flock  through  eggs  to  broilers  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Cox  is  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Microbiology  and  currently  serves  as  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana 
State  University.  He  has  been  issued  seven  patents 
that  have  been  licensed  by  commercial  companies; 
served  on  the  editorial  board  of Journal  of  Food 
Protection;  Poultry  Science;  Journal  of  Applied 
Poultry  Research;  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation;  Journal  of  Muscle  Foods,  and  Journal 
of  Rapid  Methods  and  Automation  in  Microbiology. 

Awards  received  by  Dr.  Cox  include:  C.W.  Upp 
Award  (1971),  Ralston  Purina  Re.search  Award 
(1972),  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  of  America  Award 
(1977),  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  Award  in 
Technology  Transfer  (1996),  ARS  Technology  Trans¬ 
fer  Award  (1996),  National  Broiler  Research  Award 
(1997),  Kansas  State  University  Distinguished  Service 
Award  (1997),  and  nine  USDA  Certificates  of  Merit. 
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DEVELOPING  SCIENTIST  AWARDS 


ORAL 

1  St  —  Tam  Mai 

2nd  —  Maha  Hajmeer 

3rd  —  Leslie  Thompson 


¥' 


LeeAnne  Jackson  (left)  presents  Kimberly  Lamar  with  the 
1st  place  Poster  Developing  Scientist  Award. 


POSTER 

1  St  —  Kimberly  Lamar 
2nd  —  Kidon  Sung 
3rd  —  Julie  jean 


LeeAnne  Jackson  (right)  presents  Julie  Jean  with  the 
3rd  place  Poster  Developing  Scientist  Award. 


FELLOW  AWARD 

This  prestigious  award  honors  professionals  who  have  contributed  to  lAFP  and  its  affiliates  with 
quiet  distinction  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  These  individuals  received  a  distinguished  plaque 
in  recognition  of  this  prestigious  honor. 


lAFP  President,  James  Dickson  (left)  and  lAFP  Past  President  Jenny  Scott  present  Dave  Fry  with  the  2002  Fellow 
Award. 
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AFFILIATE  AWARDS 

MEMBERSHIP  ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR  AFFILIATES 

Highest  Number  Increase: 

Upper  Midwest  Dairy  Industry  Association 

Highest  Percentage  Increase: 

,  Kansas  Association  of  Sanitarians 

BEST  COMMUNICATION  MATERIALS 
FOR  AFFILIATES 

New  York  State  Association  for  Food  Protection 

BEST  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
FOR  AFFILIATES 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Milk 
and  Food  Sanitarians,  Inc. 

BEST  ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR  AFFILIATES 

Washington  Association  for  Food  Protection 

C.  B.  SHOGREN  MEMORIAL 

Florida  Association  for  Food  Protection 


Affiliate  Award  Winners;  Fritz  Buss  (left),  Wisconsin  Association  of  Milk 
and  Food  Sanitarians  receives  Best  Educational  Conference  for  Affiliates; 
Stephanie  Olmsted,  Washington  Association  for  Food  Protection  receives 
Best  Affiliate  Meeting;  and  Don  Erickson,  Upper  Midwest  Dairy  Industry 
Association  receives  Affiliate  Membership  Achievement  for  Highest 
Number  Increase  Award. 


Affiliate  Council  Chairperson  Peter  Hibbard  (right)  presents  Zeb  Blanton 
Florida  Association  for  Food  Protection  with  the  2002  C.  B.  Shogren 
Memorial  Award. 


AFFILIATE  CHARTERS 


lAFP  President  James  Dickson  presents  Morizo  Londgrof  (middle)  lAFP  President  James  Dickson  presents  Margaret  Burton  (right) 

and  Mario  Teresa  Destro  of  Brazil  Association  for  Food  Protection  and  Jennylynd  James  of  Southern  California  Association  for  Food 

with  on  Affiliate  Charter. 
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For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.qmisystems.com 
or  the  University  of  Minnesota  website  at 
)  http://mastitislab.tripod.com/index.htm 


Staphylococcus  aureus 


You  work  hard  to  run  a  clean  and  healthy 
dairy  operation.  Get  maximum  profits  for 
all  that  effort  by  using  the  QMI  Line  and 
Tank  Sampling  System.  The  benefits  are: 

•  Precise  composite  sampling  to  aid 
in  mastitis  control 


•  Contamination-free  samplin 
in  accurate  bacterial  counts 


•  Reliable  sampling  to  measure 
milk  fat  and  protein 

As  you  know,  your  testing  is  only 
as  good  as  your  sampling. 


Escherichia  coli 


For  more  information,  contact: 


QMI 

426  Hayward  Avenue  North 
Oakdale,  MN  55128 
Phone;  651.501.2337 
Fax:  651.501.5797 
E-mail  address;  qmi2@aol.com 


Manufactured  under  license  from  Galloway  Company. 
Neenah,  Wl.  USA.  QMI  products  are  protected  by  the 
following  U.S.  Patents:  4.914.517;  5.086.813;  5.289.359; 
other  patents  pending. 


Quality  Management,  Inc 


Reader  Service  No.  113 
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Darden  Restaurants,  Inc. 


lAFP  2002  Black  Pearl  Award  Winner 

Orlando,  Florida,  USA 


The  Black  Pearl  Award  recognizes 
a  company  for  its  efforts  in 
adherence  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection. 
Advancement  in  food  safety  and 
quality  through  consumer  programs,  employee 
relations,  and  educational  activities  are  key 
characteristics  a  company  must  exemplify 
to  be  recognized  for  the  Black  Pearl  Award. 

Darden  Restaurants,  Inc.  is  a  family  of  local 
restaurants  that  has  delighted  more  than  250 
million  guests  for  more  than  30  years.  Darden 
is  the  largest  casual  dining  restaurant  company 
in  the  world.  It  operates  more  than  1,200  Red 
Lobster,  Olive  Garden,  Bahama  Breeze  and 
Smokey  Bones  restaurants  in  North  America, 
leading  each  of  its  market  segments  and 
employing  more  than  122,000  people. 

To  make  sure  every  guest  has  an  outrageous, 
over-the-top  dining  experience,  Darden  Restau¬ 
rant  employees  live  each  and  every  day  with 
high  standards  that  uphold  Darden  Restaurants’ 
principles  and  promises.  Not  only  does  the 
company  promise  their  guests  extraordinary 
food  and  beverages  that  are  unique  and  high 
quality;  to  be  treated  special 
and  provide  service  that  will 
add  delight  to  the  dining 
experience.  They  also  prom¬ 
ise  their  team  members, 
vendors,  and  communities 
on-going  training,  a  partner¬ 
ship  that’s  based  on  mutual 
trust,  fairness,  loyalty,  sup¬ 
port  and  respect,  as  well  as 
support  in  times  of  crisis. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  promises  Darden’s 
devoted  team  upholds  every 
day. 


Chairman  and  CEO,  Joe  Lee  may  have 
summarized  it  best  when  he  said,  “At  Darden 
Restaurants,  it’s  our  passion  to  be  the  best  in 
casual  dining,  now  and  for  generations. 
Throughout  our  organization,  this  passion 
translates  into  a  drive  to  create  and  consistently 
exceed  new  standards  of  excellence.  Nowhere 
is  this  better  exemplified  than  in  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  highest  standards  of  food  safety.” 

The  Darden  Restaurant  Total  Quality  Team 
has  earned  the  reputation  of  being  an  industry 
leader.  The  food  safety  program  encompasses 
a  “farm-to-fork”  effort.  To  make  sure  they  meet 
and  exceed  their  own  high  standards,  the 
company  employs  23  food  safety  specialists 
across  North  America  who  visit  every  restaurant 
to  provide  training  and  reinforce  best  practices. 
This  team  is  just  part  of  a  staff  of  more  than 
50  food  scientists,  microbiologists,  and  public 
health  professionals,  who  make  up  Darden 
Restaurants  Quality  Assurance  Department. 

This  diverse  team  includes  six  countries  from 
around  the  globe,  and  truly  sets  Darden  apart 
from  its  competition. 

Darden  Restaurants’  commitment  to  provid¬ 
ing  outstanding  quality  in  the  safest,  cleanest 
restaurants  in  the  industry  is  seen  in  the  many 
programs  developed  and 
upheld  by  everyone  who 
contributes  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  success.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  food  safety  program 
reflects  Darden’s  values  and 
principles  in  delivering 
hospitality  that  you  can  taste 
and  touch.  These  programs 
include  employee  and 
manager  food  safety  train¬ 
ing,  supplier  audits,  HACCP 
and  Total  Quality  programs, 
restaurant  inspections, 
microbial  monitoring,  and 
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a  proactive  approach  to  assess  and  address  new 
issues  and  threats  to  food  safety. 

Darden  exemplifies  the  farm-to-fork  with  its 
Point  Source  Program.  Before  any  seafood  is 
served  in  any  Darden  restaurant  it’s  approved 
for  production  and  purchase,  and  then  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Total  Quality  Specialists  located 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  including  China, 
Thailand,  and  Singapore.  All  prospective  ven¬ 
dors  must  pass  a  rigorous  group  of  tests  to  make 
sure  they  produce  the  highest  quality  seafood 
that’s  processed  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
maintains  compliance  with  all  food  safety 
standards.  This  is  just  a  snapshot  of  Darden’s 
Point  Source  Program,  which  has  been  a  part 
of  Darden’s  culture  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
for  more  than  five  years. 

Darden  also  has  a  Seafood  Inspection  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  western  hemisphere  through  which 
millions  of  pounds  of  seafood  are  inspected 
each  year.  Due  to  Darden’s  stringent  specifica¬ 
tions,  about  6%  of  the  seafood  is  rejected  be¬ 
cause  it  didn’t  meet  quality  and  food  safety 
standards.  Seafood  evaluations  consist  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  microbiological  tests. 
Darden’s  seafood  inspection  team  performs 
physical  and  organoleptic  tests  according  to  a 
statistical  sampling  plan  developed  by  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Both  the  Point  Source 
Program  and  the  Seafood  Inspection  Program 
are  hands-on  and  provide  training  for  vendors 
to  make  sure  they  have  the  right  tools  and 
development  to  provide  the  highest  quality, 
safest  seafood,  which  continually  exceeds 
Darden’s  product  specifications. 

Darden’s  Seafood  Inspection  Program  has 
been  an  industry  leader  for  the  last  three  dec¬ 
ades.  Some  examples  of  their  success  include 
the  integrated  lot  inspection  program  and  fresh 
fish  vacuum  packaging.  The  company  continues 
to  make  recommendations  and  work  closely 
with  the  industry  to  develop  better  packaging 
that  enhances  the  integrity  and  safety  of  seafood 
as  it  travels  through  the  supply  chain. 

Darden  is  not  only  focused  on  the  quality  of 
seafood  but  on  every  product  that  is  brought 
into  the  restaurants.  The  Total  Quality  Supplier 
program  is  a  partnership  between  Darden, 
its  suppliers,  and  internal  team  members  that 
guarantees  everyone  will  deliver  outstanding 


food  safety,  quality  and  sanitation.  The  program 
develops  new  suppliers,  and  guides  current 
suppliers  to  an  advanced  “world-class”  level, 
that  raises  their  awareness  and  commitment  to 
manufacture  high-quality,  safe  food  products, 
whether  it  comes  from  fields,  ponds,  oceans, 
manufacturing  facilities  or  distribution  centers. 

To  make  sure  these  products  truly  are 
world-class,  Darden’s  own  microbiology  and 
analytical  laboratory  contribute  significantly. 

The  QA  lab  was  the  first  in  the  casual  dining 
industry.  Every  consumable  non-retail  product 
used  by  any  of  Darden  Restaurant’s  four  con¬ 
cepts  is  tested  at  least  once  a  year  for  safety 
and  quality.  The  microbiological  safety  is  veri¬ 
fied  on  more  than  1,100  products  per  year.  The 
lab  also  tests  new  products  from  potential 
vendors  to  verify  the  products  meet  Darden’s 
expectations.  The  food  scientists  also  contribute 
their  expertise  to  the  restaurant  field  team  by 
supplying  microbiological  training  aides  during 
restaurant  openings. 

Another  key  to  Darden’s  success  is  the 
hands-on  training  provided  by  the  23  individuals 
in  the  field.  These  public  health  professionals 
provide  operations  support  through  training, 
routine  quality  assurance  restaurant  evaluations, 
and  during  new  restaurant  openings.  In  fact,  the 
Quality  Assurance  staff  has  trained  more  than 
180,000  employees  during  restaurant  openings 
since  the  first  concept  opened.  The  team  also 
reviews  and  assesses  HACCP  programs  within 
the  restaurant,  as  well  as  food  safety,  personal 
safety,  sanitation,  and  food  quality  standards. 

Throughout  the  company’s  history,  Darden 
restaurants  and  its  employees  have  played  an 
active  role  in  the  community  and  given  back  to 
the  environment.  Disaster  relief  and  charitable 
food  assistance  is  a  common  practice  for 
Darden.  The  company  feels  it  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  set  a  positive  example  by  conducting 
business  with  an  ethical  long-term  respect  for 
the  environment,  which  they  believe  can  be 
done  without  harming  the  environment, 
people,  or  company. 

It’s  Darden  Restaurants’  passion  to  be  the 
best  in  casual  dining  now  and  for  generations, 
and  they  truly  have  set  a  standard  with  their 
Total  Quality  Team.  Overall,  they’re  proud  to  be 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  critically  impor¬ 
tant  area  of  quality  assurance.  They  visualize 
quality  assurance  as  an  essential  ingredient  in 
their  growth  and  continued  success. 
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lAFP  2002  Session  Summaries 


At  the  request  of  the  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation  Management 
Committee,  Members  of  the  Student  Professional  Development  Group 
were  invited  to  prepare  summaries  of  sessions  they  attended  at  lAFP  2002. 
Following  are  the  write-ups  the  students  prepared. 


SOI  —  Antibiotic  Resistance 

Michelle  Danyluk,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Kelly  Felkey,  University  of  Florida 

This  session  provided  an  extensive  background 
on  antibiotic  resistance  in  relation  to  history, 
persistence,  multiple  resistance  factors,  transmission, 
and  removal.  T.  O’Brien  discussed  the  history  and 
mechanism  of  antibiotic  resistance.  Antibiotic  use 
began  65  years  ago.  When  antibiotics  are  utilized  at 
moderate  concentrations,  bacteria  survive  by  natural 
selection.  Evolution  involves  mutations  of  genes  on 
chromosomes  or  plasmids.  Such  changes  may  lead 
to  a  strain  or  species  with  a  selective  advantage,  such 
as  the  ability  to  resist  antibiotics.  A.  Clupta  presented 
information  on  Salmonella  Newport  resistance  and 
difficulties  in  obtaining  specimens.  Salmonella  spp. 
is  part  of  a  surveillance  system  operated  by  the 
(-enter  for  Disease  (-ontrol  and  Prevention  and  the 
National  Antimicrobial  Resistance  Monitoring  System 
(NARMS).  The  system  has  assisted  in  monitoring 
identification  of  the  AC^SSu  f  resistance  pattern  and 
new  resistance  patterns. 

P.  J.  Fedorka-Cray  covered  multiple  drug  resis¬ 
tance  in  foodborne  bacteria,  defining  multiple 
resistance  patterns  in  relation  to  various  pathogens. 
Multiple  drug  resistance  was  defined  as  the  ability  of 
a  bacterium  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
antibiotics.  Some  pathogens  discussed  in  this  regard 
were  A  Newport  S.  Typhimurium  iyri04,  C.  jejuni 
and  C.  coll. 

E.  J.  riirelfall  discussed  antibiotic  resistance 
trends  in  Europe,  and  their  surveillance  system 
“Enter-Net”,  which  is  similar  to  NARMS.  He  detailed 
the  use  of  standard  methods  for  surveying  antimicro¬ 
bial  resistance  in  Salmonella  spp.  and  H.  coll.  Out¬ 
breaks  of  Canijiylohacter  spp.  resistant  to  quinolones 
and  macrolides,  and  globalization  of  .V.  Typhimurium 
DTI 04  through  movement  of  humans  and  animals, 
were  also  discussed. 

S.  F.  Kotarski  introduced  the  topic  of  cepha¬ 
losporin  safety  in  animal  medicine  and  discus.sed 
a  study  that  was  performed  to  determine  residues  of 
cephalosporin  in  feces  and  urine.  Four  generations 
of  cephalosporins  exist,  and  ceftiofur  has  been  u.sed 
in  the  US  for  14  years  to  treat  cattle  diseases. 

Ceftiofur  residues  are  low  in  the  intestinal  tract  and 
high  in  the  environment,  but  their  levels  decline  with 
time.  Fhe  transmission  of  antimicrobial  resistance  in 
Salnumella  spp.  can  be  monitored,  and  possibly 


controlled,  by  observing  shedding,  health  manage¬ 
ment,  farm  biosecurity,  feed  and  water,  transport, 
comingling,  and  other  stressors. 

H.-D.  Emborg  presented  an  opposing  viewpoint 
and  a  solution  to  the  antibiotic  resistance  problem. 

He  proposed  complete  removal  of  antibiotic  growth 
promoters  (A(iP).  AGPs  were  banned  for  use  in  cattle 
and  pigs  in  Denmark,  which  produced  worries  in 
producers  and  slaughterhouse  workers,  relating  to 
health,  production,  and  feed  use.  Pigs  and  broilers 
produced  without  A(iP  showed  few  effects  with 
regard  to  these  issues.  In  Salmonella  spp.,  resistance 
to  antimicrobials  decreased  when  broilers  and  pigs 
were  grown  without  ACiPs. 

S02  —  Viruses  in  Foods 

Gabriel  Sanglay,  Virginia  Tech 
and  Angela  Hartman,  Virginia  Tech 

Dr.  (Taig  Hedberg,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
discussed  the  epidemiology  of  Norwalk-like  viral 
gastroenteritis.  Norwalk-like  viruses  (NLVs)  have 
caused  approximately  23  million  cases,  of  which  40% 
are  food  related.  While  the  fecal-oral  route  is  the 
primary  mode  of  transmission,  NLVs  can  also  be 
transmitted  by  person-to-person  contact,  fomites,  or 
airborne  transmissir)n.  NLVs  are  commonly  associated 
with  foods  such  as  produce,  oysters,  or  bakery 
products.  Although  these  foods  can  act  as  vehicles,  it 
has  been  found  that  NLVs  do  not  replicate  in  the 
foods.  (Airrently,  there  is  no  effective  surveillance  for 
viral  pathogens.  Fo  prevent  outbreaks,  preventive 
measures  such  as  protecting  produce  and  shellfish 
beds  from  human  feces,  as  well  as  rapid  investigation 
of  outbreaks  to  identify  sources,  must  be  undertaken. 
Outbreaks  must  be  investigated  rapidly  to  identify 
sources. 

Dr.  Paul  Allwood,  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health,  discussed  investigating  outbreaks  of 
foodborne  viral  gastroenteritis.  Outbreak  investiga¬ 
tion  is  important  in  order  to  identify  the  source, 
prevent  transmission  of  the  virus,  enhance  under¬ 
standing  of  agents,  assess  effectiveness  of  existing 
safeguards,  ilevelop  more  effective  safeguards,  and 
prevent  the  use  of  viruses  in  bioterrorism.  Fhe  goal 
of  investigating  outbreaks  is  to  confirm  that  the 
outbreak  occurred,  identify  the  agent  or  agents 
involved,  identify  the  food  vehicle,  and  implement 
contn)l  measures.  Outbreaks  can  be  identified  by 
phone  calls  to  a  complaint  hotline,  surveillance, 
voluntary  reports  from  healthcare  providers,  and 
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reports  from  public  health  agencies  and  establish¬ 
ments.  If  an  outbreak  is  identified,  an  investigation 
begins.  Investigation  has  3  phases:  epidemiologic, 
environmental,  and  laboratory.  If  a  foodborne  viral 
outbreak  has  occurred,  then  enforcement  measures 
and/or  operational  recommendations  are  needed. 
These  can  include  discarding  ready-to-eat  foods, 
excluding  ill  workers  for  up  to  72  hours, 
handwashing  training,  vaccination  of  workers 
(if  Hepatitis  A  is  implicated),  or  closing  down  the 
facility. 

Dr.  Steve  Monroe,  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  discussed  CaliciNet  as  a 
tool  to  improve  surveillance  of  NLVs.  CaliciNet  is  a 
molecular  taxonomy  tool  that  can  be  used  in  surveil¬ 
lance  for  the  family  of  Caliciviridae.  The  family  of 
Caliciviridae  includes  the  Vesiviruses,  Sapoviruses, 
Lagoviruses,  and  Noroviruses  (NLVs).  CaliciNet  is 
used  to  identify  caliciviruses  because  they  do  not 
grow  in  cell  culture  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
genetic  variation  within  NLVs.  NLVs  are  rarely 
detected  and  reported  because  they  will  be  found 
only  if  they  are  specifically  targeted.  This  tool  aids 
in  the  molecular  epidemiology  of  NLV  outbreaks. 
Results  using  CaliciNet  have  shown  that  197  out  of 
229  (86%)  samples  have  been  positive  for  NLV 
detection  using  RT-PCR.  CaliciNet  may  also  be  used 
to  link  nucleotide  sequences  to  epidemiologic 
information  so  as  to  identify  and  compare  calicivirus 
strains  in  “real  time.” 

Dr.  Lee-Ann  Jaykus  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  discussed  environmental  persistence  and 
transfer  of  NLVs.  NLVs  are  unique  because  they  are 
obligate  intracellular  parasites  that  do  not  grow  in 
food;  they  are  antigenically  and  genetically  diverse; 
they  are  generally  found  in  low  numbers  but  have  a 
low  infective  dose  (<100  particles);  they  are  epide- 
miologically  associated  with  propagated  outbreaks, 
and  they  appear  to  be  environmentally  persistent. 
NLVs  are  able  to  resist  chlorination  (10  ppm),  can 
persist  for  2  months  at  4°C  with  a  50%  reduction 
in  infectivity,  and  are  not  affected  by  quaternary 
ammonium  salts  and  anionic  detergents.  Dr.  Jaykus 
and  her  colleagues  performed  a  study  to  determine 
whether  weight  applied  to  lettuce,  surface-drying 
time,  and  use  of  wet  vs.  dry  lettuce  increased  viral 
transfer  from  surfaces  to  lettuce.  Increased  weight 
applied  to  the  lettuce  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on 
virus  transfer,  but  viral  transfer  occurred  more 
frequently  when  the  lettuce  was  wet.  Surfaces  that 
were  dried  for  10  minutes  were  able  to  transfer  NLVs 
to  both  dry  and  wet  lettuce,  whereas  surfaces  dried 
for  30  to  60  minutes  did  not  transfer  any  virus  to  dry 
lettuce. 

Dr.  Sagar  Goyal,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
discussed  viral  indicators  and  methods  of  detection. 
Human  enteric  viruses  (HEV),  such  as  Hepatitis  or 
caliciviruses,  can  be  found  in  feces,  water  used  to 
irrigate  produce,  estuarine  water  for  shellfish,  and 
wash  or  rinse  water,  as  well  as  being  present  in  or 
on  food  handlers  or  contaminated  surfaces.  These 


viruses  can  occur  at  any  stage  of  the  processing 
operation,  from  preharvest  to  transport  of  the  final 
product.  Therefore,  an  indicator  oi^anism  or  new 
detection  methods  are  needed.  Characteristics  of  an 
ideal  indicator  organism  would  include  being  present 
when  pathogens  are  present,  having  similar  persis¬ 
tence  and  growth  patterns,  having  similar  resistance 
to  environmental  stresses  or  disinfectants,  and  being 
non-pathogenic.  Because  fecal  indicator  bacteria  are 
not  really  effective  in  detection  of  HEVs,  alternate 
indicators  such  as  Clostridium  petfringens,  Salmo¬ 
nella,  and  coliphages  can  be  used.  F-RNA  plaques,  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  RNA  coliphages,  are  reliable 
indicators  of  HEV  because  they  are  more  resistant  to 
ultraviolet  light  than  fecal  coliforms  are.  In  addition 
to  viral  indicators,  new  detection  methods  for 
preventive  surveillance  or  outbreak  situations  are 
also  needed.  Currently,  there  are  no  methods  for 
detection  of  viruses  in  foods,  except  for  shellfish. 
Viral  detection  includes  liquefaction  of  a  food, 
elution  or  precipitation  of  the  viruses  from  the  food, 
investigation  of  PCR  inhibitors  and  cytotoxicity,  and 
percent  recovery  of  the  viruses.  Because  no  single 
method  is  suitable  for  all  food  types,  new  methods 
applicable  to  groups  of  foods  need  to  be  developed. 

Dr.  Dean  Cliver,  of  the  University  of  Califomia- 
Davis,  discussed  control  strategies  with  relation  to 
foodborne  and  waterborne  viruses.  Primary  control 
measures  include  preventing  contamination,  through 
use  of  chemical  cleaning,  proper  handwashing,  and 
biodegradation  of  the  viruses.  Inactivation  of  the 
virus  can  be  achieved  by  application  of  ultraviolet 
light  to  surfaces  or  by  use  of  clean  water,  drying, 
and  heat.  In  terms  of  detection,  RT-PCR  can  be  used, 
but  only  if  the  RNA  is  in  good  condition.  If  the  capsid 
of  the  virus  is  badly  damaged,  the  RNase  will  destroy 
the  viral  RNA.  If  the  capsid  is  mildly  damaged, 
protease  may  facilitate  RNase  action.  To  control 
foodborne  viruses,  viral  or  fecal  contamination  of 
food  must  be  prevented.  The  best  mode  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  still  thought  to  be  handwashing. 

S03  —  Development  in 
Intervention  Technologies 
to  Enhance  Produce  Safety 

Renee  M.  Raiden,  Virginia  Tech 
and  Brian  Yaun,  Virginia  Tech 

This  symposium  introduced  many  different 
developmental  technologies  that  are  being 
researched  in  an  attempt  to  increase  safety  of 
produce  throughout  the  United  States.  Brian  C. 
Hampson,  from  California  Polytechnic  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  discussed  advantages  of  using  ozone  to  increase 
produce  safety.  Its  high  oxidation  potential  allows  it 
to  be  used  as  a  fumigant  for  produce  storage  rooms 
or  as  an  aqueous  water  treatment  to  aid  in  the 
recycling  of  water  throughout  processing  plants. 
Howard  Q.  Zhang,  from  Ohio  State  University, 
discussed  pulsed  electric  fields,  which  have  been 
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shown  to  reduce  microbial  loads  in  juices.  This 
process,  which  is  carried  out  in  static  or  continuous 
processing  lines,  ultimately  causes  disruption  in  cell 
membranes.  Low  dose  irradiation  also  kills  microor¬ 
ganisms,  by  breaking  water  molecules  into  radicals 
that  cause  disruption  of  cell  membranes.  Brendan  A. 
Niemera,  from  IJSDA-ARS-ERRC,  explained  that  when 
irradiation  is  used  at  low  doses,  it  has  no  sensory 
impact  on  produce.  However,  once  doses  exceed 
5  KGY,  detrimental  sensory  characteristics  are  noted 
in  foods.  High  pressure  processing,  introduced  by 
Dallas  G.  Hoover,  from  the  University  of  Delaware, 
and  is  best  used  for  products  that  are  not  intact, 
because  the  pressure  applied  may  cause  collapse  of 
structure.  Hoover  specifically  discussed  the  success 
of  using  high  pressure  for  processing  oysters,  whose 
structure  would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  use 
of  such  high  pressures.  Active  packaging  is  another 
innovation  discussed  in  this  symposium.  Kay 
Clooksey,  from  C>lemson  University,  described  meth¬ 
ods  to  deliver  antimicrobial  agents  to  food  products 
through  packaging.  Active  packaging  is  regulated  as 
an  indirect  food  additive.  One  area  of  research  is 
prevention  of  mold  growth  in  strawberries  through 
chlorine  dioxide  diffusion.  Factors  that  become 
important  in  the  use  of  active  packaging  include 
water  activity,  pH,  temperature  and  polymer  diffu¬ 
sion  from  the  package.  Finally,  Bassam  A.  Annous, 
from  USDA-ARS-FRRC,  concluded  the  symposium 
with  ideas  on  the  development  of  “experiment- 
friendly”  equipment  that  can  utilize  and  control  many 
different  factors  simultaneously  during  processing. 
Specific  areas  of  concern  were  the  uses  of  incremen¬ 
tal  controls  and  the  ability  to  contain  pathogens. 

S04  —  Safety  of  Latin-Style 
High  Moisture  Fresh  Cheese 

Shiao  Mei  Lee,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Paolo  Sabina  Contreras,  Laboratorio  DeAlta 

Latin-Style  cheese  is  soft  cheese  that  has  a  high  pH 
and  high  moisture  content.  These  characteristics 
do  not  provide  sufficient  barriers  to  limit  growth  of 
pathogens  such  as  Listeria  monocytogenes,  which 
has  been  implicated  in  several  outbreaks.  Production 
of  Latin-Style  cheeses  does  not  utilize  milk  that  has 
been  pasteurized  before  elaboration  of  the  cheese. 
Use  of  pasteurized  milk  would  eliminate  competitive 
flora  and  L.  monocytogenes,  but  this  is  not  the 
complete  solution.  The  lack  of  new  and  modern 
machinery,  as  well  as  resistance  to  changes  in 
cultural  habits,  represent  major  barriers  to  the 
production  of  safe  Latin  cheeses.  The  panel  of 
presenters  suggested  providing  more  education  to 
consumers  and  producers  with  regard  to  the  need 
to  use  pasteurized  milk  to  make  cheese.  An  infusion 
of  financial  support  in  Latin  America  is  also  needed 
for  purchasing  manufacturing  equipment  and  for 
providing  education  regarding  Latin-style  cheeses, 
which  have  also  become  desired  products  in  the 
USA. 


S06  —  Minimizing  the  Risk 
of  Salmonella  Enteritidis 
in  Shell  Eggs 

Joshua  Gurtler,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Kari  Shoaf,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

Symposium  06,  entitled  “Minimizing  the  Risk  of 
Salmonella  Enteritidis  in  Shell  Eggs,”  discussed 
current  problems  associated  contamination  of  shell 
eggs  with  Salmonella  Enteritidis  (SE)  and  strategies 
to  prevent  the  organism’s  transmission,  contamina¬ 
tion,  and  growth.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brackett,  Director, 
Food  Safety,  FDA-CT'SAN  in  College  Park,  MD, 
presented  an  overview  of  the  risks  associated  with 
SE  infection  in  shell  eggs  and  discussed  the  symp¬ 
toms,  duration,  and  disease  course  of  SE  infections 
in  humans.  Dr.  Brackett  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
occurrence  of  SE  infection  in  humans  is  not  decreas¬ 
ing.  He  explained  the  1999  USDA  Egg  Safety  Action 
Plan  implemented  by  the  President’s  (anmcil  on  Food 
Safety  and  first  introduced  by  President  Bill  Clinton’s 
December  10,  1999  weekly  radio  address  (www. 
foodsafety.gov/~fsg/ceggs.html).  Numerous  programs 
and  agencies  are  involved  in  this  national  prevention 
program  designed  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  SE  in 
shell  eggs.  Dr.  Brackett  suggested  numerous  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  problem,  including  increasing 
research  to  develop  intervention  plans  and  determin¬ 
ing  the  mechanisms  of  pathogenicity.  Other  possible- 
solutions  involved  implementing  safety  assurance 
programs,  educating  the  public,  and  increasing 
regulatory  efforts.  The  USDA  has  set  the  year  2010 
as  a  deadline  for  the  “Elimination  of  SE  illnesses 
associated  with  egg  consumption,”  with  an  interim 
goal  set  for  2005  to  “reduce  by  50%  the  number  of 
egg-associated  SE  illnesses.”  Dr.  Richard  K.  Gast,  of 
the  USDA,  spoke  of  the  risk  factors  for  SE  infection  in 
laying  hens.  He  suggested  that  the  best  time  to 
prevent  contamination  of  eggs  is  post-harvest; 
however,  pre-harvest  contamination  prevention 
should  also  be  considered.  The  risk  factors  involved 
in  SE  infection  in  laying  hens  include  the  source  of 
bacterial  introduction,  the  method  of  transmission, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  laying  hens  to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Mark  Walderhaug,  of  the  FDA-CTSAN,  discussed 
environmental  testing  for  SE  in  layer  houses.  He 
elaborated  on  the  FDA’s  policy  and  protocol  while 
describing  traceback  investigations  of  SE  outbreaks. 
Dr.  Robert  R.  H.  Davies,  of  the  Veterinary  Laborato¬ 
ries  Agency  in  Surrey,  gave  an  overview  of  the 
current  reduction  in  SE  contamination  in  shell  eggs 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  however,  no  explanation  of 
this  reduction  could  be  given.  Dr.  Patricia  A.  (Tirtis, 
of  Auburn  University,  discussed  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  for  rapid  cooling  of  shell  eggs.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  shell  eggs  must  be  kept  cool  from  laying  to 
consumption.  She  suggested  that  rapid  cooling 
leads  to  less  SE  growth  within  shell  eggs.  Dr.  Brian 
Sheldon,  of  North  (Carolina  State  University,  discussed 
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the  pasteurization  of  shell  eggs,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  effectively  address  SE  and  egg  safety  issues. 
He  described  in-shell  egg  pasteurization  as  a 
thermostabilization  process  that  denatures  the  outer 
albumen  to  maintain  interior  egg  quality,  reduce 
evaporation  rates,  reduce  bacterial  contamination, 
and  devitalize  fertile  eggs.  Finally,  Dr.  Shelly  McKee, 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Lincoln,  made 
a  presentation  concerning  HACX'P  for  shell  egg 
packing  and  processing.  McKee  and  colleagues 
developed  five  different  HACXP  plans  for  varying 
egg  production  processes  to  minimize  SE  risk  to  the 
consumer.  Two  of  these  processes  were  discussed, 
including  processes  dealing  with  pasteurized  egg 
products  such  as  hard-boiled  eggs  and  other  specialty 
eggs.  This  informative  symposium  provided  numer¬ 
ous  explanations  for  current  problems  of  Salmonella 
Enteritidis  in  shell  eggs  as  well  as  solutions  for 
reducing  the  risk  of  SE  infections. 

S07  —  Microbiological  Food  Safety 
at  Retail 

Renee  M.  Raiden,  Virginia  Tech 
and  Brooke  K.  Seeman,  Virginia  Tech 

This  symposium  discussed  microbiological  ft)od 
safety  at  the  retail  level.  Shelly  Huddle,  of  the 
began  the  symposium  by  introducing  statistics 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  foodborne  outbreaks  in 
restaurants,  as  well  as  common  agents  involved,  as 
reported  by  .several  surveillance  systems  that  the 
UDU  has  in  place.  For  the  years  1973-1999,  55%  of 
all  reported  outbreaks  were  linked  to  restaurants  and 
delis.  Frank  Busta,  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
pointed  out  that  defining  potentially  hazardous  foods 
is  related  to  the  potential  for  pathogens  to  grow  in 
the  food.  In  2001,  the  definition  “potentially  hazard¬ 
ous  food  (PHF)”  was  replaced  by  "temperature 
controlled  for  .safety  (T(;S).”  I'his  change  meant  that 
foods  considered  potentially  hazardous  were  those 
that  required  temperature  control  to  remain  safe. 

■fim  Ereier,  from  ('.argill,  explained  the  importance 
of  microbiological  controls  throughout  every  stage 
of  food  production.  Such  controls  include  good 
agricultural  practices  ((iAPs),  prerequisite  programs 
implemented  at  proce.ssing  plants,  training,  and  new 
processing  innovations  through  the  use  of  irradiation 
and  other  developing  proces.ses.  Sheila  C;ohn,  from 
the  National  Restaurant  Associatit)n,  introduced  the 
topic  of  microbial  control  strategies  at  the  retail  level, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  employee  training 
and  food  safety  education  throughout  restaurant 
chains  to  keep  food  safe  for  consumers.  I'he  control 
and  incidence  of  viruses  at  retail  was  also  addre.s.sed 
by  Susan  Sumner,  from  Virginia  Tech.  She  explained 
that,  unlike  bacteria,  viruses  do  not  replicate  in 
food  systems,  and  their  incidence  is  usually  under¬ 
reported.  Viruses  typically  ct)me  into  contact  with 
foods  through  point  .source  contamination  such  as 
infected  handlers  or  raw  sewage.  Finally,  David 


Theno,  of  Jack-in-the-Box,  Inc.,  ended  the  symposium 
by  stressing  the  importance  of  management  of  food 
safety  risks  at  retail.  He  proposed  .setting  realistic 
goals  and  establishing  a  protocol  and  a  threshold  at 
which  action  would  be  taken.  Retailers  must  then 
follow  through  with  employee  education  and  training 
as  well  as  implementation  of  available  technology, 
including  a  contingency  system  in  case  problems  arise. 

SOS  —  Extended  Shelf  Life  Meat 
Products- Issues  and  Interventions 

Kelley  Felkey,  University  of  Florida 
and  Sally  Foong,  Iowa  State  University 

This  session  covered  research  on  problems  related 
to  shelf  life  in  meat  products,  and  ready-to-eat 
(RTF)  products,  and  to  interventions.  Dr.  Bruce 
fompkin,  of  ConAgra,  introduced  the  session  with 
an  overview  of  microbiology  in  extended  shelf  life 
products.  "Extended”  is  defined  as  being  held  in 
storage  for  more  than  is  usual  in  normal,  commercial 
practice.  This  is  not  applicable  in  all  countries. 
Extended  shelf  life  helps  to  eliminate  economic  loss, 
delivers  a  consistent  product,  improves  inventory, 
eliminates  large  production  and  allows  products  to 
be  distributed  longer  distances.  Packaging  improve¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  in  recent  years,  progress¬ 
ing  from  paper  wrapping  to  present  day  modified 
atmospheres  and  cooking  in  a  bag.  There  have  been 
better  temperature  and  environmental  controls  with 
such  products  as  sodium  lactate  and  diacetate.  (x)de 
dating  on  RTF  assists  in  traceback  investigation  in  the 
event  of  a  recall.  Studies  have  been  performed  on 
spoilage  organisms  for  more  than  90  years;  more 
recent  work  has  focused  on  Listeria  monocytogenes. 

Dorota  M.  Broda  presented  information  regard¬ 
ing  low-temperature-growing  Clostridia.  (Commonly 
associated  with  vacuum-packed  chilled  meats,  raw 
or  cooked,  the  organism  causes  bag  extension  and 
spoilage,  with  a  rank  odor.  Detection  methods  can 
be  difficult  and  a  technique  utilizing  Polymerase 
(;hain  Reaction  (PC'R)  is  currently  being  developed. 
Sources  of  Clostridia  could  be  boning  rooms,  feces, 
soil  and  water  on  farm,  and  pelts.  (Controls  can  be 
implemented  in  pre-slaughter,  dressings,  post¬ 
dressing,  boning,  and  packaging.  A  blown  pack  is 
often  the  result  of  bad  hygiene  during  proce.ssing. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Holley  di.scu.ssed  the  impact  of 
green  discoloration  in  cured  meat  products.  The 
discoloration  is  often  associated  with  spoilage  that 
has  .sour,  slimy,  and  gaseous  characteri.stics  at  4°t. 

His  work  centered  on  the  organisms  responsible  for 
causing  this  discoloration.  Some  microflora  associ¬ 
ated  with  cured  meats  are  Lactobacillus,  Brocho- 
tlirix,  Aerococcus,  and  Carnobacteriiim  viridans. 
The  Aerococcus  species  was  isolated  as  the  probable 
cause  of  spoilage  with  green  discoloration.  Some 
treatments  such  as  .sodium  diacetate  and  sodium 
lactate  may  be  helpful  in  reducing  or  eliminating 
this  spoilage. 
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John  Luchansky  presented  an  update  on  the 
prevalence  and  persistence  of  L.  monocytogenes  in 
RTE  products.  This  presentation  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  antimicrobials  against  L  monocyto¬ 
genes.  In  recovering  L.  monocytogenes  from  frank¬ 
furters  and  packages,  the  USDA/ARS  compared  a 
package  rinse  technique  with  the  current  USDA/FSIS 
method.  All  packages  were  naturally  contaminated 
and  counts  were  obtained  from  both  methods. 
Potassium  lactate,  utilized  as  an  ingredient  in  batter, 
can  be  effective  as  an  antimicrobial  at  low  levels; 
however,  heating  at  high  temperatures  is  the  best 
method  of  reducing  L.  monocytogenes  populations. 

Robin  Kalinowski  discussed  intervention  strate¬ 
gies  utilized  at  ConAgra  Foods,  Inc.  after  problems 
with  Clostridia  contamination.  The  problems  arose 
in  their  cooked  beef  and  poultry  cook-in-a-bag 
products.  The  first  solution  was  to  reduce  code  dates, 
but  customers  wanted  a  longer  shelf  life  (at  least  45 
days).  Other  interventions  included  elimination  of 
Clostridia  from  the  environment,  modification  of  the 
storage  temperature,  and  addition  of  antimicrobial 
ingredients. 

John  Sofos  discussed  the  topic  of  additives  as 
interventions  in  RTE  products.  The  studies  he 
discussed  involved  frankfurters,  bologna,  and  beef 
jerky.  All  studies  were  performed  to  control  post¬ 
processing  surface  contamination  by  L  monocyto¬ 
genes.  The  beef  jerky  studies  also  tested  additives 
as  inhibitors  of  Salmonella  and  E.  coli  0157:H7.  A 
variety  of  additives  were  tested,  among  them  sodium 
acetate,  sodium  diacetate,  sodium  lactate,  potassium 
sorbate,  potassium  benzoate,  acetic  acid  and  lactic 
acid.  Not  all  additives  were  capable  of  inhibiting 
bacterial  growth. 

S09  —  Cooperating  to  Improve 
Foodborne  Outbreak 
Investigations 

Karol  M.  Gailunas,  Virginia  Tech 
and  Megan  L.  Hereford,  Virginia  Tech 

Jack  Guzewich,  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  spoke  about  the  “team”  effort  required  during 
a  foodborne  outbreak  investigation  and  how  each  of 
the  “players”  has  specific  roles  and  responsibilities. 
The  team,  made  up  of  members  from  epidemiology, 
laboratory,  and  environmental  areas,  work  together 
along  with  different  le'^tls  of  government,  including 
local,  state,  federal  ana  international.  There  must  be  a 
partnership  among  the  government,  academia,  and 
private  sectors  to  create  the  working  relationships 
required  for  a  successful  outbreak  investigation.  Each 
player  has  a  specific  role  in  surveillance,  detection, 
investigation,  food  association,  trace  back,  and 
source  investigation. 

Rob  Tauxe,  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention,  gave  an  overview  of  the  surveillance 
and  epidemiological  activities  that  occur  during  a 
foodborne  outbreak  investigation  at  the  CDC.  He 


emphasized  that  the  most  important  part  of  epide¬ 
miological  investigations  is  the  surveillance  that 
occurs  daily  in  county  and  state  health  departments. 
Of  the  6  stages  in  an  outbreak  investigation,  the  first 
uses  surveillance  to  detect  an  outbreak  that  has 
occurred.  The  next  two  stages  involve  developing 
possible  explanations  and  testing  the  related  hypoth¬ 
eses.  Stage  4  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  location  and 
time  the  contamination  occurred,  the  epidemiologi¬ 
cal  trace  back;  if  the  findings  of  the  investigation  do 
not  converge  on  a  specific  food  and  place,  stages  2 
and  3  must  be  reconsidered.  Stage  5  occurs  when  it  is 
determined  how  the  contamination  most  likely 
occurred,  and  Stage  6  consists  of  developing  a  plan 
for  long-term  prevention  so  that  this  type  of  outbreak 
will  not  happen  again. 

To  show  examples  of  how  epidemiological 
investigations  of  foodborne  outbreaks  are  done,  two 
Epidemic  Intelligence  Service  (EIS)  Officers  from  the 
CDC  spoke  about  recent  investigations  in  which 
they  were  involved.  The  first,  Donita  Croft,  explored 
an  outbreak  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  that  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  2001.  Using  the  6  stages  discussed  earlier,  she 
explained  how  her  team  associated  the  bacteria  with 
a  pancake  breakfast  held  at  a  university  stock  pavil¬ 
ion.  Her  team  found  that  bacteria  were  transmitted 
by  contact  with  cow  manure  in  contaminated 
sawdust  bedding  on  the  floor  of  the  pavilion.  The 
second  EIS  officer  to  speak,  Anita  Gupta,  discussed 
an  outbreak  of  Salmonella  Newport  that  occurred 
between  1998  and  2001.  Her  team  found  that  there 
was  illness  among  humans  and  dairy  cattle  and  that 
the  illness  was  passed  between  the  humans  and  cattle 
intermittently  for  about  3  years. 

Dr.  Jeff  Farrar,  Chief  of  the  Emergency  Response 
Unit  of  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services, 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  environmental  investiga¬ 
tions  in  foodborne  outbreaks.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  correct  and  proper  measurement 
during  investigations  and  careful  documentation  of 
these  processes.  Lab  and  epidemiological  findings 
should  be  reviewed  and  critiqued.  Farrar  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  cooperation  between  agencies  in 
these  foodborne  outbreak  investigations.  Investiga¬ 
tions  should  include  a  review  of  people  (employee 
food  safety  knowledge  and  training),  equipment 
(maintenance  and  use),  and  economics  (such  as  how 
supply  vs.  demand  affects  SOPs). 

Dr.  Mary  Palumbo,  of  the  California  Department 
of  Health  Services,  discussed  the  environmental 
investigation  of  a  2000  Salmonella  outbreak  associ¬ 
ated  with  almonds  in  Canada  and  California,  and  a 
2001  outbreak  of  Shigella  associated  with  five-layer 
bean  dip.  In  the  almond  outbreak  investigation,  the 
review  process  considered  the  process  flow  diagram 
of  the  almond  processors,  and  this  led  to  samples 
testing  positive  for  Salmonella  at  one  of  four  huller/ 
sheller  locations  and  at  four  of  twenty-three  farms. 

In  the  end  it  could  not  be  determined  how  the  farms 
were  contaminated,  but  actions  were  take  to  prevent 
further  outbreaks.  The  huller/sheller  was  disinfected, 
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and  all  almonds  from  positive  fields  were  treated 
separately  and  processed  with  a  kill  step.  After  the 
Shigella  outbreak,  consisting  of  217  cases  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  more  in  various  other  states,  there  was  a 
voluntary  recall  of  the  five-layer  bean  dip.  Following 
the  investigation,  it  was  concluded  that  the  source  of 
contamination  was  most  likely  an  ill  employee, 
although  contaminated  produce  could  not  be  ruled 
out. 

Dr.  Mindy  Brashears,  of  Texas  Tech  University, 
spoke  about  the  university  perspective  on  recalls  and 
outbreaks.  She  noted  that  the  number  of  microbial 
associated  recalls  has  increased  compared  to  previ¬ 
ous  years  and  that  not  all  recalls  are  associated  with 
outbreaks.  Universities  must  work  with  processors 
and  regulatory  agencies  to  provide  valuable  research, 
extension,  and  teaching.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
media  be  provided  with  the  correct  facts  quickly  so 
that  they  reach  consumers.  Dr.  Brashears  discussed 
the  August  1997  Hudson  Foods  recall  due  to  Escheri¬ 
chia  coli  0157:H7  in  ground  beef.  The  results  of  this 
recall  were  two-fold:  more  aggressive  testing  pro¬ 
grams  for  E.  coli  0157:H7  by  the  USDA,  and  better 
lotting  and  coding  adopted  by  processors.  The 
number  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  recalls  has  increased 
since  this  incident. 

S10  —  Integrated  Approaches 
to  the  Study  and  Control 
of  Foodborne  Pathogens 
in  Meat  and  Poultry 

Walairut  Chantarapanont,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Suphochoi  Nuonualsuwon,  University 
of  Californio-Dovis 

The  integration  of  farm-to-plate  approaches  to 
assure  food  safety,  based  on  research  investigat¬ 
ing  all  possible  routes  of  transmission,  is  becoming 
recognized  as  an  effective  means  of  reducing 
foodborne  illness  from  bacterial  pathogens.  The  need 
to  extend  the  focus  of  intervention  efforts  to  on-farm 
sources  of  human  pathogens,  food  animals,  is  clear. 
The  challenge  presented  is  to  design  studies  to 
determine  important  risk  factors  for  sources  of 
enteric  zoonotic  pathogens  during  production  on 
the  farm  to  address  the  human  health  burden. 

This  symposium  described  how  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  have  approached  the  challenge  of 
integrating  the  application  of  multiple  disciplines, 
e.g.  microbiology,  molecular  biology,  epidemiology 
(using  geographic  information  system  or  GIS  and 
spatial  epidemiology),  statistics,  and  risk  assessment. 
Topics  in  microbiology  centered  on  sampling  and 
detecting  microorganisms.  Molecular  biology  com¬ 
bined  with  statistical  software  was  used  to  correlate 
genetic  and  epidemiological  information  among 
isolates.  These  available  fields  were  integrated  to 
extend  the  study  of  sources  and  risk  factors  of 


foodborne  pathogens  from  the  entire  primary 
production  sector  (on-farm,  hatchery,  etc.)  through 
exposure  to  consumers. 

S11  —  Listeria  Research  Update 

James  Folsom,  University  of  Florida 
and  Yash  Burgula,  University  of  Minnesota 

Jeffrey  M.  Farber  spoke  about  a  novel  new  approach 
to  sub-typing  Listeria  monocytogenes,  which 
causes  about  fifty  or  sixty  cases  of  disease  in  Canada 
annually.  The  new  technique,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  able 
to  differentiate  between  L.  monocytogenes  isolates 
of  varying  pathogenicity.  This  new  method  has  been 
named  MultiLocus  Sequence  Typing  (MLST).  For 
more  information,  please  see  the  web  resource 
http://www.mlst.net. 

Bala  Swaminathan,  of  the  CDC,  replaced  Sophia 
Kathariou  at  the  last  minute.  Dr.  Swaminathan  spoke 
about  efforts  to  differentiate  Epidemic  Clone  II  (ECID 
isolates  from  other  isolates  of  Z.  monocytogenes. 

Martin  Wiedman  spoke  about  progress  made  in 
his  lab  regarding  a  definition  of  human  pathogenic 
strains  of  L.  monocytogenes.  Ongoing  work  in  his 
lab  will  help  determine  if  there  are  methods  that 
can  allow  the  differentiation  of  harmful  strains  of 
L.  monocytogenes  from  harmless  strains.  The  web 
resource  http://www.pathogentracker.net  has 
further  information. 

Byron  Brehme-Stecher  detailed  the  progress 
made  toward  the  use  of  fluorescent  in  situ  hybridiza¬ 
tion  (FISH)  to  detect  L.  monocytogenes.  The  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  made  possible  by  use  of  peptide 
nucleic  acid  (PNA)  probes.  A  powerful  method  of 
detecting  and  enumerating  L.  monocytogenes  could 
result  from  the  combination  of  PNA  probes  with  flow 
cytometry. 

S12  —  Current  Issues 
in  Seafood  Safety 

Nancy  DeTrana,  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Rico  Suhalim,  University  of  Georgia 

Approximately  26%  of  the  foodborne  outbreaks  in 
the  US  involve  seafood.  Ciguatoxin,  histamine. 
Vibrio  spp.,  C.  botulinum,  viruses  and  paralytic 
shellfish  poisoning  are  some  of  the  agents  identified 
in  sea  foodborne  diseases.  In  addition,  algal  bloom 
can  become  a  human  health  hazard  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  water  temperature  and  in  availability  of 
wastes  that  serve  as  nutrients.  Marine  biotoxins  are 
neurological  in  nature.  Among  bacteria.  V.  parahae- 
molyticus  is  a  significant  cause  of  foodborne  disease, 
and  a  risk  assessment  model  is  currently  being 
developed.  To  prevent  and  contain  outbreaks  of 
disease  caused  by  Vibrio  spp.,  proper  education, 
warnings,  and  harvest  controls  (depuration,  area 
closure,  and  refrigeration)  are  needed.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  hot  sauces  of  any  kind  and/or  alcohol 
do  not  inactivate  the  organisms. 
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S13  —  Controlling  Clostridium 
perfringens  Hazards 
during  Cooling 

Suphachai  Nuanualsuwan,  University  of  California- 
Davis  and  Sally  Foong,  Iowa  State  University 

Clostridium  perfringens  is  a  continuing  concern 
to  the  food  service  industry.  The  abilities  of  this 
pathogen  to  form  heat-resistant  spores  and  to  grow 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  at  relatively  high  temperatures 
are  the  major  contributing  factors  leading  to  food 
poisoning.  Spores  of  C.  perfringens,  which  have  a 
decimal  reduction  value  at  99‘’(>  of  26  to  31  min,  can 
be  expected  to  survive  the  pasteurization  tempera¬ 
tures  and  times  used  to  cook  or  prepare  foods  in 
food-service  operations.  Although  the  temperature 
range  for  growth  of  C.  perfringens  is  6  to  52.3'’C, 
rapid  growth  occurs  between  33  to  48.9‘’C.  The  short 
generation  time  of  the  organism,  7.1  to  20  min,  in 
the  rapid-growth  temperature  range  means  that  after 
the  spore  has  germinated,  fast  cooling  of  foods  is 
critical.  Because  of  the  potential  health  hazards 
as.sociated  with  cooling  cooked  foods,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  requires 
that,  during  cooling  of  certain  meat  and  poultry 
products,  the  relative  growth  of  C.  perfringens 
should  not  exceed  1.0  log,,,. 

This  symposium  was  designated  to  present 
information  on  ways  to  control  the  rapid  growth, 
based  on  current  knowledge  of  C.  perfringens 
biology,  by  experimenting  with  various  kinds  of 
cooling  system,  e.g.  blast  freezing,  blast  chilling  and 
blast  cooling  with  different  rates  of  success.  In 
addition  to  physical  methods,  some  chemical  agents 
are  being  studied  in  poultry  products  as  possible 
anti-clostridia  agents,  e.g.  sodium  diacetate,  sodium 
lactate,  and  sodium  acetate. 

Risk  assessments  and  predictive  models  are  other 
alternatives  to  controlling  the  growth  of  C.  perfrin¬ 
gens.  Researchers  have  developed  predictive  models 
that  can  be  used  to  predict  small  to  moderate 
amounts  of  relative  growth  of  C.  perfringens  from 
spores  during  cooling  of  cooked  cured  and  non- 
cured  meat  products.  The  predictive  equations  are 
being  used  in  risk  assessment  models  for  cooked 
meats  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the  USDA 
pathogen  modeling  computer  program,  which  is 
available  on  the  Eastern  Regional  Research  Center 
Web  site. 

S14  —  Innovation  in  Retail  Food 
Safety  Management  Systems 
and  Technology 

Shiao  Mei  Lee,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Rico  Suhalim,  University  of  Georgia 

Supermarkets  are  offering  more  foods  that  accom¬ 
modate  today’s  “on-the-go”  lifestyle,  leading  to 
greater  emphasis  on  home  meal  replacements 


(HMR)  and  their  safety.  HiMRs  offer  a  variety  of 
quality  prepared  foods  that  resemble  restaurant- 
quality  food  rather  than  traditional  frozen  food 
selections.  Safety  of  HMRs  has  come  under  increased 
scrutiny.  HACCP  systems  in  many  food  companies 
ensure  the  production  of  safe  food  and  lower  the  cost 
of  “value-added”  products.  Cx)mpanies  are  preparing 
higher  standards  and  working  closely  with  food 
suppliers  to  produce  safe  food  with  lower  cost  and 
high  quality.  The  presenters  also  talked  about  using 
technology  as  a  tool  for  training  employees  and  for 
inspections.  Some  of  the  problem  areas  that  need  to 
be  addressed  are  storage  temperature,  sanitation, 
personal  hygiene,  and  pest  control.  Following 
standards  and  guidelines  are  key  to  producing 
w'hole.some  foods  that  serve  as  UMRs. 

S15  —  Alternatives  in  Dairy 
Waste  Management: 

Create  New  Products 
or  Generate  Power! 

James  Folsom,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Leslie  Thompson,  Kansas  State  University 

This  session  discussed  the  sources  of  dairy  wa.ste 
and  uses  for  the  waste.  The  two  sources  of  waste 
that  are  being  targeted  by  the  industry  for  further  use 
are  the  milk  product  left  in  pipes  and  tanks  during 
processing,  and  the  wastes  produced  by  cattle  on 
dairy  farms.  The  technologies  discussed  to  recover 
milk  products  included  reverse  osmosis,  TLSL,  SPN 
project,  and  thermal  depolymerization  (TDP).  I’hese 
technologies  recover  lactose,  whey  protein  concen¬ 
trate,  lactic  acid,  fertilizer,  oil,  gas,  carbon,  and 
calcium  magnesium  acetate,  respectively.  Product 
recovery  from  dairy  processing  allows  reduction 
of  BOD.  'file  utilization  of  methane  is  also  a  pro¬ 
missing  development.  The  biogas  produced  by 
modern  digesters  can  be  used  to  produce  electricity 
for  use  on  the  dairy  farm  and  more.  There  are 
presently  36  projects  in  (California  with  7.6  mega¬ 
watts  biogas  generating  capacity,  fhe  waste  left  after 
digestion  can  also  be  used  as  fertilizer. 

S 1 6  —  Chronic  Wasting  Disease 
and  Other  Transmissible 
Spongiform  Encephalopathies 

Megan  Fferford,  Virginia  Tech 
and  Angela  Hartman,  Virginia  Tech 

r.  Dean  (Cliver,  of  the  University  of  (California- 
Davis,  gave  an  overview  of  Transmissible 
Spongiform  Encephalopathies  (TSEs).  TSEs  are 
accumulations  of  abnormal  prions  in  the  brain  that 
lead  to  spongiform  degeneration.  These  low  mole¬ 
cular  weight  proteins  are  found  in  the  central 
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nervous  system  and  are  tliought  to  be  responsible 
for  a  number  of  diseases,  including  Cdironic  Wasting 
Disease  (deer  and  elk),  scrapie  (sheep),  bovine 
spongiform  encephalopathy,  and  Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease  (humans).  All  TSEs  are  fatal,  and  some  are 
even  contagious.  The  response  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  the  occurrence  of  BSE  in  cattle  was  the 
slaughter  of  whole  herds  to  eradicate  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  TSEs  can 
be  spread  between  species,  and  its  occurrence  in 
cattle  and  now  in  humans  has  prompted  a  massive 
research  effort.  There  is  now  concern  that  (>W'D 
can  be  spread  to  humans. 

Dr.  Katherine  O’Rourke,  of  the  USDA-ARS,  spoke 
about  the  development  of  diagnostic  tests  for  Chronic 
Wasting  Disease.  (!:WD,  a  disease  of  deer  and  elk,  is 
actually  a  family  of  diseases,  as  it  varies  in  species 
and  location.  Currently,  live  animal  te.sts  and  post¬ 
mortem  tests  are  available,  but  the  brain  remains  the 
most  reliable  source  for  diagnostic  testing.  To 
develop  more  reliable  live  animal  tests,  re.searchers 
are  looking  for  ways  the  disease  may  be  transmitted. 
Routine  necrop.sy  of  farm  animals  is  regulated  by  the 
government,  and  surveillance  is  also  performed  on 
wild  herds.  To  develop  better  diagnostic  testing,  large 
numbers  of  animals  mu.st  be  tested.  (Tirrently  there  is 
a  significant  need  for  personnel  and  laboratories  for 
(;W  D  testing,  lack  of  which  delays  test  result  avail¬ 
ability.  In  the  future,  ('WD  testing  is  expected  to  be 
species  specific,  and  ti.ssue  specific,  and  to  be  better 
designed  to  meet  volume  demands. 

Dr.  Suzette  Priola,  of  the  Laboratory  of  Persi.stent 
V'iral  Diseases,  NIH,  NIADI,  discussed  how  TSEs  such 
as  scrapie,  (Teutzfeldt-Jakob  di.sea.se,  BSE  and  (;WD 
could  cross  species  barriers  to  infection.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  ingestion  or  inoculation  of  the  prion  most 
likely  causes  infection,  although  the  infectious  agent 
is  unclear.  A  study  with  transgenic  mice  suggested 
that  conversion  of  the  normal  prion  (PrP  '‘'')  to  the 
abnormal  prit)n  (PrP  ■'')  might  be  related  to  the 
sequence  of  amino  acids  in  the  protein  of  the  prion. 
In  vitro  studies  also  show  that  susceptibility  to  cross¬ 
species  transmission  is  based  on  species-specific 
abnormal  prion  formation;  therefore,  the  PrP 
sequence  can  control  species  barriers  in  TSEs.  She 
discussed  the  relative  strengths  of  conversion  of 
PrpM"  PrP'^^'  molecules  in  different  species.  For 
example,  BSE  &.  (]WD  abnormal  prions  convert 
normal  cervid  Prl^"  better  than  noncervid  Prl^" 
to  PrP"‘'.  Therefore,  BSE  &  (]WD  transmission 
U)  humans  and  other  noncervids  may  be  restricted. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Williams,  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  discussed  the  epidemiology  of  ('.WD  in 
wildlife.  She  noted  that  the  core  epidemic  area  of 
UWD  occurs  in  free  range  deer,  and  farmed  elk 
contribute  to  the  commercial  movement  of  the 
disease  in  the  midwestern  U.S.  (Currently  the  core 
endemic  focus  is  on  hunter  harvest  surveillance, 
which  has  contributed  more  than  1  (),()()()  animals  to 
be  tested  from  1983-2001.  The  foci  in  free-range  deer 
are  thought  to  be  game  farm  associated,  but  this  is 


not  confirmed.  Overall,  epidemiological  investigation 
of  UWD  has  shown  that  in  the  core  endemic  area,  the 
disease  has  a  slow  geographic  spread  and  relatively 
high  prevalence.  As  more  farmed  animals  are  moved 
in  commerce,  a  higher  number  of  affected  herds  is 
likely.  Recently  recognized  foci  are  game  farms.  As 
affected  animals  are  moved  in  commerce  or  as  animal 
agents  are  moved  geographic  expansion  of  the 
disease  will  occur. 

Dr.  Lynn  Creekmore,  of  the  National  Animal 
Health  Programs,  of  the  USDA  spoke  about  the 
challenges  in  controlling  (^WD  and  of  the  current 
control  measures  used  for  TiWD.  She  noted  that 
effective  control  programs  for  (]WD  in  alternative 
live.stock  such  as  farmed  elk  and  deer  has  been 
difficult  because  of  multiple  regulatory  authorities, 
fragmented  jurisdictional  frameworks,  and  multiple 
cervid  species  industries.  Also,  the  maximum 
incubation  period  and  the  time  from  infection  to  the 
shedding  period  is  unknown,  and  no  reliable  ante¬ 
mortem  diagnosis  for  elk  is  available.  Although  these 
factors  present  challenges  in  controlling  UWD,  the 
USDA  has  recently  proposed  a  control  program.  This 
program,  for  farmed  elk,  includes  fencing  require¬ 
ments,  animal  identification,  herd  inventory,  and 
surveillance  of  deaths  over  the  past  16  months.  In 
response  to  positive  herds,  the  program  calls  for 
depopulation  or  quarantine  with  .selective  depopula¬ 
tion.  In  a  herd  that  is  traced  forward,  removal  and 
testing  or  quarantine  would  be  required,  whereas  a 
traced  back  herd  would  require  quarantine.  Current 
responses  for  the  control  of  (’WD  also  include  a 
(^WD  task  force,  a  national  program,  and  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  emergency  &  (dX]  funds  for  traces,  positive 
herds,  and  surveillance. 

S17  —  Applications  of  DNA 
Chip  Technology  in  the 
Food  Safety  Area 

Kali  Kniel,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Manan  Sharma,  University  of  Georgia 

As  an  emerging  area  of  great  potential  for  u.se  in 
food  safety,  this  symposium  spotlighted  the  use 
of  micorarray  technology,  more  commonly  referred 
to  as  DNA  or  gene  chips,  and  their  various  applica¬ 
tions,  concentrating  on  their  u.se  in  the  identification 
of  foodborne  pathogens.  .Microarray  technology  is 
unique  in  that  it  allows  for  high  throughput  analysis, 
unlike  that  available  through  other  techniques.  The 
gene  chips  contain  an  array  of  DNA  or  RNA  mol¬ 
ecules  printed  onto  a  solid  or  semisolid  substrate. 
This  allows  for  fast  processing  and  subsequent 
analysis  of  gene  expression  and  DNA  composition. 
While  gene  chips  are  most  common  at  this  time, 
arrays  composed  of  proteins,  cells,  tissues,  and  small 
molecules  are  aLso  available.  With  all  microarrays, 
standards  must  be  available  to  allow  duplicate 
experiments  to  be  performed  and  to  ensure  that 
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standard  terms  are  used  across  the  industry.  This 
is  currently  a  problem  with  this  technology,  but  it 
will  be  overcome  with  increased  use,  comfort  by 
the  users,  and  time. 

The  potential  for  the  use  of  gene  chips  in  food 
safety  is  immense,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use 
as  a  diagnostic  tool  in  food  samples,  comparison 
of  virulent  and  nonvirulent  strains,  typing  of  strains 
involved  in  foodborne  outbreaks,  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  treatments,  and  analysis  of  the 
selection  pressures  that  occur  in  different  food 
matrices.  Various  industries  could  use  this  technology 
to  analyze  gene  expression,  evaluate  antibiotic 
resistance,  or  identify  differences  in  phenotypes 
observed  in  various  food  matrices.  Microarray 
technology  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
PulseNet,  which  first  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  molecular  subtyping  for  foodborne  disease 
surveillance.  Additionally,  this  technology  can  be 
optimized  to  fit  specific  situations,  depending  on 
the  purpose  and  the  size  of  the  genetic  sequence. 

To  date,  gene  chip  technology  has  been  used  to  study 
the  virulence  among  different  strains  of  Listeria 
monocytogenes.  This  technology  allows  scientists 
to  discriminate  between  small  changes  in  types  that 
occur  within  a  single  outbreak.  Similar  successful 
applications  have  been  used  in  studying  Camp¬ 
ylobacter  species,  in  particular  looking  at  the  high 
variability  of  gene  expression  correlated  with  pheno¬ 
typic  characteristics.  In  summary,  microarray 
technology,  in  particular  gene  chips,  have  great 
potential  for  use  in  the  food  industry  for  identifica¬ 
tion  and  differentiation  or  organisms  in  foods. 
Multiple  pathogen  chips  are  under  development 
as  the  use  of  this  technology  continues  to  grow. 

S18  —  Sanitary  Design  of  Plants 
and  Equipment 

Rico  Suhalitn,  University  of  Georgia  and 
Adriana  Velasquez,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

Food  companies  are  required  to  do  their  home¬ 
work  before  designing  a  food  plant  and  buying 
a  piece  of  equipment.  There  are  many  factors  to 
consider,  from  the  choice  of  floor  covering  and 
location  of  equipment  to  what  goes  overhead.  All 
these  choices  can  in  the  long  run  increase  the  ease  of 
plant  and  equipment  sanitation  to  prevent  harboring 
microorganisms.  Food  contact  surfaces  should  be 
smooth  and  free  of  cracks  and  crevices  to  avoid 
pathogen  danger  zones.  Equipment  should  be  simple, 
smooth,  accessible  and  easy  to  disassemble.  Ease  of 
cleaning  could  translate  to  faster  cleaning,  fewer 
sanitation  workers,  and  reduction  of  spoilage  and 
pathogen  issues.  Stainless  steel  with  built-in  anti¬ 
microbial  coating  is  now  available.  Beware  of  micro¬ 
organisms  hiding  in  lubricants,  bearings,  wiring 
conduit,  and  electric  switches. 


S19  —  Risk  Assessment  of  Food 
Workers'  Hygiene  Practices 
and  Intervention  Strategies 

Matthew  Evans,  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  Leslie  Thompson,  Kansas  State  University 

Food  service  workers  can  directly  or  indirectly 
contribute  to  bacterial,  viral,  or  parasitic  illness 
outbreaks  through  poor  personal  hygiene  and 
sanitation  practices.  This  symposium  reviewed  the 
identification  of  hazards  such  as  cuts  and  sores  on 
workers’  hands,  inadequate  or  non-functioning 
bathroom  facilities,  and  multiple  infections  of 
symptomatic  and  asymptomatic  workers.  After 
exposure  to  the  pathogen  has  occurred,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  illness  is  a  complex  function  of  factors 
associated  with  a  specific  disease,  including  several 
factors  such  as  the  host  and  the  pathogen,  including 
its  survival  and  growth  capabilities.  Other  factors 
associated  with  exposure,  such  as  the  environment, 
the  food  vehicle,  and  indigenous  microbial  competi¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  intervention  measures  employed  to 
reduce  or  prevent  microbial  contamination,  were 
discussed.  An  exposure  assessment  takes  into 
account  the  likelihood  of  exposure  by  various  means 
such  as  in  production,  or  processing,  by  different 
routes  and  pathways,  and  in  relation  to  the  frequency 
of  contamination,  portion  sizes  consumed,  consump¬ 
tion  patterns  of  the  population,  ecology  of  different 
foods,  and  characteristics  of  the  pathogen  of  con¬ 
cern.  Quantitative  risk  assessment  models  of  worker 
hand  washing  procedures  and  of  the  cross-contami¬ 
nation  of  raw  chicken  exudates  containing  Salmo¬ 
nella  or  Campylobacter  with  ready-to-eat  (RTE) 
foods  were  presented  to  demonstrate  the  degree  of 
risk  to  human  health.  The  first  assessment  addressed 
hand  washing  procedures  among  food  preparation 
workers  by  use  of  computer  simulations  to  identify 
critical  control  points  in  their  handwashing  proce¬ 
dure  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  bacterial  contamina¬ 
tion  of  food  products.  The  second  simulation  used 
bootstrap  methodology  to  decrease  the  variability 
of  uncertainty  in  dose-response  models.  Finally,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  workers’  hygiene 
training,  including  factors  which  may  determine 
a  food  handlers’  behavior  such  as  organizational 
climate  or  culture  of  the  workplace,  the  attitudes 
and  beliefs  of  the  workers,  human  error  analysis, 
and  social  marketing  approaches,  were  reviewed 
to  determine  their  usefulness  in  worker  training. 

S20  —  Customized  Approaches 
to  Microbiological  Risk  Assessment 

Matthew  Evans,  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  Kimberly  Stanley,  University  of  Tennessee 

ood  safety  has  both  a  risk  analysis  and  a  risk 
assessment  framework.  The  framework  for  risk 
analysis  consists  of  a  policy-based  risk  management 
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area  and  a  science-based  risk  assessment  area.  The 
key  to  a  successful  assessment  program  is  communi¬ 
cation  between  these  two  areas.  Ongoing  work  is 
presented  to  the  Codex  Committee  on  Food  Hygiene, 
and  feedback  is  required  from  risk  managers  to  risk 
assessors;  this  now  occurs  only  once  a  year.  This 
need  for  greater  interaction  has  been  recognized 
and  is  being  addressed.  For  four  ongoing  studies  of 
bacterial  contamination  of  food,  various  approaches 
were  examined.  For  example,  a  quantitative  risk 
assessment  for  the  risk  of  Listeria  monocytogenes 
in  ready-to-eat  foods  from  retail  to  consumption 
consisted  of  selecting  certain  ready-to-eat  foods  to 
represent  various  types  of  products,  which  were 
then  modeled  from  retail  to  consumption.  For  an 
exposure  assessment,  the  production-to-consumption 
approach  is  not  always  required,  and  often  a  modular 
approach  is  easier  to  adapt  to  risk  assessments.  For 
all  of  these  assessment  types,  flexibility  is  a  necessity 
as  is  interaction  with  risk  management  and  a 
multidisciplinary  approach  should  be  taken. 

Risk  ranking  is  a  very  important  type  of  quantita¬ 
tive  risk  assessment.  Ranking  is  generally  emphasized 
more  than  values  because  ranking  gives  people  a 
frame  of  reference,  especially  if  these  people  are  not 
technically  trained.  Three  levels  of  data  exist  for  risk 
assessments:  data  collected  specifically  for  risk 
assessment,  data  from  research  done  for  other 
purposes,  and  expert  opinions.  The  main  principle 
for  risk  assessment  and  these  data  is  to  “keep  it 
simple,  but  no  simpler.” 

Mr.  Whiting  identified  good  data  as  being  both 
complete  (objective)  and  relative  to  the  risk  assess¬ 
ment  question.  The  quality  of  data  is  relative  to  its 
usage  in  risk  assessment.  This  is  often  determined 
by  performing  sensitivity  and  importance  analyses. 
Risks  are  ranked  to  determine  data  gaps,  research 
needs  and  to  show  the  relative  relationships  between 
these.  Ranking  also  helps  provide  insight  into  the 
predominant  factors  responsible  for  circumstances 
when  high  levels  of  uncertainty  exist. 

Risk  profiling  is  used  to  describe  a  microbiologi¬ 
cal  food  safety  problem  and  its  context.  This  type 
of  profiling  works  to  determine  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  problem  and  what  actions  are  necessary  to 
combat  the  situation,  as  well  as  whether  a  risk 
analysis  should  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Notermans  used 
a  hypothetical  situation  to  describe  the  risk  profiling 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  eaten  raw.  The 
factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  this 
situation  include  production  practices,  pathogens 
of  concern,  commodities  and  aspects  of  concern, 
post-harvest  measures,  the  management  of  risks, 
and  consumer  perceptions  and  wishes. 

A  risk  profile  serves  to  provide  general  back¬ 
ground  information,  and  these  profiles  are  generally 
relatively  easy  to  carry  out.  Various  conclusions 
obtained  from  risk  profiling  may  describe  the  source 
of  the  microbiological  hazard,  evaluation  of  the 
hazard’s  contribution  to  health  problems,  incidence 
data  and  severity  of  adverse  effects,  available  inter¬ 


vention  options,  potential  consequences  of  actions 
taken  and  the  distribution  of  risks  and  benefits 

Mr.  Ross  led  a  discussion  regarding  the  usage  of 
specialized  software  as  a  support  tool  for  Microbio¬ 
logical  Risk  Analysis  (MRA).  Quantitative  MRA  is  a 
rather  expensive  process,  requiring  a  considerable 
amount  of  expertise  along  with  specialized  software. 
Mr.  Ross  provided  a  demonstration  of  a  program  in 
Microsoft  Excel,  which  used  “list  boxes”  and  pro¬ 
vided  qualitative  prompts  and  questions.  Eleven 
questions  were  designed  for  the  risk  analysis,  includ¬ 
ing  the  realm  of  exposure,  population  size,  and 
cooking  procedures. 

There  are  limitations  to  this  program.  First,  it 
is  only  an  “approach”  to  risk  analysis,  not  a  tool  or 
model.  The  performance  of  the  tool  is  unproven, 
it  does  require  some  level  of  expert  knowledge,  it 
yields  average  values,  and  its  sensitivity  is  limited. 
Some  improvements  that  could  be  made  include 
asking  more  objective  questions,  having  more 
discrete  steps  in  the  model,  and  devising  better 
weighing  factors.  According  to  Mr.  Ross,  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  start  and  there  are  many  possible  improve¬ 
ments.  It  is  useful  for  risk  screening  and  ranking, 
as  well  as  for  communicating  the  idea  of  fotxl  safety 
risk  analysis  and  the  factors  important  in  establishing 
the  analyses. 

Although  risk  analysis  can  be  used  by  govern¬ 
ments  to  obtain  overviews  of  food  safety,  industries 
may  better  benefit  from  Microbiological  Risk  Analysis 
(MRA).  MR  As  are  of  many  different  sizes,  but  the 
principles  of  a  tiered  approach  are  as  follows: 

1)  Rough  Analysis— description  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  risks,  contributing  factors,  worst 
case  scenario 

2)  Decompose  most  relevant  steps— progresses 
quantitative  insight  on  existing  data 

3)  Describe  most  relevant  steps  in  full  detail 

Potential  cons  to  .MRAs  include  the  potential  of 

less  complete  and  flexible  cases  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  and  data  gaps.  Deciding  on  rough  levels  could 
allow  false  confidence,  and  all  critical  factors  must 
be  included.  Positive  aspects  include  the  resource 
efficiency  of  the  process  and  the  fact  that  it  identifies 
the  most  risk-determining  factors  and  estimates  their 
magnitude  of  influence.  The  tiered  approach 
is  very  systematic,  and  researchers  are  able  to  stop 
at  any  level. 

The  Proce.ss  Risk  model  consists  of  performing 
risk  assessments  in  order  to  establish  potential  risks 
and  to  gain  understanding  of  the  sy.stem.  This  gives 
direction  for  research,  and  the  ideal  goals  are  to 
collect  and  evaluate  information  of  concern  and  to 
act  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  groups. 

There  are  various  types  of  risk  assessment. 

Hazard  assessment,  which  is  a  basic  first  step,  is  done 
in  order  to  simply  determine  whether  risks  exist  or 
not.  A  qualitative  approach  consists  of  developing  a 
knowledge  ba.se  of  the  risk  issue,  whereas  a  struc¬ 
tural  qualitative  approach  deals  more  with  risk 
profiling.  A  semi-quantitative  approach  converts 
the  understanding  of  the  data  at  hand  into  a  “model,” 
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and  a  quantitative  approach  transmits  data  into  the 
characterization  of  the  system,  which  does  not  have 
to  be  complex.  The  process  risk  modeling  approach 
is  developed  from  the  system  modeling  concept  and 
is  used  to  create  a  model  as  a  tool  to  provide  insight 
into  the  system. 

S21  —  Control  of  Escherichia  coli 
0157:H7m  Cattle 

Shiao  M.  Lee,  University  of  Georgia 
and  Renee  M.  Raiden,  Virginia  Tech 

This  symposium  introduced  many  different  areas 
that  are  being  researched  in  the  attempt  to 
control  Escherichia  coli  0157:H7  in  cattle.  Francisco 
Diez-Gonzalez,  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
discussed  the  effect  of  forage  feeding  and  other 
dietary  controls  for  reducing  the  prevalence  of  E.  coli 
0157:H7.  Forage  feeding  has  been  found  to  reduce 
populations,  and  grain  feeding  may  increase  popula¬ 
tions  by  stimulating  E.  coli  0157:H7  growth.  Another 
topic,  discussed  by  Jeffery  T.  Lejeune,  from  Ohio 
State  University,  was  the  association  of  E.  coli 
0157:H7  with  drinking  water.  It  was  thought  that 
cleansing  drinking  water  with  chlorine  or  ozone 
would  reduce  levels  of  E.  coli  0157:H7  in  cattle. 
However,  it  has  been  found  that  these  controls  have 
little  effect  on  prevention  of  contamination  in  cattle. 
Robin  Anderson,  from  Southern  Plains  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  explained  that  cattle  are  considered 
a  natural  reservoir  for  E.  coli  01 57;H7.  The  use  of 
chlorate  salt  preparations  as  feed  additives  may  lyse 
bacterial  cells  in  cattle,  because  the  chlorate  salt 
becomes  bactericidal  after  6  hours.  Mindy  Brashears, 
from  Texas  Tech  University,  introduced  the  concept 
of  competitive  exclusion.  This  incorporates  probiotic 
bacteria  such  as  proteus  and  non-pathogenic  E.  coli 
as  well  as  lactic  acid  bacteria  to  control  levels  of  E. 
coli  0157:H7.  It  has  been  found  that  the  addition  of 
these  competitive  organisms  reduces  the  time  that 
the  animals  shed  the  E.  coli  0157:H7.  The  use  of 
vaccination  was  another  innovation  discussed  in  this 
symposium.  Andrew  A.  Potter,  from  the  Veterinary 
Infectious  Disease  Organization,  described  methods 
to  reduce  populations  through  use  of  an  enterhem- 
orrhagic  E.  coli  vaccine.  This  has  been  found  to 
reduce  numbers  and  the  duration  of  time  that  E.  coli 
0157;H7  is  shed.  Finally  Denis  O.  Krause,  from 
CSIRO  Livestock  Industries,  wrapped  up  the  sympo¬ 
sium  with  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  dietary 
supplements  for  control  of  bacteria  in  the  tropical 
beef  production  systems  of  Australia. 


sumed  mainly  via  salads/bars  (35.4%  outbreaks 
associated  in  the  United  States  between  1990-1998). 
Approximately  75%  of  produce  associated  with  these 
outbreaks  are  domestic  products.  To  prevent  this, 
Bt)b  Gravani  states  that  we  have  to  stop  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  microorganisms  and  recognize  their  sources. 
Manufacturing  processes  such  as  the  use  of  recircu¬ 
lated  waters,  failure  to  change  this  water,  and 
improper  treatment  are  major  factors  in  pathogen 
contamination.  Also,  produce  must  be  grown  in 
areas  separated  from  livestock  areas  to  decrease  on 
pathogen  contamination. 

As  for  the  rise  in  numbers  of  people  suffering 
from  foodborne  illness,  we  have  an  aging  population, 
more  cases  of  chronic  illness  and  more  immunocom¬ 
promised  patients  who  are  more  prone  to  become 
sick  from  contaminated  produce.  Also,  we  are  more 
aware  of  hygiene  and  have  a  more  complex  food 
system.  Microorganisms  are  able  to  adapt  to  different 
environments  and  stresses  and  strains  may  be  more 
virulent. 

In  his  talk,  lYevor  Suslow  discussed  how  risks 
differ  with  varied  environmental  interactions. 
C>ontamination  may  come  from  unlikely  places  and 
thorough  investigations  must  be  done  in  order  to 
derive  the  source.  For  example.  Salmonella  was 
found  on  mushrooms  during  the  2()0()-20()l  growing 
season.  The  source  was  traced  to  gypsum,  which 
was  being  used  in  the  casings.  Thus,  this  led  to  the 
proposal  that  unique  risks  are  attached  to  organic 
farming.  He  said  that  currently  there  is  not  enough 
data,  but  with  proper  regulations  on  safety,  organic 
farmers  are  no  more  at  risk  than  non-organic  farmers. 
He  also  addressed  the  issue  of  water  filtration.  If 
water  is  filtered  properly,  then  this  can  remove  any 
concerns  of  waters  used  for  irrigations  and  surface 
washes,  so  that  clean  water  means  cleaner  and 
pathogen  free  produce. 

Maintaining  good  manufacturing  practices  is  the 
key  to  having  a  reduced  microorganism  environment 
on  minimally  processed  produce.  It  will  take  imple¬ 
mentation  steps  of  the  actual  manufacturers  to 
achieve  these  higher  quality  foods. 


S23  ~  Food  Safety  Education 

Paola  S.  Contreas,  Laboratorio  De  Alta 
and  Rico  Suhalim,  University  of  Georgia 


S22  ~  Current  Practices 
in  Produce  Safety 

Vivian  A.  Rash,  University  of  Tennessee 
and  Brooke  Seeman,  Virginia  Tech 

Because  fresh  produce  consumption  has  increased 
rapidly  since  1970,  the  number  of  produce- 
associated  outbreaks  has  also  increased.  Cxtntamina- 
tion  is  occurring  on  produce  and  produce  is  con¬ 


Although  overall  awareness  of  food  safety  is 
increasing  among  consumers,  the  perception 
of  personal  risk  tends  is  still  slight.  Many  believe 
that  the  source  of  foodborne  diseases  is  due  to  the 
food  they  ate  within  24  hours  of  illness.  When  asked 
which  factors  keep  food  safe,  most  consumers 
indicate  that  hand  washing,  proper  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing  food,  and  proper  refrigeration  are  important 
factors.  An  FDA/FSIS  survey  shows  that  68%  of 
consumers  know  when  hand  washing  is  necessary 
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but  that  48%  of  those  do  not  wash  their  hands.  Some 
of  the  recommended  practices  in  food  safety  that 
many  consumers  do  not  know  include:  maintenance 
of  refrigerator  temperature,  how  long  to  store 
perishables,  how  to  wash  hands,  how  to  wash  cutting 
boards,  and  how  to  wash  produce.  Failure  to  cook 
sufficiently  is  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  use 
thermometers  and  that  people  serve  food  that  has 
not  reached  a  safe  temperature.  Seniors  are  likely  to 
follow  recommended  kitchen  and  personal  hygiene, 
whereas  households  with  young  children  are  less 
likely  to  properly  clean  the  kitchen.  With  regards  to 
fresh  produce  handling,  certain  groups,  including 
males,  high-income  households,  college/post-college 
graduates,  and  persons  who  are  44  years  of  age  and 
younger,  are  least  likely  to  follow  the  recommended 
practices.  Food  safety  messages  can  be  effective  if  we 
can  identify  the  seriousness  of  the  illness,  note  who 
is  at  risk,  describe  control  measures,  and  reinforce  the 
message. 

Lecture  Topics 

Ginny  Moore,  University  of  Woles  Institute-Cordiff 
and  Adriano  Velasquez,  University  of  Georgia 

The  ICMFS  Lecture  on  microbiological  sampling 
plans  by  Susanne  Dahms  analyzed  different 
biometry  plans  to  use  in  the  f(K)d  industry  and 
research  environments.  The  diverse  types  of  sampling 
plans  were  explained  thoroughly,  having  been 
divided  into  qualitative  and  quantitative  categories. 

These  methods  are  widely  used  in  the  laboratory 
to  reject/accept  data  obtained  from  experiments. 

Risk  assessment  of  microbiological  hazards  in 
foods:  an  international  approach  was  discussed  by 
Sarah  (;ahill  (FAO)  and  Peter  BenEmbarek  (WHO). 

Fhe  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  are  working  together  on  a 
joint  project  to  establish  common  rules  and  guide¬ 
lines  to  be  used  worldwide  to  control  microbiological 
hazards  on  foods.  Because  of  research  done  in  the 
past  and  availability  of  information,  popular  aware¬ 
ness  of  these  hazards  has  increased.  Also,  with  time 
new  hazards  emerge,  along  with  new  risks  and 
challenges.  Because  a  more  globalized  food  trade 
means  an  increased  risk  of  cross-border  transmission 
of  pathogens,  food  safety  is  a  global  issue  that 
requires  global  attention. 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  this  project  are: 

1.  Generation  of  scientific  info 
2.  Elaboration  of  guideline  documents 
.4.  Data  collection 

4.  information  and  technology  transfer 
S.  Use  of  risk  assessment  within  a  risk 
management  framework 


T01  —  Meat  and  Poultry 
Microbiology 

Joshua  Gurtler,  University  of  Georgia  and 
Marcos  Sanchez,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

The  first  four  presentations,  related  to  meat 

products,  started  with  an  overview  of  microbio¬ 
logical  risk  assessment  programs  in  Canada.  Re¬ 
searchers  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
developed  a  program  to  evaluate  microbiological 
risks  on  raw  beef  in  Ontario  abattoirs.  An  industry 
speaker  then  presented  data  regarding  the  perfor¬ 
mance  standards  of  Clostridium  perfringens  in  cured 
meat  products.  The  company  provided  additional 
information  to  explain  the  behavior  of  this  organism 
during  several  processes,  including  cooking,  chilling 
and  storage.  A  microbial  intervention  presented  was 
the  use  of  hydrodynamic  pressure  processing  to 
reduce  bacterial  levels  in  ground  beef  with  represen¬ 
tative  results.  Finally,  a  private  company  introduced 
equipment  and  supporting  data  on  the  use  of  wet- 
vacuum  procedures  for  surface  testing  of  beef 
carcasses.  The  second  segment  of  presentations 
focused  on  broiler  operations.  Researchers  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  presented  microbial  data  to 
present  a  profile  for  broilers  processed  using  air- 
chilling  processes  instead  of  the  conventional  water 
immersion.  Data  presented  included  farm  and  plant 
information.  Additionally,  a  comparison  between 
immersion  and  air-chilled  broilers  was  presented. 
Two  USDA  speakers  also  presented  information 
about  the  association  of  microbial  contamination 
between  the  farm  and  the  plant,  using  the  pathogens 
Campylobacter  spp.  and  Salmonella  spp.  as  refer¬ 
ences.  New  information  presented  included  the 
microbial  quality  of  free-range  chickens  compared 
to  the  conventional  broiler.  Speakers  from  Auburn 
University  explained  the  potential  of  bacteria  isolated 
from  deboning  operations  to  inhibit  the  presence  of 
C.  jejuni.  Finally,  a  profile  of  yeasts,  including 
Zygosaccharomyces  bailii  was  presented  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  commercially  processed  broilers.  A  general 
conclusion  from  the  session  was  that  there  is  a  need 
to  combine  farm  and  plant  data  and  interventions  to 
reduce  bacterial  levels  in  meat  and  poultry  products, 
to  support  the  farm-to-table  initiative. 

T02  —  Microbiological  Methods 

Ginny  Moore,  University  of  Wales  Institute-Cardiff 
and  Kelly  Stevens,  North  Carolina  State  University 

his  technical  session  presented  at  lAFP  2002 
featured  current  research  updates  in  microbio¬ 
logical  methods.  Several  presenters  were  part  of  the 
developing  scientist  competition.  A  wide  range  of 
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methods  and  innovations  were  presented,  running 
the  gamut  of  methods  used  not  only  in  microbio¬ 
logical  work  but  also  in  food  safety  related  issues, 
including  the  detection  of  spinal  cord  tissue. 

Several  of  the  presentations  in  this  session 
focused  on  traditional  microbiological  methods  such 
as  microscopy  and  cultural  procedures.  The  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  molecular  techniques  was  also  presented. 
Yashodhar  Burgula  started  off  the  Microbiological 
Methods  technical  session  by  presenting  a  conven¬ 
tional  method  with  modification  to  enhance  the 
recovery  of  stressed  Salmonella  from  cultured  dairy 
products.  The  use  of  TSA  supplemented  with  ferric 
ammonium  citrate  and  sodium  thiosulfate  improved 
recovery  of  Salmonella  and  had  the  potential  for 
better  exposure  assessment  for  use  in  quantitative 
risk  assessment.  Walairut  Chantarapanon  presented 
research  utilizing  direct  microscopic  observation  to 
identify  sites  on  chicken  skin  that  allow  attachment 
and  survival  of  Campylobacter  jejuni.  Cleunwoo 
Park  presented  a  detection  method  for  Shiga  Toxin 
producing  Escherichia  coli.  The  method  takes 
advantage  of  glutamate  decarboxylase  genes  and 
enzymes  present  only  in  E.  coli.  Beth  Ann  Oozier- 
Oodson  used  a  thin  agar  layer  method  utilizing 
selective  media  to  optimize  recovery  of  air-borne 
microorganisms  in  dairy  cattle  facilities.  Jared  Gailey 
presented  the  development  of  a  valid  sampling  plan 
for  the  detection  and  enumeration  oi  Salmonella  in 
pig  pens.  Lynette  Kleman,  from  North  Carolina  State 
University,  presented  a  rapid  sample  preparation  and 
a.ssociated  detection  procedure  for  produce  that 
yielded  a  250  fold  reduction  in  sample  size  and  was 
compatible  with  molecular  methods  such  as  PCR. 

'fhe  method  presented  was  sensitive,  easy  to  use  and 
inexpensive. 

Eileen  Cole,  from  Qualicon,  presented  technical 
information  on  comparison  of  the  new  gel-free 
automated  BAX  system  with  traditional  culture 
methods.  The  automated  BAX  system  is  comprised  of 
an  integrated  thermocycler  and  detector.  The  system 
uses  a  fluorescent  DNA  intercalating  dye  and  melting 
curve  analysis  to  ultimately  yield  comparable  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  specificity  as  cultural  methods.  R.  P.  Betts 
presented  development  data  for  the  detection  of 
mold  by  the  MicroFoss  System.  The  procedure 
presented  can  detect  the  presence  of  mold  contami¬ 
nation  after  72  hours  of  incubation.  Maha  Hajmeer 
presented  an  overview  of  the  detection  of  spinal  cord 
tissue  by  use  of  two  commercially  available  immuno¬ 
logical  kits.  Kit  sensitivity,  detection  level  and  ease  of 
use  were  compared  for  the  kits  evaluated. 

The  use  of  surrogates  (harmless  microorganisms 
with  slightly  higher  heat  resistance  than  the  target 
pathogens)  would  alk)w  logistically  easier  and 
potentially  safer  testing  of  thermal  proce.sses  and 
CCP  validation  than  the  use  of  the  pathogen  itself. 
Research  in  this  area  was  presented  by  two  authors. 

B.  A.  Annous  described  the  use  of  a  non-pathogenic 
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strain  of  E.  coli  for  use  as  a  surrogate  in  place  of 
E.  coli  0157:H7  in  pilot  plant  challenge  studies. 
Jeffrey  Kornacki  described  the  use  of  Pediococcus 
species  NRRL  B{)2354  as  a  thermal  surrogate  in  place 
of  Salmonella  and  Listeria  monocytogenes. 

T03  —  GMOs  and  Produce 

Laura  Bauermeister,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
and  Joshua  Gurtler,  University  of  Georgia 

In  the  GMO  session,  many  authors  expressed 
general  concern  that  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
education  concerning  GMOs.  Cohn  discussed  the 
impact  biotechnology  has  had  on  the  food  service 
industry  and  concluded  that  to  achieve  consistency 
in  GMO  labeling,  the  FDA  should  establish  criteria  for 
what  constitutes  a  biotech  food  in  the  marketplace 
and  some  sort  of  criteria  for  the  voluntary  labeling 
of  foods.  Harlander  was  concerned  with  the  labeling 
issues  at  the  retail  level,  indicating  that  there  was  a 
need  for  consumer  education  on  GMOs.  Blaine  found 
that  when  consumers  were  educated  about  Bt  sweet 
corn,  the  GM  corn  outsold  the  non-GM  corn  in  that 
particular  market.  Gomes  indicated  that  many 
education  initiatives  concerning  biotechnology  have 
been  implemented  throughout  the  world;  however, 
there  is  no  published  work  on  the  best  way  to 
distribute  this  information.  In  this  study,  they  found 
that  it  was  best  to  develop  materials  that  are  practical 
for  people’s  needs  in  each  situation.  Bruhn  discussed 
the  attitudes  of  consumers  towards  GM  foods, 
indicating  that  companies  labeling  foods  as  “No 
GMO”  will  be  facing  increased  difficulties  with  a 
zero-tolerance  policy,  especially  in  those  foods  with 
a  mix  of  many  different  ingredients.  The  Produce 
Session  covered  a  broader  scope  of  topics.  Isaacs 
indicated  that  when  a  new  outbreak  occurs  in  a 
product,  this  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study 
and  reassess  potential  risks  in  processing  of  that 
product.  In  this  case,  they  studied  the  first  outbreak 
of  Salmonellosis  associated  with  nuts.  Luedtke 
discussed  some  of  the  problems  they  encountered  as 
they  were  developing  a  HACCP-based  farm  manage¬ 
ment  program  and  how  they  were  able  to  work  with 
vegetable  producers  to  develop  a  more  manageable 
program  for  the  producers.  Brashears  indicated  that 
the  use  of  competitive  inhibition  with  certain  LAB 
species  shows  promise  in  the  control  of  pathogens 
during  the  sprouting  of  alfalfa  sprouts.  Thomas 
showed  the  results  of  a  survey  done  of  California 
sprout  growers  to  determine  compliance  with  the 
FDA  guidelines.  Wade  found  that  the  removal  of 
decayed  or  damaged  tissues  in  tomatoes  during 
sorting,  as  well  as  minimal  processing,  may  decrease 
the  chance  of  pathogen  presence  in  raw  tomatoes 
because  of  altered  pH  of  the  tissue,  which  creates  a 
favorable  environment  for  some  pathogens.  Kniel 
found  ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  were  effective 
treatments  and  may  be  an  alternative  to  pasteuriza- 


tion  of  fruit  juices  for  controlling  C.  parvum.  Suslow 
found  that  the  location  of  animal  farms  vs.  produce 
farms  could  be  considered  a  risk  when  monitoring 
fecal  indicators  on  some  produce  farms.  Many 
valuable  studies  were  presented  in  this  session. 

T04  -  Public  Health 
and  Outbreaks 

Michelle  Danyluk,  University  of  Georgia  and 
Marcos  Sanchez,  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 

RLee  began  this  technical  session  with  a  talk 
about  the  Environmental  Health  Network, 
which  has  collection  sites  in  nine  states.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  conducting  a  project  dealing  with  health 
concerns  connected  to  restaurants,  such  as  the 
magnitude  of  unhealthy  practices  and  the  adherence 
to  state  and  local  food  program  policy.  M.  T.  Destro 
continued  with  an  example  of  staphylococcal  food 
poisoning  in  Brazil.  After  attending  a  party,  180 
people  became  sick;  16  food  isolates  and  43  clinical 
isolates  oi  Staphylococcus  were  collected.  Isolates 
were  screened  by  phage  typing,  antibiotic  resistant 
profiles,  enterotoxin  testing  and  RAPD  genotyping, 
and  the  outbreak,  which  was  linked  to  vegetables, 
chicken  and  pasta  served,  was  found  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  hnir  of  the  food  handlers.  J.  Farber  then 
discus.sed  the  epidemiological  typing  of  Campylo¬ 
bacter  i.solates  from  clinical  and  stock  cultures  by 
PFGE.  No  Campylobacter  isolates  were  found  in  119 
ready -to-  eat  foods  sampled,  or  from  123  environ¬ 
mental  samples  taken  in  restaurants.  Dose  response 
modeling  of  E.  coli  015"^  from  food  and  waterborne 
outbreaks  was  addressed  by  N.  J.  (].  Strachan.  Using 
Poisson  dose  response  distribution  and  the  eight  data 
points  that  exist  from  outbreaks,  they  suggest  new 
E.  coli  0137  lines,  closer  to  those  oi  Shigella  than 
to  the  animal  model  for  £.  coli  0137.  P.  M.  Tanner 
analyzed  US  cross-contamination  incidents  in  the 
food  industry  and  found  924  incidences,  of  which 
33%  led  to  illness  or  injury. 

Of  these,  70%  were  related  to  microbial  con¬ 
tamination  and  30%  to  chemical  contamination.  The 
largest  outbreak  involved  a  dairy  in  C4iicago,  and 
3  states  were  affected  by  salmonellosis.  Finally,  the 
implications  of  flies,  pathogens  and  public  health 
risks  were  discussed  by  J.  Buttler. 

Hemohtic  isolates  were  identified  by  16s  rRNA 
analysis.  Aciuetobacter  baumami.  Bacillus  puilus, 
Enterobacter  sakazakii  and  Shigella  flexneri  w^ere 


identified  for  the  first  time.  Other  pathogens,  such 
as  E.  coli  0137:H7  and  Salmonella  spp.,  were  also 
identified,  providing  information  about  a  new 
potential  route  for  contamination  of  foods. 

T05  —  General  Food  Microbiology 

Megha  R.  Gandhi,  Rutgers  University 
and  Ethan  Solomon,  Rutgers  University 

This  technical  session,  held  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  had  presentations  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  fotxl  safety.  Presenters  spoke  about  issues 
such  as  food  contamination  by  terrorists,  and  the 
threats  involved,  and  a  proposed  operational  risk 
management  systems  approach  to  deal  with  it;  and 
the  development  of  a  food  safety  network  to  deliver 
food  safety  information  to  the  public  and  food  safety 
in  food  manufacturing  facilities  and  the  financial 
losses  involved  in  product  quality  failures.  Some 
presentations  were  on  topics  such  as  microbial  risk 
assessment  of  Salmonella  Typhimurium  in  processed 
postchill  broilers,  thermal  inactivation  of  milkbome 
organisms,  and  inactivation  of  foodborne  viruses  by 
high  pressure  processing.  A  couple  of  speakers  talked 
about  the  microbiological  levels  in  warewash 
machines  used  in  food  service  establishments  and 
water  in  vending  machines. 

T06  —  Antimicrobials 

Megha  R.  Gandhi,  Rutgers  University 
and  Ethan  Solomon,  Rutgers  University 

The  technical  session  “Antimicrobials,”  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  focused  on  antimicrobial 
treatments  that  can  be  used  to  deal  with  micro¬ 
biological  food  safety  problems  in  various  foods  and 
food  processing  environments.  Presentations  pro¬ 
vided  valuable  information  on  the  use  of  acidified 
sodium  chlorite  to  extend  the  shelf  life  of  produce 
and  as  an  in-home  antimicrobial  spray,  control  of 
Clostridium  botulinum  in  RTF  foods,  and  the  use 
of  ozone  for  decontamination  in  the  food  industry. 
Other  topics  of  interest  were  intervention  strategies 
to  reduce  Escherichia  coli  0137:H7  on  beef  cuts  and 
trimmings.  Listeria  monocytogenes  contamination  in 
a  salmon  smoke  house  and  its  control  (comparing 
two  sanitizing  methods),  biofilms  and  their  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  food  industry,  and  multiple  antimicro¬ 
bial  resistance  among  Salmonella  isolates. 
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Minutes 

of  the  89th  Annual  Business  Meeting 

July  2,  2002  •  San  Diego,  California 


President-Elect  Anna  Limmerding  welcomed  attendees 
and  introduced  President  Jim  Dickson. 

Moment  of  Silence 

President  Jim  Dickson  asked  those  present  to  observe 
a  moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  departed  colleagues. 

Call  to  Order 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection  was  called  to  order  at 
4:00  p.m.  at  the  Manchester  CJrand  Hyatt  San  Diego  in 
San  Diego,  (California.  A  quorum  was  present  as  defined 
by  the  lAFP  Constitution. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Board,  President 
Dickson  appointed  Randy  Daggs  as  Parliamentarian  for 
the  Business  Meeting. 

Minutes 

Minutes  from  the  LAPP  88th  Annual  Business  Meeting 
were  approved  as  they  appeared  in  the  November  200 1 
Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation.  The  motion 
was  made  by  Ewen  Todd  and  seconded  by  Michael 
Brodsky. 

President’s  Report 

President  Jim  Dickson  reported  on  programs  and 
activities  of  lAFP  over  the  past  year.  He  noted  we  chartered 
two  new  Affiliates,  the  Southern  (California  Association  for 
Food  Protection  and  the  Brazil  Association  for  Food 
Protection  and  an  organizational  meeting  was  held  with 
Members  from  the  United  Kingdom  interested  in  forming 
an  Affiliate.  Fhe  Korean  Affiliate,  with  32  Members 
attending  the  Annual  Meeting,  convened  their  Affiliate 
meeting  at  lAFP  2002. 

President  Dickson  reported  lAFP  2002  attendance 
was  in  excess  of  1,400  attendees;  the  Journal  of  Food 
Protectum  in  now  available  Online,  with  the  July  issue 
appearing  Online  June  25th;yfP  manuscript  submi.ssions 
are  up  with  40%  of  those  published  being  submitted  from 
outside  North  America;  DEES  manuscript  submissions  are 
up  and  there  is  currently  a  backlog  of  manuscripts  to  print; 
and  the  Association’s  Membership  numbers  continue  to  be 
very  stable  in  unstable  times. 

President  Dickson  then  presented  (Charters  to  the  two 
new  Affiliates.  Maria  Teresa  Destro  and  Mariza  Landgraf 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Brazil  Association  for  Food 
Protection  and  Margaret  Burton  and  Jennylynd  James 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  (California  Association 
for  Food  Protection. 


Tellers  Committee  Report 

President  Dickson  provided  the  Tellers  report  on 
behalf  of  Lloyd  Bullerman,  Teller.  From  the  ballots 
returned,  there  was  a  narrow  margin  between  the  two 
candidates.  He  announced  that  Jeffrey  Farber  was  elected 
as  Secretary  for  the  2002-2003  year.  A  motion  by  Michael 
Brodsky  and  seconded  by  Jenny  Scott  to  accept  the  report 
and  to  destroy  the  ballots  was  approved. 

JFP  Management  Committee  Report 

Roger  (Cook  reported  that  in  2001  JFP  increased  the 
number  of  pages  published  from  1 ,800  to  over  2, 100  pages, 
the  waiting  time  for  publication  after  receipt  of  page 
charges,  decreased  from  7.44  to  2.44  months  over  the 
past  y CM.  JFP  Online  became  a  reality  due  to  the  work 
of  the  Sub-(Committee  formed  last  year  and  the  lAFP  staff. 
Roger  noted  that  Members  who  add  JFP  Online  to  their 
Membership  could  save  $24  in  the  US,  which  converts  to 
a  savings  of  $140  in  New  Zealand  (Roger’s  home  country). 
He  also  reported  that  a  Sub-(Committee  was  formed  to 
investigate  submitting  manuscripts  electronically. 

(Committee  recommendations  to  the  Board  include 
to  proceed  with  efforts  to  print  a  JFP  supplement  on  the 
International  (Conference  of  Microbiological  Risk 
Assessment,  organized  byJlFSAN;  formalize  the  policy  for 
Letters  to  the  Editor  and  add  this  to  the  “Instmctions  for 
Authors”;  and  to  seek  legal  advice  with  respect  to  current 
policy  on  the  assignment  of  copyright. 

Roger  recognized  l^rry  Beuchat  for  his  years  as 
Scientific  Editor  that  ended  on  December  3 1 ,  200 1 .  He 
noted  that  Joe  Frank  and  Mike  Davidson  joined  John  Sofos 
this  year  as  Scientific  Editors. 

DFES  Management  Committee  Report 

(Christine  Bruhn  reported  that  DFES  submissions  have 
increased  during  the  past  year,  with  10  manuscripts 
backlogged  for  publication.  She  thanked  the  lAFP  staff, 
specifically  Donna  Bahtin,  and  Scientific  Editor  Bill 
La(irange  for  their  hard  work.  She  noted  that  the  Strategic 
Plan  was  reviewed  and  is  essentially  in  final  form,  the 
(Committee  endorsed  occasional  reprinting  of  non-English 
language  articles,  and  the  (Committee  endorses  a  request 
to  publish  certain  ILSI  and  other  symposium  abstracts  in 
the  journal. 

(Christine  reported  that  the  name  change  was  revisited. 
She  noted  that  the  Executive  Board  was  concerned  that 
Applied  Food  Protection  might  be  confused  with  /f’/^; 
the  (Committee  discussed  this  in-depth  and  still  preferred 
Applied  Food  Protection,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
(Committee  was  comfortable  with  the  name  Food 
Protection  Trends  with  a  byline  such  as  “Science  and  News 
from  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection." 
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The  Committee  leaves  the  deeision  to  the  Board  noting 
that  Bylaw  changes  will  have  to  be  brought  before  the 
Membership  at  the  next  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Foundation  Fund  Report 

Harry  Haverland  reported  that  the  programs  supported 
by  the  Foundation  Fund  include:  this  year's  Ivan  Parkin 
Lecturer,  Dr.  Mitchell  L.  Cx)hen,  the  Audiovisual  Library, 
shipment  of  surplus  journals  to  FAO  for  distribution  to 
developing  countries,  speaker  travel  support  that  enables 
cutting-edge  speakers  to  attend  the  Meeting,  and  the 
Developing  Scientist  program  which  is  well  received.  He 
noted  there  are  currently  2  Gold  and  6  Silver  Sustaining 
Members,  with  more  than  60  regular  Sustaining  Members; 
the  Silent  Auction  raised  nearly  $3,000  this  year  with  a  total 
over  4  years  of  $1 1,500;  and  a  Cx)rporate  (Challenge  is 
ongoing,  headed  by  Paul  Hall. 

He  offered  an  idea  on  how  to  donate  to  the  Foundation 
Fund;  take  a  busine.ss  card,  attach  money,  check  or  credit 
card  and  give  to  the  lAFP  staff  at  the  meeting  to  save 
postage.  He  then  noted  the  Foundation  Fund  budget  is 
$28,900,  including  a  $500  increase  for  the  Audiovisual 
Lihraiy .  He  stated  the  new  goal  for  the  Foundation  is 
$200,000  by  the  end  of  2002. 

The  Members  of  the  Florida  Affiliate  then  made 
an  entertaining  presentation  of  $  1 ,000  for  the  Foundation 
Fund.  The  “skit ’’  also  stimulated  more  than  $100  in  cash 
contributions. 

Affiliate  Council  Report 

Peter  Hibbard  reported  that  there  are  currently  39 
Affiliate  organizations  with  25  Delegates  present  at  the 
Council  meeting  on  Sunday.  He  noted  they  had  a  great 
meeting  on  Sunday  with  the  following  accomplishments: 
Steven  Murphy  was  elected  as  the  new  Affiliate  CTiuncil 
Secretary,  the  lAFP  staff  will  work  with  the  newly  approved 
Non-(;ompliant  Affiliate  Timeline  to  keep  more  Affiliates 
current,  discussion  of  the  Membership  Award  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  committee  to  inve.stigate  changing  the 
criteria.  The  United  Kingdom  may  become  the  newe.st 
Affiliate,  the  possibility  of  a  militan  Affiliate  is  in  the 
developmental  stages  and  David  Fry  was  congratulated 
on  becoming  a  Fellow. 

Peter  offered  his  thanks  to  the  (aiuncil  and  lAFP, 
especially  to  Lucia  MePhedran  for  her  efforts  with  the 
Affiliate  Newsletter.  Finally,  Peter  congratulated  (iene  Frey 
and  wished  him  luck  in  his  year  as  Affiliate  C.ouncil  Chair. 

Executive  Director's  Report 

Executive  Director  David  Tharp  reported  that  lAFP 
sponsored  a  workshop  on  produce  .safety  in  Guatemala 
this  year  and  also  assisted  with  the  ILSI  Workshop  on 
“Biological  and  (;hemical  Agents  of  Terrorism  in  Food"  in 
December  2001,  a  3  A  entity,  3-A  Standards,  Inc.,  is  being 
formed  with  lAFIS,  3-A  Symbol  (Council,  IDFA,  and  ADPl, 
and  the  number  of  Gold  and  Silver  Sustaining  Members 
has  grown  over  the  past  year. 

The  General  Fund  Statement  of  Activity  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  2001  was  distributed  showing  results 
that  added  $15,006  to  the  General  Fund  balance.  David 
reported  that  the  Association  enjoys  an  excellent  cash  flow 
even  though  the  (ieneral  Fund  balance  remained  at  a 
negative  $  1 ,500  at  August  3 1 ,  200 1 .  With  the  tough 


economic  conditions  this  past  year,  David  expected  the 
Association  to  end  the  current  year  a  little  behind  budget 
which  is  mostly  attributable  to  the  reduction  in  investment 
income.  A  nine-year  trend  for  revenue  and  expense  was 
also  distributed  showing  revenues  doubling  since  1993- 

David  introduced  staff  members  present  and  thanked 
them  for  their  long  hours  and  hard  work  in  preparation  for 
and  during  the  Annual  Meeting.  David  then  asked  President 
Dickson  to  come  to  the  podium.  President  Dickson 
presented  the  President’s  Award  to  Assistant  Director  Lisa 
Hovey  in  recognition  of  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  and  noted  that  she  had  recently  passed  her 
certification  test  to  become  a  C^ertified  AssiK'iation 
Executive  (CAE). 

Unfinished  Business 

No  unfinished  business  was  brought  before  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting. 

New  Business 

President  Dickson  requested  a  motion  to  approve  two 
proposed  amendments  to  the  AssiKiation  Bylaws  as  printed 
in  the  May  2(K)2  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation.  A  motion  to  approve  was  made  by  Bob  Sanders 
and  a  second  by  Stan  Bailey.  There  was  some  clarification 
requested  regarding  Proposal  2  that  was  intended  to  delete 
any  reference  to  PlXi  names  so  that  a  Bylaws  amendment 
would  not  be  required  each  time  a  PDG  was  added  or 
removed.  It  was  noted  that  the  actual  text  should  have 
preceded  the  deletion.  The  motion  passed  with  1  opposed. 

lAFP  Members  offered  suggestions  and  presented 
questions  for  consideration  by  the  Executive  Board. 

•  Ewen  Todd  asked  that  PowerPoint  presentations 
from  sessions  be  added  to  the  Web  site.  President 
Dickson  responded  that  we  had  tried  to  get  Dr. 
Detwiler's  presentation  last  year  but  were  unable 
to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  obtain  Dr. 
(xihen’s  from  this  year's  meeting.  It  was  noted 
that  we  need  to  clarifi  who  owns  the  copyright 
to  these  presentations  and  if  each  speaker  would 
need  to  sign  a  relea.se  prior  to  posting. 

•  Ewen  Todd  noted  that  NEHA  had  their  meeting  at 
the  same  time.  President  Dickson  responded  that 
we  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  avoid  other 
as.sociation  meetings. 

•  Ewen  Todd  commented  that  with  the  current 
lAEP  (aimmittee  .Meeting  schedule  he  was  unable 
to  attend  two  committee  meetings.  President 
Dickson  responded  by  explaining  that  there  are 
more  than  20  committee  meetings  and  althougli 
we  do  our  best  w  ith  the  scheduled  times,  we 
realize  some  .'Vlembers  aren't  able  to  attend  all 
the  committee  meetings  they  are  interested  in 
attending. 

•  John  Bnihn  asked  if  the  Board  has  considered  a 
concurrent  meeting  with  NEHA.  President 
Dickson  responded  that  in  the  past,  logistics  did 
not  work  out.  He  also  stated  that  we  try  to  work 
w  ith  sister  organizations  w  hen  possible. 

.Adjournment 

President  Dickson  adjourned  the  meeting  at  5:02  p.m. 

Respectively  .Submitted, 

Kathleen  A.  Cilass,  .Secretaiy 
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Committee  Minutes 

lAFP  2002  •  June  30,  2002 

Held  at  the  Maiiehester  Grand  Ilyatt 
San  Die^o,  California 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 
Management  Committee 

Members  Present:  Steve  Berry,  CJiristine  Bruhn 
((Jiairperson),  A1  Fain,  Michael  Grant,  Vijay  K. 

Juneja,  Bill  LaGrange  (Scientific  Editor),  Giselle 
LaPointe,  Catherine  Nnoka,  John  Rushing,  Peter 
Slade,  Gloria  Swick-Brown,  Tom  Tieso,  Alex  Von 
Holy,  Isabel  Walls,  (JFP  Chairperson),  Fred  Weber, 
(Vice  Chairperson),  and  Ed  Wellmeyer. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Jim  Dickson,  Anna 
Lammerding,  Paul  Hall,  Kathleen  Glass,  Jenny  Scott, 
David  Tharp,  Lisa  Hovey,  and  Donna  Bahun. 

Members  Absent: 

Visitors:  None. 

Recording  Secretary:  John  Rushing. 

Reports  to  Committee: 

•  Jim  Dickson,  I  AFP  President,  reported  on  the 
Executive  Board  meeting.  The  major  issue 
affecting  the  DfES  committee  is  the  name 
change.  Fhere  is  considerable  support  for 
changing  the  name  of  DFES,  but  the  Board  was 
concerned  that  the  title  Applied  Food  Protection 
was  too  close  to  the  title  of  JFP.  He  asked  the 
committee  to  revisit  their  recommendations  from 
last  year. 

•  David  Tharp,  Executive  Director,  gave  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  organization  and  high¬ 
lighted  the  success  of  the  organization  over  the 
last  year. 

•  Scientific  Editor,  Bill  LaCirange:  Submission  of 
papers  has  increased  this  year,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  increase  the  publication  papers  to  three 
per  issue. 

•  Production  Editor,  Donna  Bahun.  We  can  be 
more  flexible  regarding  deadlines  for  authors 
because  we  have  a  backlog  of  papers  for  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  difficult  for  authors  to  submit 


“Thoughts  on  Food  Safety”  in  a  timely  manner. 
The  (Career  Service  Section  is  not  growing  as  fast 
as  we  wish. 

Unfinished  Business: 

•  Fred  Weber  reviewed  points  of  the  DFES 
strategic  plan.  The  plan  is  essentially  in  final 
form.  A  year  passing  has  given  time  to  verify 
that  the  predicted  trends  are  on  track.  Still 
needed  are  a  journal  mission  statement,  a 
history  of  the  publication,  a  personnel  plan 
and  a  strategic-alliances  plan.  Since  journal 
submissions  have  increased,  a  freelance  writer 
may  not  be  needed.  Fred  and  C^atherine  Nnoka, 
remaining  members  of  the  subcommittee  will 
complete  the  plan  and  send  to  DFES  manage¬ 
ment  committee  for  comment  before  sending 
to  the  executive  ('.ommittee. 

•  The  journal  name  change  was  revisited.  The 
name  should  convey  that  this  is  the  primary 
vehicle  for  communication  to  members,  and  that 
the  journal  includes  peer  reviewed  scientific 
articles  of  interest  to  the  general  membership. 
Committee  members  strongly  felt  that  the 
publication  name  should  connect  to  the  name  of 
the  Association.  Names  that  included  terms  such 
as  “News”  or  “Monthly”  were  not  likely  to  attract 
scientific  articles.  The  majority  of  the  committee 
members  still  favored  Applied  Food  Protec¬ 
tion.  If  the  title  also  contained  a  byline,  such  as 
""Science  and  News  from  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection,"  the  dual 
mission  of  the  journal  would  be  clear.  A  majority 
of  the  committee  was  also  comfortable  with  the 
title  Food  Protection  Trends.  A  byline  could 
also  be  use  with  this  title.  The  committee 
strongly  felt  either  name  was  preferred  to  the 
current  name. 

•  John  Rushing  reported  on  a  proposed  procedure 
for  republication  of  DFES  papers  in  non-English 
language  journals.  The  committee  recommended 
notifying  the  author,  crediting  the  original 
publication  and  author  and  publishing  a  dis¬ 
claimer  that  neither  the  author  or  the  original 
publisher  is  responsible  for  errors  in  translation. 

•  Thoughts  on  Food  Safety:  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  brainstorm  about  future  topics  and 
assist  Dt)nna  in  securing  timely  submission  of 
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New  Business: 


articles.  The  committee  consists  of  Steve  Berry, 
Fred  Weber  and  Christine  Bruhn.  Catherine 
Nnoka  will  also  be  asked  to  join. 

New  Business: 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Executive 
Board  agree  to  publish  selected  abstracts  from  the 
I  LSI  symposia  and  other  workshops  and  symposia 
that  address  topics  of  interest  to  the  membership. 
This  would  be  an  excellent  way  to  share  additional 
information  with  lAFP  members. 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board: 

1 .  (x)nsider  the  potential  journal  name  change  to 
Food  Protection  Trends  if  Applied  Food 
Protection  with  the  byline  suggested  is  not 
acceptable. 

2.  Accept  requests  to  republish  select  DFES  papers 
in  non-English  languages  with  the  provisions 
detailed. 

3.  Accept  the  request  to  publish  certain  ILSI  and 
other  symposium  abstracts  in  the  journal 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New'  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  4:00  p.m. 

(;hristine  Bruhn,  Chairperson. 

JFP  Management  Committee 

Members  Present:  Isabel  Walls  (Chairperson), 

Don  (lonner,  Roger  Cook  (Vice  (chairperson), 

Maria  Teresa  Destro,  John  Sofos  (Scientific  Editor), 
Joseph  Frank  (Scientific  Editor),  Michael  Davidson 
(Scientific  Editor),  Alejandro  Maz/otta,  Christine 
Bruhn  {DFES  (diairperson),  Cregory  Siragu.sa, 
Randall  Phebus,  Ailsa  Hocking,  Elliot  Ryser,  and 
Mark  Moorman. 

Members  Absent:  Mindy  Brashears,  Jinru  (chen, 
Warren  Dorsa,  Jeffrey  Farber,  J.  Eric  Line,  Melissa 
Newman,  Serve  Notermans,  E.  Jeffery  Rhodehamel, 
.Marian  Wachtel,  and  Richard  Whiting. 

Board  Members/IAFP  Staff  Present:  James 
Dickson,  Anna  I.ammerding,  Paul  Hall,  David  Tharp, 
Lisa  Hovey,  Bev  (k)rron,  and  Didi  Loynachan. 

(iuests:  James  (iorny. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:0S  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Alejandro 
Mazzotta. 

Old  Business: 

Minutes  of  2001  meeting  were  reviewed 
and  approved. 


•  Amendments  to  agenda:  added  electronic 
submission  of  manuscripts  (Isabel  Walls),  and 
revision  of  review  process  (James  Corny). 

•  James  Dickson  gave  update  on  lAFP  activities 
over  past  year. 

•  David  Tharp  gave  update  on  I  AFP  office  activi¬ 
ties  over  past  year. 

•  Report  from  scientific  co-editors:  Volume  64 
(2001)  contained  63  more  papers  than  the 
previous  volume.  The  average  length  of  time 
involved  between  receipt  of  manuscripts  and 
their  publication  has  decreased  dramatically,  and 
the  estimated  number  of  issues  waiting  to  be 
published  is  currently  2.44  compared  to  7.44  in 
July  of  2001.  The  Editorial  Board  increased  to 
129  members  compared  to  115  in  2001.  John 
Sofos  and  the  new  co-editors  Joe  Frank  and  Mike 
Davidson  thanked  Larry  Beuchat  for  his  8  years 
dedicated  to  ihc  JFP  editorial  process.  Additional 
expertise  needed  on  the  Editorial  Board  includes 
chemistry,  pre-harvest  biolog\',  produce  microbi¬ 
ology  and  engineering. 

•  Report  from  Administrative  Editor,  Bev  Corron: 
JFP  Online  started  in  April  2002. /FP  Online  is 
expected  to  reduce  mailing  costs.  International 
members  can  save  S69  and  US  members  S24 
by  choosing  the  online  option,  and  receive  the 
journal  immediately  upon  release. 

•  International  members  who  submit  manuscripts 
with  scientific  merit,  but  deficiencies  in  English 
grammar  are  responsible  to  improve  their 
manuscripts  before  final  acceptance  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

•  James  Gorny  will  provide  Editors  with  a  list  of 
experts  on  produce  and  harvest  biology  for 
consideration  to  serve  on  the  Editorial  Board  or 
as  ad  hoc  reviewers  of  manuscripts  related  to 
this  topic. 

•  (Jianges  to  review  forms  were  discussed. 
Member  of  the  Editorial  Board  will  be  surveyed 
for  whether  there  is  a  need  to  change  the  current 
review  forms. 

•  Established  a  Subcommittee  to  evaluate  the 
requirements  and  challenges  for  submitting 
manuscripts  electronically.  Members  who 
volunteered  to  participate  in  this  Subcommittee 
were  Elliot  Ryser,  Randall  Phebus,  (iregory 
Siragusa,  and  Michael  Davidson.  Isabel  Walls  will 
chair  the  Subcommittee. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  To  print  JFP  Supplement  on  the  International 
(-onference  on  .Microbiological  Risk  Assessment, 
organized  by  JIFSAN  floint  Institute  for  Food 
.Safety  and  Applied  Nutrition).  Additional  cost  is 
approximately  S(i,()()()  (request  for  help  from  the 
Board  with  this).  Alternatively,  the  supplement 
can  be  published  online  only,  provided  that  the 
editorial  process  is  followed. 
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2.  To  formalize  the  current  policy  for  Letters  to  the 
Editor  and  add  this  to  the  “Instructions  to 
Authors.” 

3.  To  seek  legal  advice  with  respect  to  current 
policy  on  the  assignment  of  copyright  by  an 
individual  author  for  more  than  one  author. 

Next  Meeting:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  12:05  p.m. 

Isabel  Walls,  Chairperson. 

Program  Committee 

Members  Present:  Ciary  Acuff  (2003  Vice  Chairper¬ 
son),  Jeff  Farrar,  Gordon  Greer,  Margaret  Hardin, 
LeeAnne  Jackson,  Vickie  Lewandowski,  Shelagh 
McDonagh,  Lynn  McMullen  (2003  (diairperson), 
Karen  Mullery,  Steven  Murphy,  Maria  Nazarowec- 
White,  and  Frank  Yiannas  (2002  Chairperson). 

Members  Absent:  C,atherine  Donnelly, 

Emilio  Esteban,  and  Ingrid  Holm. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Anna  Lammerding, 
Paul  Hall,  Kathy  Glass,  Jenny  Scott,  and  Bev  Corron. 

Guests:  Over  1 5  guests  attended  the  meeting. 


A  potential  off-site  workshop  on  the  “Evaluation 
of  Good  Agricultural  Practices  in  Fresh  Produce 
Industry  Through  Auditing”  has  been  proposed  for 
Costa  Rica  in  February  2003. 

Other  Considerations: 

(Committee  members  were  asked  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  for  feedback  on  the  2002  Confer¬ 
ence  and  to  bring  the  comments  to  Wednesday’s 
meeting. 

With  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was 
adjt)urned.  The  Program  (Committee  will  reconvene 
for  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  2002. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting:  January  17,  2003,  New  Orleans,  LA. 
Lynn  MciMullen,  Chairperson. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

3-A  Committee  on  Sanitary 
Procedures  Committee 

Members  Present:  Dan  Erickson,  Sherry  Roberts, 
Steve  Pierson,  Ron  Schmidt,  and  Steve  Sims  (FDA 
consultant). 


Meeting  Called  to  Order:  4:05  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes;  Lynn  McMullen. 

Summary  of  Activities  and  Actions  Taken: 

File  following  people  are  leaving  the  committee 
after  serving  their  term:  Jeff  Farrar,  Maria  Nazarowec- 
White,  Frank  Yiannas.  On  behalf  of  the  Program 
(a)mmittee,  we  want  to  thank  them  for  their  contri¬ 
butions  during  their  term  on  the  (x)mmittee.  Their 
efforts  were,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  successful 
programs  presented  at  Annual  Meetings.  We  truly 
appreciate  all  their  hard  work  and  dedication. 
Members  who  are  joining  the  committee  this  year 
are:  Emilio  Esteban,  Vicke  Lewandowski  and  Shelagh 
McDonagh.  Gary  Acuff  has  agreed  to  serve  as  Vice 
(Chairperson  for  2003  and  Catherine  Donnelly  will 
serve  as  Vice  Chairperson  for  2004. 

2003  Proposed  Symposia: 

The  committee  reviewed  the  symposia  proposed 
for  I  AFP  2003.  A  total  of  3B  symposia  have  been 
submitted.  We  expect  more  to  be  submitted  before 
Wednesday’s  Program  (Committee  Meeting. 

2003  Workshops: 

Two  workshops  have  been  proposed  for  the 
2003  meeting.  Topics  include  (Creating  a  Process  Risk 
Assessment,  and  Assuring  Confidence  in  Laboratory 
Data. 


Members  Absent:  Randy  Elsberry,  Michael  Ely, 
William  Fredricks,  Jon  Lauer,  Adolf  Liebe,  Gary 
Newton,  Helen  Plotter,  (Charles  Price,  John  Ringsrud, 
Stanley  Welch,  Lynn  Wilcott,  Don  Wilding,  and 
Phillip  Wolff. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Kathy  Glass. 

Guests:  Randall  Daggs,  Harold  Wainess 
and  Joe  Smucker. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:05  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Sherry  Roberts. 
Old  Business: 

A  lengthy  discussion  ensued  about  the  new  Third 
Party  Verification  (TPV)  process  and  3-A  Sanitary 
Standards,  Inc.,  many  questions  were  asked  and 
opinions  voiced  on  the  progression  of  this  new 
organization  and  verification  process. 

3-A  CSP  and  other  interested  3-A  representatives 
met,  in  October  2001  in  (Chicago  during  the  World 
Wide  Food  Expo,  to  discuss  the  HTST  Pasteurization 
Practice  in  order  to  expedite  acceptance  of  the 
practice. 

In  May  of  2002  3-A  (CSP  met  in  Milwaukee,  WI. 

All  combined  this  represents  over  70  hours  of 
meetings  since  the  last  I  AFP  Annual  Meeting. 
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The  following  standards  were  reviewed  with 
recommendation  forwarded  to  the  plenary  session 
at  the  May  2002  3-A  Annual  Meeting  in  Mikwaukee: 
T-21-00  Separators-Cdarifiers,  T-82-  Pulsation  Damp¬ 
ers,  T-62-02  Hose  assemblies,  T25-03  Batch  Proces¬ 
sors,  T-70-01  Cheese  Cookers,  T-71-01  Cheese 
Moulders,  T-72-02  Cheese  Chillers,  T-40-02  Bag 
C'.ollectors,  T-74-02  Instrument  Connections,  T-46-03 
Refractometers,  T-05-15,  T-606-05  Milk  Handling 
Practice,  T-17-10  Fillers  and  Sealers,  T-23-04  Viscous 
Packaging  Equipment,  T-27-05  Dry  Product  Packag¬ 
ing.  All  of  these  documents  and  amendments  were 
passed  in  Plenary  Session. 

The  following  standards  and  amendments  were 
not  passed  by  CSP:  T-62-02  Hose  Assemblies,  T-24-03 
Vat  Pasteurizers,  T-83-00  Closed  Cheese  Vats,  T-72-02 
(Cheese  (Chillers,  T-78-01  Spray  Cleaning  Devices, 

T- 12-07  Tubular  Heat  Exchangers. 

An  important  item  throughout  the  May  2002 
discussions  was  the  testing  for  cleanability  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  been  cleaned  by  mechanical  or  clean  in 
place  methods,  as  opposed  to  only  visual  inspection 
to  determine  cleanliness.  These  testing  methods  are 
becoming  more  acceptable  for  determing  the 
cleanablity  of  food  contact  surfaces  of  processing 
equipment  after  use. 

New  Business: 

Ron  Schmidt  wanted  to  recognized  Dan  Erickson 
for  receiving  the  Sanitarian  of  the  Year  Award  for 
2002. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  and  financial 
support  is  required  of  3-A  CSP  committee  members 
for  attendance  at  standards  development  meetings. 
Most  are  employed  by  milk  regulatory  agencies,  and 
have  been  limited  by  budgetary  constraints  of  the 
pa.st  years.  I  AFP  helped  with  travel  funds  for  this 
year’s  3-A  annual  meeting.  It  is  our  request  that  this 
nt)t  be  allowed  to  continue,  as  milk  regulatory 
agencies  have  an  interest  in  the  be.st  possible  accep¬ 
tance  of  these  standards.  It  was  decided  that  a 
request  letter  would  be  drafted  to  ask  agencies  for 
their  pledge  of  full  support  and  commitment  to  the 
3-A  Sanitary  Standards  development  process  before 
a  voting  member  may  be  accepted  on  the  committee. 
Attendance  to  the  3-A  Standards  development  meet¬ 
ing  is  mandatory  for  voting  membership.  lAFP 
provides  a  forum  for  milk  regulatory  agencies  to 
participate  in  the  standards  development  process. 
Any  action  that  w'ould  limit  involvement  in  this 
development  process  would  jeopardize  the  integrity 
of  the  3-A  Sanitary  Standards. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  This  committee  will  draft  a  request  letter  asking 
agencies  for  their  pledge  of  full  support  and 
commitment  to  the  3-A  Sanitary  Standards 
development  process  before  a  voting  member 


may  be  accepted  on  the  committee,  as  atten¬ 
dance  to  the  development  meeting  is  mandatory 
for  membership.  lAFP  Executive  Director  and 
the  3-A  CSP  Chairman  shall  sign  this  letter.  The 
letter  will  request  a  wTitten  commitment  from 
each  member's  agency  and  shall  be  maintained 
on  file  at  the  lAFP  main  office. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  May  2003,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  12:15  p.m. 

Dan  Erickson,  Chairperson. 

Audiovisual  Library  Committee 

Members  Present:  Judy  Harrison,  Bob  Sanders, 
Alejandro  Castillo,  Alice  Haverland,  Harry  Haverland, 
and  Don  Schaffner. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Lucia  McPhedran. 
New  Members:  None. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  3:13  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Don  Schaffner. 
Old  Business: 

The  committee  members  present  introduced 
themselves.  Acting  C^hair,  Judy  Harrison  reviewed 
a  summary  of  audiovisual  library  services  provided 
over  the  last  y  ear  including  new  videos,  highly 
requested  titles,  monthly  distribution  of  requests, 
number  of  requests,  and  backlogs  and  problems. 

Discussion  turned  to  a  slide  set  produced  in  the 
198()s:  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Hauler.  This  item  has  been 
requested  4  times  last  year,  but  contains  largely 
outdated  information.  It  was  moved,  seconded  and 
passed  unanimously  that  lAFP  staff  should  contact 
the  producers  (Penn  State)  and  ask  for  updated 
information.  If  updated  information  is  not  available, 
staff  will  delete  the  slide  set  from  the  library.  If 
updated  materials  are  available,  then  staff  will 
purchase  these  from  Penn  State. 

It  was  suggested  that  Bob  Gravani’s  (]D  ROM 
training  materials  should  be  added  to  the  library. 

Staff  will  follow  up  with  Gravani. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  method  for  tracking 
highly  requested  items  be  developed,  so  these  items 
can  be  targeted  for  purchase  of  additional  copies. 
Lucia  McPhedran  will  follow  up. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed  unanimously 
to  purchase  more  copies  of  the  highly  requested 
HACCP  series. 

A  long  discussion  of  the  availability  of  materials 
in  other  languages  followed.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
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committee  to  seek  out  items  in  Spanish  and  other 
languages  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Staff  will 
contact  the  lAFP  Mexican  affiliate  to  see  if  they  can 
provide  leads  on  Spanish  language  materials. 

Acting  Chair,  Judy  Harrison  reviewed  labor  and 
other  costs  associated  with  running  the  audiovisual 
library,  including  the  cost  of  materials  purchased 
and  international  postage. 

A  general  discussion  of  budget  followed.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  committee  be  provided  with  the 
2003  projected  budget  and  actual  expenditures 
against  that  budget  at  the  2003  meeting  in  New 
Orleans. 

New  Business: 

It  was  suggested  that  an  I  AFP  Foundation 
contribution  solicitation  and  blank  membership 
form  be  sent  with  all  requested  library  items. 

Recommendation  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  4:16  p.m. 

Judy  Harrison,  Acting  Cdiairperson. 

Awards  Committee 

Members  Present:  Peter  Hibbard. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  None. 

New  Members:  None. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  3:00  p.m. 

Old  Business:  No  discussion. 

New  Business:  None 
Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

The  following  recommendations  were  formu¬ 
lated  through  previous  correspondence. 

1.  The  awards  timeline  specifies  that  nominations 
received  should  be  reviewed  in  January  to  assure 
adequate  quantity  and  in  the  event  that  the 
number  is  low,  the  Awards  Committee  Chair¬ 
person  take  action  with  the  individual  judging 
committee  chairs  to  encourage  nominations. 
However,  award  criteria  are  now  available  on  the 
I  AFP  Web  site  rather  than  nominators  needing  to 
contact  lAFP  for  nomination  materials.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Awards  C-ommittee  Members  are  not 
aware  of  who  is  being  considered  for  awards 
before  the  Feb.  ISth  deadline  for  nominations. 
We  recommend  that  the  timeline  wording  be 
revised  to  address  this  issue. 


Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  3:00  p.m. 

Peter  Hibbard,  C^hairperson. 

Communicable  Diseases  Affecting 
Man  Committee 

Members  Present:  Ewen  Todd,  Bert  Bartleson, 

Dean  Cdiver,  Judy  Cireig,  Chris  Criffith,  Jack 

(iii/ewich,  and  Barry  Michaels. 

Members  Absent:  Dan  Maxson,  Pete  (4K)k,  Richard 

Swanson,  Lori  Simon,  and  Sagar  fioyal. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Didi  Loynachan. 

New  Members:  Sabah  Bidawid  and  Faye  Feldstein. 

Visitors:  Peter  Snyder,  Debbie  (dayton,  and  Nancy 

Hall. 

Meeting  called  to  Order:  8: 10  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Bert  Bartle.son. 

Old  Business: 

•  I’he  CXdMM  is  sponsoring  a  symposium  on  Risk 
Assessment  of  Food  Workers’  Hygiene  Practices 
and  Intervention  Strategies  at  lAFP  2002. 

•  We  are  preparing  two  papers  for  publication  in 
DFHS  or  JFP  “  Fhe  Role  of  the  Infected  Handler 
in  Foodborne  Illness  Outbreaks.”  Significant 
discussion  and  progress  occurred  during  the 
meeting. 

New  Business: 

•  Fwo  symposia  for  lAFP  2003  were  proposed: 
Management  of  Food  Worker  Hygiene  and 
Bovine  Spongiform  Hnchepalopathy  (BSE) 

•  We  will  be  working  on  a  risk  assessment  docu¬ 
ment  following  completion  of  the  two  articles 
we  have  initiated. 

•  We  will  be  preparing  non  technical  guidelines 
for  food  workers  following  preparation  of  these 
papers. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  There  is  a  need  for  .some  committee  members  to 
meet  in  February,  2003  to  complete  the  first  two 
papers  and  initiate  discussion  on  the  quantitative 
risk  assessment  paper.  We  are  requesting  funding 
from  the  Board.  Input  from  Quantitative  Risk 
Assessment  PDC  members  for  this  meeting  is 
also  requested. 
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Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  6: 10  p.m. 

Ewen  Todd,  C^hairperson. 

Constitution  and  Bylaws  Committee 

Members  Present:  Michael  Brodsky,  David  Fry, 
Robert  Sanders,  and  Ron  Case. 

Members  Absent:  None. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Jeff  Farber 
and  Didi  Loynachan. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  3:05  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Michael  Brodsky. 

Old  Business: 

Approved  changes  to  Bylaws  as  proposed. 

New  Business:  None. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  3:10  p.m. 


Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Expand  the  Foundation  Fund  Committee  to 
twelve  members  over  a  two-year  period. 

2.  Continue  the  Corporate  Challenge  Program. 

3.  A  structured  or  tiered  recognition  program  be 
investigated. 

4.  Promotional  materials  be  developed  for  a  tar¬ 
geted  campaign  to  increase  membership  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Foundation  Fund. 

5.  Next  Foundation  Fund  meeting  be  a  working 
luncheon  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

6.  Investigate  a  part  or  full-time  person  for  fund 
raising. 

7.  The  proposed  budget  for  2003  be  approved. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  3:00  p.m. 

Harry  Haverland,  Chairperson. 

lAFP  Foundation  Fund  Budget 
Year  Ending  8-31-03 


Revenue: 

Interest  Income  S  4,500 

Ck)ntributions; 

Sustaining  35,000 

Other  20.000 

Total  Revenue  S 59, 500 


Foundation  Fund  Committee 

Members  Present:  James  Dickson,  Anna 
Lammerding,  Paul  Hall,  C.  Dee  Clingman, 
and  Harry  Haverland. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Kathleen  Glass 
and  Lisa  Hovey. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  1:10  p.m. 

Old  Business: 

Discussed  programs  currently  being  supported 
by  the  Foundation  Fund:  Ivan  Parkin  Lecture, 
Audiovisual  Library,  Developing  Scientist  Programs, 
shipment  of  surplus  journals  to  developing  countries, 
speaker’s  travel,  and  CTumbine  Award.  Reviewed 
current  sources  of  income. 

New  Business: 

Paul  Hall  reviewed  the  (Corporate  (diallenge 
program.  Letters  have  been  sent  out  asking  for 
support  of  the  Foundation  Fund  activities.  Paul  is 
starting  the  follow-up  phase.  He  has  received  some 
verbal  commitment.  Dee  (Jingman  presented  a 
discussion  on  increasing  the  deminision  of  the 
Foundation  Fund  by  increasing  the  number  of 
members  on  the  C^iommittee  and  employing  part  or 
full  time  person  for  fundraising.  Several  other  items 
to  improve  membership  participation  were  explored. 


Expense: 

Post  age/Sh  i  ppi  ng 

S  1,000 

Speaker  Travel 

8,000 

Awards 

5,000 

Ivan  Parkin  Lecture 

1,800 

(Tumbine  Award  Support 

1,000 

Lending  Library 

12,100 

fotal  Expense 

S  28,900 

Revenue  Less  Expense 

$  30,6(X) 

Nominating  Committee 

Members  Present:  John  Cerveny,  Sam  Palumbo, 

('arl  Custer,  C'atherine  Nnoka,  Cindy  Jiang, 
and  Peter  Slade. 

Board  Member/Staff  Present:  Anna  Lammerding. 
Meeting  called  to  Order:  3:30  p.m. 

New  Business: 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  make  a  list  of 
potential  candidates  for  the  office  of  I  AFP  Secretary 
for  year  2003.  The  committee  selected  seventeen 
candidates  from  the  industry  sector  that  demonstrate 
the  following  qualities: 
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•  Promotes  the  goals  of  I  AFP 

•  Attend  lAFP  Annual  Meeting  on  a  regular 
basis 

•  Leadership  skills 

•  Partieipation  on  professional  development 
groups,  on  appointed  committees,  organizer 
of  symposia  for  Annual  Meetings,  etc. 

•  Open  to  ideas  from  others 

In  the  August,  September,  and  October  issues  of 
DFES,  the  lAFP  membership  will  be  asked  to  submit 
potential  candidates  for  secretary.  These  names  will 
be  added  to  our  existing  list. 

During  the  week  of  Nov.  4-8,  the  Nominating 
C4)mmittee  will  conduct  a  conference  call  to  select 
candidates  for  secretary. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Sam  Palumbo. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  5:00  p.m. 

John  Cerveny,  (Chairperson. 

Past  Presidents'  Committee 

Members  Present:  Dee  (Clingman,  Michael  Brodsky, 
Henry  Atherton,  Robert  Brackett,  Jenny  Scott,  Dave 
Fry,  Ron  Case,  Gale  Prince,  Jack  Guzewich,  Bob 
Gravani,  Bob  Sanders,  and  Harry  Haverland. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  James  Dickson 
and  David  Tharp. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  3:05  p.m. 

Old  Business: 

Members  expressed  appreciation  that  I  AFP  has 
set  aside  a  Retired  Members  room  as  a  location  for 
such  members  to  meet  and  socialize  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  site. 

New  Business: 

I  AFP  President  Jim  Dickson  and  Executive 
Director,  David  Tharp  reported  on  the  new  member 
service  of  JFP  Online,  the  status  of  the  Foundation 
Fund  and  the  association  financial  condition. 

Dee  Clingman  reported  on  the  Foundation 
Fund  Committee  meeting  and  new  ideas  to  increase 
association  member  participation  and  overall 
contributions  to  the  fund. 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  4:30  p.m. 

Robert  Brackett,  (Chairperson. 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS 

Applied  Laboratory  Methods  PDG 

Members  Present:  Jeffrey  Kornacki,  Rajesh  Nayak, 
Maamar  Achacha,  Patrice  Arbault,  Patricia  Rule, 

(Claire  Lee,  Kay  Sadler,  Karen  Mullery,  Jeff  Bloom, 
Shelagh  McDonagh,  Michael  Sole,  Catherine  Bowyer, 
Robert  Brooks,  E.  James  Bradford,  and  Michael 
Brodsky. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Jeff  Farber. 
Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:05  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Robert  Brooks. 
New  Business: 

Fhe  PDG  elected  not  to  sponsor  a  3rd  Listeria 
wt)rkshop.  Instead  discussion  turned  to  essential 
elements  in  Cximpylohacter  with  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  PD(i.  Culture/detection  was  the  preferred 
vehicle  for  presenting  this  topic.  Robert  Brooks 
developed  a  symposium  proposal  in  concert  with 
Norman  Stern  of  the  Meat  and  Poultry  PDG. 

Many  of  the  comments  received  from  the  Listeria 
workshop  entailed  environmental  monitoring, 
surveillance,  epidemiology  and  QA  on  rapid  quan¬ 
titative  methods.  Discussing  these  issues  led  to  the 
construction  of  a  workshop  proposal  for  Assuring 
Analytical  (Confidence  of  Laboratory  Data  The  topics 
and  format  for  this  proposal  dominated  nearly  the 
entire  second  hour  of  the  PDG  meeting.  Jeff  Kornacki 
and  Patricia  Rule  were  appointed  as  co-coordinators 
should  the  Program  Committee  accept  the  proposal. 

Michael  Brodsky  forwarded  a  proposal  from  the 
Microbial  Risk  Assessment  PDG  for  a  symposium  on 
Microbial  Risk  Assessment  and  Bioinformatics.  The 
PIXi  decided  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
bioinformatics  to  participate  but  did  forward  the 
names  of  two  presenters  from  the  Listeria  workshop 
as  more  capable  of  addressing  this  issue  as  potential 
speakers. 

Other  topics  discussed: 

•  Fhe  culture/detection  of  Campylobacter 
topic. 

•  Doug  Bradford  of  AOA(C  International  briefed 
the  PDG  on  AOA(C’s  new  initiative  called 
e-(CAM,  an  electronic,  online  (Compendium 
of  Analytical  Methods. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  12:00  a.m. 

Robert  Brooks,  (Chairperson. 
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Dairy  Quality  and  Safety  PDG 

Members  Present:  Don  Breiner,  Jeffrey  Bloom, 
Henry  Atherton,  Patrick  Boyle,  Randall  Daggs,  Dan 
Erickson,  Eugene  Frey,  C.R.  Gilman,  Brad  Gronli, 
Steven  Murphy,  Stephanie  Olmsted,  Sherry  Roberts, 
John  Rushing,  Kay  Sadler,  Ronald  Schmidt,  Gaylord 
Smith,  Helene  llhlman  and  Gene  Wright. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  None. 

New  Members:  Linda  Haywood,  Patrice  Arbault, 
Harold  Wainess,  and  Joe  Smucker. 

Meeting  called  to  Order:  1:04  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Patrick  Boyle. 

Old  Business:  Chairperson  Breiner  addressed  the 
(,'ommittee  on  our  mission.  Focus  on  dairy'  related 
issues.  The  workshop  on  6/29  was  discussed,  focus 
on  audience  needs.  Twenty-one  people  in 
attendance.  One  comment  Breiner  has  heard  for  farm 
side  is  “nothing  there  for  me”  and  “not  many  dairy 
topics”  referring  to  lAFP. 

New  Business:  Topics  for  symposia  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Corrective  actions; 

(2)  Safety  of  product  in  U.S.; 

(3)  Foot  &  mouth  disease; 

(4)  Lab  committee  on  micro  bacteria  TB/Johes 
Program; 

(5)  Disposal  of  infected  animals; 

(6)  Functional  food  products; 

(7)  C'ommunity  relations  large  farms  manure 
disposal  (Texas  ozone  C.I.P.  return); 

(8)  TB  issues  workers  infected; 

(9)  Waste  disposal  (Texas  ozone  (/I.P.  return); 

(10)  Operational  risk  assessment  BIO; 

(11)  Securities; 

( 1 2)  Allergens  dairy'  side; 

(13)  Anti  dairy  movement  “Exposing  Web  Myths”; 

(14)  International  Dairy’  regs  “Global  Harmonization”; 

( 1 5)  Advertise  Dairy  Sanitation  Pocket  Guide  in 
OFES  and 

(16)  Foot  Mouth  Disease  (FMD) 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None 
Next  Meeting  Date:  lAFP  2003. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  2:28  p.m. 

Don  Breiner,  Chairperson. 

Food  Safety  Network  PDG 

Members  Present:  Sid  C,amp  ((;hair),  Gisele 
LaPointe,  and  Paul  Uhler. 

Board/Staff  Members  Present:  Kathleen  Glass 
and  Donna  Bahun. 


New  Members:  Giselle  Julien-Davis,  Steve  Bell, 
and  Mariza  Landgraf. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:05  a.m. 

Sid  Camp  informed  the  members  of  the  antitrust 
guidelines. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Gisele  LaPointe. 
Old  Business:  None  discussed. 

New  Business: 

•  Mission  Statement  Review  -  A  revised  mission 
statement  was  proposed  by  Giselle  Julien-Davis 
(seconded  by  Steve  Bell)  and  unanimously 
accepted:  “To  provide  lAFP  members  with 
information  on  current  trends  and  issues  in  food 
protection.” 

•  Proposals  for  Symposia  and  Workshops  -  a 
workshop  topic  for  the  2004  meeting  will  be 
discussed  by  E-mail  over  the  coming  months. 

•  Proposals  for  JFP  and  DFES  Articles  -  Steve  Bell 
proposed  (seconded  by  Paul  Uhler)  that  the  FSN 
PDG  submit  to  DFES  six  articles  per  year  that 
will  be  collated  by  the  PDG  Chair  from  current 
trends  and  issues  submitted  by  PDG  members. 

Election  of  Vice  Chairperson  -  Giselle  Julien-Davis 
was  nominated  by  Steve  Bell  (seconded  by  Mariza 
Landgraf)  and  was  unanimously  elected  to  this 
position. 

Summary  of  Activities  and  Action  Taken: 

•  New  members  were  welcomed  and  the  focus  and 
prior  activities  of  the  Food  Safety  Network  PDG 
were  briefly  described  by  Sid  Camp.  The  future 
focus  of  the  PDG  was  discussed,  leading  to  a 
revision  of  the  mission  statement. 

•  Future  activities  were  discussed  in  relation  to 
the  concerns  of  the  members  present. 

•  The  possible  interaction  of  the  FSN  PDG  with 
the  Outreach  Education  PDG  was  raised,  and 
Sid  Camp  attended  the  Outreach  Education  PDG 
to  discover  common  issues  and  discuss  potential 
collaborating  activities. 

The  PDG  chair  will  submit  to  the  Staff  Liaison 
the  Internet  links  that  are  cited  as  references  in  the 
articles  submitted  to  DEES,  for  posting  on  the  lAFP 
Web  site. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  11:55  a.m. 

Sid  (;amp.  Chairperson. 
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Food  Sanitation  PDG 

Members  Present:  Veny  Gapud,  Mark  Moorman, 
Brian  Anderson,  Sid  Camp,  Ginny  Edleman,  Alice 
Haverland,  Reuven  Katain,  Larry  Mendes,  Frank  Pool, 
O.  Peter  Snyder,  Fred  Reimers,  Gloria  Swick-Brown, 
Frank  Yiannas,  Phyllis  Jenkins,  Crystal  Nesbitt,  Steve 
Bell,  Dave  Herweyer,  and  Tom  Boufford. 

Members  Absent:  Gerald  Barnes,  Myung-Woo  Byiin, 
Susan  Ciani,  Tim  Fllis,  Robert  Chapleo,  Sheryl 
DeCabrera,  Dennis  Edwards,  Jr.  Albert  Espinoza, 
Marvin  Garrick,  Marty  Gushwa,  Harry  Haverland, 
Dale  Grinstead,  LeeAnne  Jackson,  Patrick  Killorin, 
Greig  Warner,  Brian  Turner,  Jong-Gyo  Kim,  Howard 
Malberg,  Gordon  Mowat,  Tim  Lawlis,  Sherman 
McDonald,  Sally  Moore,  Nina  Parkinson,  Chris 
Remus,  Michael  Sanchez,  Loyce  Robinson,  Thomas 
Schwarz,  Dennis  Thayer,  Robert  Tiffin,  Phil 
Ventresca,  Donald  Thayer,  and  Alex  Von  Holy. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  None. 

New  Members:  Crystal  Nesbitt,  Steve  Bell,  Tom 
Boufford,  and  Phyllis  Jenkins. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  1:03  p  m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Veny  Gapud 
Old  Business: 

The  minutes  of  lAFP  2(X)1  were  read  and  approved. 
New  Business: 

Proposal  for  a  symposium  on  Food  Plant 
Sanitation  at  the  lAFP  2003  Annual  Meeting.  The 
suggested  topics  and  speakers  were  as  follows: 

•  How  clean  is  clean?  Objective  standards  of 
cleanliness  -  Norm  Marriott. 

•  Allergen  sanitation:  Issues  and  concerns  - 
NFPA  representative. 

•  Sanitary  design:  How  equipment  design  can 
reduce  undesirable  microbial  growth  and 
control  for  the  presence  of  allergens  and 
pests  in  food  processes  -  AMI/NSF/Larry 
Mendes. 

•  Sanitation  chemicals  and  methods  -  Tom 
Ford,  Ecolab. 

•  Legal  Issues  Relating  to  Sanitation  in  the 
Food  industry  -  Dennis  Stern,  Marler  Clark 
Law  Firm. 

The  group  formed  a  symposium  committee 
comprised  of  the  following  members:  Veny  Gapud, 
Mark  Moorman,  Brian  Anderson,  Ginny  Edleman, 

Sid  Camp,  Larry  Mendes,  and  Dave  Herweyer. 

Crystal  Nesbitt  informed  the  group  that  she  has 
an  article  to  submit  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of 
Food  Protection  or  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation. 


Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1.  Review  of  pamphlet:  “Before  Disaster  Strikes... 

A  Guide  to  Food  Safety  in  the  Home.”  The  group 
suggested  asking  other  PDGs  (i.e..  Outreach 
Education  PDG)  and  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
review  the  pamphlet  for  possible  revisions. 

2.  The  group  also  proposed  writing  a  Spanish 
version  of  the  pamphlet. 

3.  The  topic  of  the  pamphlet  is  not  consistent  with 
the  Food  Sanitation  PDG’s  new  mission  state¬ 
ment.  The  statement  is  as  follows:  “To  provide 
information  on  the  developments  in  cleaning 
and  sanitation  in  the  food  industry.” 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  3:00  p.m. 

Veny  Gapud,  Chairperson. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  PDG 

Members  Present:  Philip  Blagoyevich,  Toni  Hofer, 
Jeff  Farber,  Larry  Beuchat,  Joe  Furuike,  Pascal 
Delaquis,  Donna  Garren,  Jim  Gorny,  Bob  Gravani, 
LeeAnne  Jackson,  Jennylynd  James,  Les  Lipschutz, 
Nancy  Nagle,  K.  T.  Rajkowski,  Jena  Roberts,  Frances 
Pabrua,  Joan  Rosen,  Mike  Villaneva,  Tony  Valenzuela, 
and  Randy  Worobo. 

New  Members:  Annous  Bassam,  Jack  Guzewich,  Jeff 
Farrar,  Maria  Brandi,  and  Franco  Pagotto. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  1 :05  p.m. 

Old  Business:  None. 

New  Business: 

•  Recap  of  Produce  Workshop  by  Donna  Garren. 

•  Discussion  of  the  lAFP  Web  site  PDG  pages 

•  Regulatory  Update: 

FDA  -  Summary  of  Outbreak 
CDHS  -  Outbreak  Summary 
USDA  -  AMS  MDP  Update 

•  University  of  Georgia  advertising  on  methodolo¬ 
gies 

•  Ancilary  program  looking  at  antibiotic  resistance 

•  Next  year’s  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Workshop  — 
Topic:  G.A.P.  Auditing,  Date:  February  2003, 
and  Location:  Costa  Rica. 

Symposium  topics  suggested  for  next  year: 

•  Risk  Assessment  for  Fresh  Produce 

•  Parasites  &  Viruses 

•  Standarization  of  Detection  and  Inoculation 
Methods 

•  ORM  (Operational  Risk  Management) 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  unamimously  to 

submit  a  list  of  potential  reviewers  for  produce 
journal  submissions  to  Journal  of  Food  Protection. 
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Tuesday,  July  2,  2002,  6:30  p.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
Produce  Reception  on  hotel  terrace. 

(Chairperson’s  terms:  Phil  Blagoyevich  2002- 
2004;  Mahipal  Kunduru  2004-2006;  and  Toni  Hofer 
2006-2008. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  3:00  p.m. 

Phillip  Blagoyevich,  Chairperson. 

Meat  and  Poultry  Safety  PDG 

Members  Present:  Stan  Bailey,  (Catherine  Bowyer, 
Michael  Bradley,  Robert  Brooks,  John  Cerveny,  Don 
(Conner,  Roger  Cook,  Carl  Custer,  Jerry  Erdmann, 

Paul  (lerhardt,  Margaret  Hardin,  Rick  Holley,  Mark 
Kreul,  Ivan  Linjacki,  Thomas  McCaskey,  Shelagh 
McDonagh,  Tom  McMeekin,  Lynn  McMullen, 

Ann  Marie  McNamara,  Rong  Murphy,  Dianne  Peters, 
Mark  Pratt,  and  Norman  Stern. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Jenny  Scott, 

Kathy  Glass,  and  David  Tharp. 

New  Members:  Richard  Arsenault,  Dave  Beal, 
Michael  Davis,  A1  Fain,  Aubrey  Mendonca,  Vibeke 
Moegelmose,  Payton  Pruett,  John  Ruby,  and  Greg 
Siragusa. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  1:01  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Carl  (Custer. 

Old  Business: 

Have  two  symposia.  Discussed  continuing 
developing  of  food  safety  at  what  cost  symposium. 

New  Business: 

Discussed  several  symposia.  Develop  and  submit¬ 
ting:  One  joint  with  Risk  Assessment  an  additional 
three  from  M  &  P  PDG. 

•  (Cost  of  food  safety 

•  Intervention  for  RTE 

•  Microbiology  of  M  &  P  establishments 
Discussed  Web  site  use  and  Listserve  vs.  Batch 

E-mail:  Opted  for  Batch  E-mail. 

Discussed  co-development  of  Catnpylohacter 
workshop. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  2:50  p.m. 

Ruff  Lowman,  (Chairperson. 


Microbial  Risk  Analysis  PDG 

Members  Present:  Richard  Whiting,  Philip 
Blagoyevich,  Michael  Brodsky,  Yuhuan  Chen, 
Jennylynd  James,  Barry  Michaels,  Tom  McMeekin, 
Maria  Nazarowec-White,  Serve  Notermans,  Dianne 
Peters,  Don  Schaffner,  Leon  Gorris  and  Ewen  Todd. 

New  Members:  Richard  Arsenault,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Bob  Sanderson,  Rong  Murphy,  Jerry  Erdmann,  and 
Hong  Yang. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:08  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Don  Schaffner. 

Old  Business:  Those  present  introduced  themselves. 
There  were  no  additions  to  the  agenda.  The  current 
membership  roster  was  circulated. 

Election  Results:  Don  Schaffner  informed  the  group 
that  Leon  (iorris  was  unanimously  elected  Vice 
(Chairman  of  the  PDG.  Gorris  will  succeed  Dick 
Whiting  in  two  years,  and  will  chair  the  PDG  meet¬ 
ing  in  2004. 

Quantitative  Risk  Assessment  Document:  Ewen 
Todd  provided  an  update  on  the  quantitative  risk 
assessment  document  started  last  year.  The  document 
provides  an  overview  of  the  process,  and  is  written 
to  assist  the  risk  manager.  Todd  wrote  the  first  draft, 
and  has  received  comments  from  a  number  of  PDG 
members,  (iorris  is  working  on  the  second  draft. 
Todd  suggested  that  a  small  group  work  together  U) 
finish  the  document.  He  also  suggested  that  lAFP 
could  be  solicited  to  provide  funds  for  this  small 
group  to  meet  face-to-face. 

Another  document  (on  the  assessment  of  fot)d 
worker  hygiene  using  risk  assessment)  is  currently 
in  the  works.  The  group  working  on  this  document 
plans  to  meet  in  February  in  Orlando. 

PDG  Web  Page:  Jennylynd  James  informed  the 
group  that  our  PDG  Web  page  (hosted  on  the  lAFP 
Web  site)  went  live  in  May  2002.  James  will  continue 
to  serve  as  the  PDG  contact  for  the  Web  page. 

2002  Symposia:  Richard  Whiting  informed  the 
group  that  two  PD(j  sponsored  symposia  will  take 
place  at  this  year’s  Annual  Meeting:  “(Controlling 
C.  perfringem  Hazards  during  Cooling”,  Tuesday 
p.m.  (submitted  by  Juneja  and  Schaffner)  and  “(Cus¬ 
tomized  approaches  to  microbiological  risk  assess¬ 
ment”,  Wednesday  p.m.  (submitted  by  Gorris). 

New  Business: 

Participation  in  PD(i  activities  without  attending 
the  Annual  Meeting:  A  discussion  of  mechanisms  for 
getting  interested  lAFP  members  involved  in  the 
PDG  followed.  Suggestion  included  using  conference 
calls  and  our  Web  page  to  share  information.  Richard 
Whiting  suggested  that  conference  call  facilities  into 
the  PD(i  meeting  at  the  Annual  Meeting  be  provided. 
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DFES  article:  The  group  discussed  a  call  for  a 
PDG  sponsored  article  for  Dairy,  Food  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Sanitation.  Tom  McMeekin  and  Serve 
Notermans  will  talk  to  Gorris  about  turning  the 
contents  of  the  symposium  he  organized  into  an 
article  for  DFES. 

2003  Symposia:  Notermans  suggested  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  the  interface  between  genomics  and  risk 
assessment.  Michael  Brodsky  and  McMeekin  contrib¬ 
uted  ideas  for  topics  and  speakers.  These  three 
individuals  will  pursue  the  idea  further  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  interested  members  of  the  Applied 
Laboratory  Methods  PDG. 

James  suggested  a  symposium  on  risk  assessment 
applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  She  will  pursue  this 
further. 

Notermans  suggested  a  symposium  on  “Interna¬ 
tional  approaches  and  update  on  risk  assessment” 
and  Rong  Murphy  offered  to  assist. 

Murphy  suggested  a  symposium  on  “How  risk 
assessment  can  be  used  the  food  industry”.  Topics 
might  include  the  relationship  between  hygiene  and 
risk  assessment,  risk  assessment  in  slaughter,  and 
microbial  mapping  and  pathogen  movement  in  the 
food  plants.  Murphy  will  pursue  this  topic  further. 

Symposia  focusing  on  “lessons  learned  from 
completed  risk  assessments,”  including  risk  manage¬ 
ment  and  communication  issues,  and  “food  safety 
objectives”  were  tabled  until  next  year. 

Workshops:  Whiting  suggested  a  workshop  on 
fitting  data  to  models  in  risk  assessments,  data  quality 
and  selection,  two-way  risk  assessments  (where 
uncertainty  and  variability  are  split),  sensitivity 
analysis,  and  validation  of  models.  Schaffner  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  workshop  be  hands  on,  with  partici¬ 
pants  providing  their  own  laptops.  Whiting  and 
Schaffner  will  pursue  the  topic  further. 

Announcements  of  Activities  of  Interest: 

Whiting  reminded  attendees  about  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Microbial  Risk  Assessment,  July 
24-26,  2002,  the  status  of  various  WHO/FAO  micro¬ 
bial  risk  assessments  and  documents  on  hazard 
characterization  and  exposure  assessment,  FDA 
and  FSIS  microbial  risk  assessments. 

Schaffner  informed  the  group  regarding  a 
European  group  sharing  information  on  risk  assess¬ 
ment.  For  more  details  see  www.cost920.com. 

McMeekin  informed  the  group  about  a  recent 
publication  by  Ross  and  Sumner,  in  the  International 
Journal  of  Food  Microbiology.  The  article  includes  a 
link  to  an  Excel-based  risk  calculator. 

Whiting  informed  the  group  about  free  access  to 

Online  until  August  31.  After  this  date,  online 
access  will  cost  $36/yr. 


Recommendation  to  Executive  Board: 

1.  Provide  funding  for  a  conference  call  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  PDG  meeting  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  for  those  PDG  members  who  cannot  attend 
the  Annual  Meeting  but  want  to  be  involved  in 
PDG  activities. 

2.  Gather  and  share  ideas  for  getting  interested 
members  involved  with  PDG  activities  when 
those  members  cannot  attend  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  12:00  p.m. 

Richard  Whiting,  Chairperson. 

Retail  Food  Safety  and  Quality  PDG 

Members  Present:  Tom  Schwarz,  Veny  Gapud, 
Alfred  Fain,  Fred  Reimers,  Pete  Snyder,  David  Beal, 
Carl  Custer,  Ruth  Yong,  and  Frank  Yiannas. 

Members  Absent:  Marie-Luise  Baehr,  Louise 
Blanchet,  Eric  Carre,  Michael  Brennan,  Susan  (aani. 
Dean  Cliver,  Sandy  Custer,  Albert  Espinoza,  Custy 
Fernandes,  (>ameron  Hackney,  Sheryl  DeCabrera, 
Anthony  Fernandez,  Kristel  Hauben,  Doug  Holt, 
Michael  Juhasz,  Howard  Malberg,  Thomas  McCaskey, 
Rebecca  Montville,  Joseph  Iwan,  Vickie  Lewandowski, 
Norman  Marriott,  Larry  Mendees,  Kathleen  O’Donnell, 
Irving  Pflug,  Keith  Schneider,  Susan  Sumner,  Stephen 
Posey,  Loyce  Robinson,  John  Sofos,  Brian  Turner, 

Alex  Von  Holy,  Jintanart  Wonjchawalit,  and  Suree 
Wongpiyachon. 

Board  Member/Staff  Present:  Jenny  Scott. 

New  Members:  Ernie  McCullough,  Malinda  Fortune, 
Michael  Ames,  Joe  Eifert,  Ed  Giera,  and  Jena  Roberts. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:00  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Frank  Yiannas. 

Old  Business: 

•  Reviewed  a  symposia  developed  and  submitted 
last  year  by  PDG  members  -  both  of  which  were 
accepted  for  the  2002  Annual  Meeting. 

•  Microbiological  Safety  at  Retail. 

•  Innovations  in  Retail  Food  Safety  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  and  Technology. 

•  Update  on  International  Food  Safety  Icon  project. 
Reviewed  progress  made  by  the  special  10 
member  task  force  and  discussed  next  steps. 

New  Business: 

Develop  and  submitted  a  symposium  for  the 
lAFP  2003  entitled  “Recipe  for  Food  Safety  at  Retail.” 
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Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  The  Retail  Food  Safety  and  Quality  PDG  would 
like  the  Executive  Board  to  consider  posting 
electronic  (e.g.  Power  Point*^)  presentations 
given  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  lAFP  Web 
site.  Presentations  associated  with  a  particular 
PDG  could  be  posted  under  their  unique  section 
of  the  site. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  11:50  a.m. 

Frank  Yiannas,  Chairperson. 

Seafood  Quality  and  Safety  PDG 

Members  Present:  Brian  Himelbloom, 

Doug  Marshall,  and  Peter  Hibbard. 

New  Members:  Mike  Grant  and  Cathy  Fox. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  Jim  Dickson 
and  David  Tharp. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  1:15  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary:  Doug  Marshall. 

Anti  trust  guidelines  read  and  discussed. 

Old  Business: 

Minutes  read  from  lAFP  2001  meeting  in  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

New  Business: 

Selection  of  temporary  officers:  B.  Himelbloom, 
(chairperson  and  P.  Hibbard,  Vice  Chairperson. 

Discussion  of  submitted  symposia  ideas: 

•  Evaluating  efficacy  of  instruction,  inspection 
and  industrial  implementation  of  seafood 
HACCP. 

•  Five  years  after  zero-tolerance  of  L  mono¬ 
cytogenes  in  ready-to-eat  seafood  products. 

•  (controls  of  C.  botulinum  spore  germination 
in  vacuum-packed,  refrigerated  seafood. 

•  ITiermal  and  non-thermal  processing  for 
inactivating  C.  botulinum  spores  in  seafood. 

•  Globalization  of  seafood:  setting  the  trend  for 
international  cooperation  for  food  safety. 

•  Antibiotics  in  aquacultural  practices  for  im¬ 
ported  seafood. 

•  (iood  aquacultural  practices  for  imported 
seafood. 

•  Heavy  metal  contaminants  in  seafood. 

•  PCB  contamination  in  seafood. 

Symposia  Recommended  to  the  Program 
Committee: 

Aquaculture  I:  Chemical  Safety  and  Quality  Issues  - 
Doug  Marshall  organizer. 


•  Pestcides  -  Charles  Santerre,  Purdue  University 

•  PCBs,  etc.  -  TBD  (recommended  by  Ewen  Todd) 
Fresh  H,0  Toxicology  —  John  Giesy,  MI  State 
University 

•  Heavy  Metals  -  Rita  Schoeny,  EPA 

•  Natural  Toxins  -  Mike  Quillam,  Natl.  Res. 
Council,  Canada 

•  Off  Flavors  -  Casy  Grimm,  USDA-ARS 

•  Good  Aquaculture  Practices  to  Control  Hazard¬ 
ous  Chemicals  -  Donn  Ward,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Aquaculture  II:  Microbial  Safety  and  Quality  Issues  - 
Brian  Himelbloom,  organizer. 

•  Human  Pathogens  -  Gary  Roderick,  University 
Florida 

•  Production  Diseases  -  Frank  Austin,  Mississippi 
State  University  Vet.  School 

•  Antibiotics  -  Andy  DePaola,  USFDA 

•  Intervention  Strategies  -  Doug  Marshall, 
Mississippi  State  University 

•  Role  of  HACCP  in  Aquaculture  -  Mike  Moody, 
Louisiana  State  University 

•  International  Perspective  -  Peter  Ben  Embarek, 
WHO/FAO 

Seafood  Hot  Topics  -  Linda  Andrews,  organizer. 

•  GMO  Fish  -  Canada 

•  GMO  Feed  -  Mike  Russell,  Gene  Scan,  New 
Orleans  or  representative  from  (Mearsprings 

•  New  Analytical  Methods  -  TBD 

•  MAP  Fresh  Fish  Safety  -  Juan  Silva,  Mississippi 
State  University 

•  CO  Tuna  -  Tyre  Lanier,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

•  Fresh  Fish  Distribution  Issues  -  Steve  Otwell, 
University  of  Florida 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Accept  the  three  submitted  symposia  for  next 
year’s  meeting. 

2.  Supply  funds  to  support  speaker  travel  expenses. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Adjourned:  2:45  p.m. 

Brian  Himelbloom,  Acting  Chairperson 

Student  PDG 

Members  Present:  Manan  Sharma,  Kali  Kniel, 
Brooke  Seeman,  Gabriel  Sanglay,  Angela  Hartman, 
Kristee  Malah,  Aaron  Uesugi,  Summer  Smith,  Brian 
Yaun,  Adam  Olson,  James  Folson,  Valerie  Ling, 

Robert  Coge,  P.  Sabina  Contreras,  Kari  Shoaf,  Scott 
Burnett,  Kimberly  Lamar,  Adriana  Velasquez,  Laura 
Bauermeister,  Marcos  Sanchez,  Larry  Beuchat, 

Lynette  Kleman,  Sally  Foong,  Shiao  Mei  Lei,  Rico 
Suhalim,  Ginny  Moore,  Moezni  Osman,  Jennifer 
McCreary,  Kelly  Stevens,  Caris  Keeling,  Vicky 
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Grahovac,  Liz  Gomes,  Mike  Davidson,  Margaret 
Singen,  B.  Lacroix,  Ben  Chapman,  Joe  Frank,  Dianne 
Peter,  Anton  Tonus,  Megan  Hereford,  Michelle 
Danyluk,  Karol  Gailunas,  Wendy  Wade,  Walairut 
Chamtaragant,  Renee  Raiden,  Steve  Kenney,  and 
Elizabeth  Duffy. 

Board  Members/Staff  Present:  James  Dickson, 
Anna  Lammerding,  Paul  Hall,  Kathy  Glass,  Jenny 
Scott,  Jeffrey  Farber,  and  Peter  Hibbard. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  12:45  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Renee  Raiden. 

Old  Business:  None. 

New  Business: 

•  Session  monitors  posted  on  SPDG  booth  board; 

•  Second  symposium  Tuesday  morning; 

•  Introduction  of  new  officers; 

•  SPDG  flyers  to  take  back  to  schools  to  promote 
membership; 

•  Speaker:  James  Dickson,  lAFP  President; 

•  Symposium  for  2003  proposed  and  speakers 
discussed; 

•  Selling  of  t-shirts  at  booth;  and 

•  Resumes  to  be  dropped  off. 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  1:15p.m. 

Manan  Sharma,  Chairperson. 

Viral  Parasitic  Foodborne  Disease  PDG 

Members  Present:  Dean  Cliver,  (diaries  Bartleson, 
Judy  Greig,  and  Jack  Guzewich. 

Board  Membes/Staff  Present:  Paul  Hall  and 
Donna  Cironstal. 

New  Member:  Sabah  Bidawid. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  10:30  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Dean  Cliver. 

Old  Business:  Minutes  approved. 

Incoming  Cbair:  Lee-Ann  Jaykus. 

Incoming  Vice  Chair:  Sabah  Bidawid. 

New  Business: 

Symposium  proposal:  Methods  for  detecting 
viruses  and  protozoa  that  exclude  inactivated  agents. 


Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1.  Amend  the  symposium  proposal  form  to  include 
a  statement  of  need  or  purpose. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  11:15  a.m. 

Dean  Cliver,  Chairperson. 

Water  Quality  &  Safety  PDG 

Members  Present:  Susan  McKnight,  Peter  Kennedy, 
Jim  Larkin,  Kelly  Reynolds,  Jayne  Drake,  Louise 
Fielding,  Michael  Grant,  Kathleen  T.  Rajkowski, 
Jeanette  Thurston-Enriquez,  Isabel  Walls,  Larry 
Cohen,  Maria  Nararowec-White,  Adrian  Peters,  Jack 
Guzewich,  Frank  Yiannas,  (^athy  Bowyer,  Jeff  Farber, 
Michael  Brodsky,  Kali  Kniel,  and  Steve  Kenney. 

Meeting  Called  to  Order:  12:30  p.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Susan  McKnight. 

Old  Business:  None  (new  group). 

New  Business: 

•  Brief  15-minute  presentation  by  Dr.  Kelly 
Reynolds  -  Research  Scientist,  Environmental 
Microbiology,  University  of  Arizona. 

•  Overview  of  finished  water  problems  - 
there’s  more  than  microbials  to  worry  about 
in  the  water,  viruses  for  example.  It’s  not  just 
diarrhea  we  should  be  worried  about  in 
water  supplies.  Surface  water  supplies  and 
ground  waters  both  have  problems,  even 
after  the  treatment  plant.  Studies  show  that 
people  consuming  tap  water  vs.  using  a 
treatment  device  (such  as  reverse  osmosis) 
have  a  significant  increase  in  illness.  Multiple 
barriers  are  necessary  -  the  treatment  plant 
is  not  enough,  especially  for  the  elderly, 
children,  or  immune-compromised  individu¬ 
als. 

•  Brief  15-minute  presentation  by  Jim  Larkin,  Vice 
President,  Environmental  Health  Laboratory  - 
EHL  (an  Underwriters  Laboratories  subsidiary). 

•  UL’s  goal  -  Advancing  the  protection  of 
public  health  in  the  area  of  water  quality. 
Voluntary  standards  are  needed  by  food 
safety  industry,  since  some  areas  of  oversight 
are  unclear.  Water  quality  and  quantity 
greatly  impact  each  other,  especially  in  the 
western  US.  Water  quality  is  not  a  constant  - 
it  is  changing  and  uncertain.  To  control  the 
variability  of  water  quality  as  an  ingredient  in 
food,  regular  monitoring  is  needed.  There 
may  be  technical  issues  as  well  as  emotional 
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issues  during  a  water  quality  crisis  for  a 
brand.  Data  may  show  there  was  actually  no 
problem,  but  if  trust  has  been  damaged  -  the 
test  results  may  not  matter. 

After  the  speakers  there  was  a  discussion  of  areas 
of  the  food  chain  the  attendees  felt  were  im¬ 
pacted  by  water  quality.  It  was  agreed  that  water 
quality  impacts  the  total  food  chain  -  from  farm 
to  table.  Although  the  EPA  drinking  water 
standards  were  identified  as  what  defined 
“potable”  water  in  the  Federal  Food  Code,  the 
group  felt  the  Food  Code  left  many  areas  of  water 
quality  concerns  from  “farm-to-table”  unregu¬ 
lated  (irrigation  water  for  example).  Concerns 
were  raised  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as;  animal 
agriculture,  irrigation  water,  biofilms  in  water 
using  equipment,  lack  of  oversight  in  many  areas 
—  such  as  irrigation  water,  bottled  water,  sea¬ 
food,  produce,  and  the  attention  paid  to  water 
quality  in  the  food  manufacturing  process. 

I'he  group  felt  since  there  were  so  many  areas 
of  concern  to  examine  that  this  would  be  a  long¬ 
term  discussion  within  the  lAFP’s  new  PDG. 

The  committee  felt  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of 


awareness  of  water  quality  concerns,  an  open 
discussion  of  the  areas  impacted  was  needed. 
Issues  were  identified  from  virtually  every  area 
of  the  lAFP’s  PDGs  (seafood,  produce,  meat, 
poultry,  dairy,  foodservice/retail),  so  two 
symposia  were  recommended  - 

•  Water  -  A  Food  Perspective.  Here  the  group 
wanted  the  various  PDGs  to  raise  awareness 
about  the  impact  of  water  quality  by  identify¬ 
ing  issues  and  concerns  in  the  areas  of: 
Seafood,  Produce,  Retail/Foodservice, 
Meat/Poultry,  and  Dairy. 

•  Emerging  Issues  in  Water  Quality.  Such 
topics  as  emerging  contaminants  risk  assess¬ 
ment  and  the  data  gap,  detection  methods, 
re-use/irrigation,  and  treatment  technologies/ 
cost  factors  would  be  examined. 

•  A  Vice  Chairperson  was  appointed  - 
Ms.  Kathleen  Rajkowski  -  USDA/ARS. 

Meeting  Adjourned:  2:45  p.m. 

Next  Meeting  Date:  Sunday,  August  10,  2003, 

New  Orleans,  LA. 

Susan  McKnight,  Chairperson. 


Take  advantage  of  one  of  your  Member  benefits: 

lAFP  Online 
Membership  Directory 

All  you  need  is  your  Member  number  and  password 
(your  last  name). 

If  you  have  any  questions,  E-mail  Julie  Cattanach 
at  jcattanach@foodprotection.org 
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.filiate  Council  Minutes 

lAFP  2002  •  .lune  30.  2002 

Held  at  the  Manehester  Grand  Hyatt 
San  Die^o,  California 


Affiliates  Present: 

Brazil 

Maria  Teresa  Destro 

British  Columbia 

Clive  Kingsbury 

California 

John  Bruhn 

Capital 

Carl  Custer 

Carol  inas 

John  Rushing 

Florida 

Peter  Hibbard 

Georgia 

David  Fry 

Kentucky 

Sue  Jewell 

Illinois 

Ken  Anderson 

Indiana 

Helene  Llhlman 

Korea 

Dong  K.  Jeong 

Metropolitan 

Fred  Weber 

Michigan 

Bruce  DuHamel 

Missouri 

Linda  Haywood 

Nebraska 

Tom  Tieso 

New  York 

Steve  Murphy 

Ohio 

Gloria  Swick-Brown 

Ontario 

Robert  Serapiglia 

Pennsylvania 

Eugene  Frey 

Quebec 

Gisele  LaPointe 

Southern  California 

Jennylynd  James 

Texas 

Gene  Wright 

Upper  Midwest 

Dan  Erickson 

Washington 

Stephanie  Olmstead 

Wisconsin 

Randy  Daggs 

Acceptance  of  Minutes: 

The  2001  minutes  were  distributed  with  the 
agenda  and  accepted  as  written.  Motion  to  accept 
made  by  John  Bruhn,  and  seconded  by  Fred  Weber. 

Report  from  I  AFP  Executive  Board: 

lAFP  President  Jim  Dickson  reported  that  there  is 
a  meeting  scheduled  on  Monday,  July  1 ,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  discuss 
beginning  an  affiliate  relationship  with  lAFP.  The 
Affiliate  Newsletter  is  now  available  Online.  Jim 
urged  continuing  support  of  the  lAFP  Foundation 
Fund,  which  helps  defray  costs  to  bring  qualified 
speakers  to  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  silent  auction  is 
a  good  way  to  raise  foundation  support,  and  Jim 
urged  the  Affiliates  to  generously  donate  items.  The 
meeting  attendance  is  up  again  this  year,  expecting 
over  1 ,400  attendees.  The  conference  will  have  over 
400  topics  and  presentations  available.  The  I  AFP  Web 
site  now  has  membership  renewal  Online,  along  with 
many  other  resources.  The  lAFP  membership 
numbers  are  stable,  even  with  financial  challenges 
many  companies  and  industries  are  experiencing. 

The  Student  Professional  CJroup  is  having  their  third 
annual  luncheon  this  year. 


Affiliates  not  Present:  Alabama,  Alberta, 
Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Mexico,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

I  AFP  Board  Members  Present:  Jim  Dickson,  Anna 
Lamerding,  Paul  Hall,  Kathy  Glass,  and  Jenny  Scott. 

I  AFP  Staff  Present:  David  Tharp,  Lisa  Hovey, 
and  Lucia  Collison  McPhedran. 

Guests:  Zeb  Blanton  (Florida),  Dawn  Stead  ((Califor¬ 
nia),  Melodic  Wynne  (Ontario),  and  Mariza  Landgraf, 
(Brazil). 

Call  to  Order:  (Chairperson  Peter  Hibbard  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  7:15  a.m. 

Recording  Secretary  of  Minutes:  Eugene  Frey, 
Affiliate  (Council  Secretary. 


Report  from  lAFP  Staff: 

Executive  Director  David  Tharp  welcomed  the 
Affiliate  members  and  welcomed  two  new  affiliates. 
Southern  (California  and  Brazil. yFP  went  Online  in 
April  2(){)2.  David  recommended  this  service  because 
the  publications  will  be  available  much  sooner.  The 
fee  will  be  $36  annually.  Last  year  there  were  over 
500  papers  submitted  to  JFP.  David  reported  that 
lAFP  assisted  the  ILSl  organization  with  a  two-day 
workshop  titled  “Workshop  on  Biological  and 
(Chemical  Agents  of  Terrorism  in  Food”  in  December 
2001,  with  very  interesting  topics  and  discussion 
following  the  events  of  September  11.  I  AFP  aLso 
helped  sponsor  a  produce  conference  in  Guatemala 
in  2001.  The  four  Friday  and  Saturday  workshops 
preceding  the  conference  were  well  attended  this 
year.  Sustaining  memberships  were  up  this  year, 
helping  to  provide  an  additional  $9,000  for  speaker 
travel  support.  Kraft  Foods  is  supporting  a  new 
award  this  year,  the  International  Leadership  Award 
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at  the  Awards  Banquet.  The  success  of  this  year’s 
conference  should  help  I  AFP  to  end  its  fiscal  operat¬ 
ing  deficit,  and  lead  to  future  positive  fund  balances. 

Election  of  Affiliate  Council  Secretary: 

Chairperson  Peter  Hibbard  reported  that  Steve 
Murphy  of  the  New  York  State  Affiliate  was  selected 
by  the  nominating  committee  to  serve  as  the  incom¬ 
ing  Affiliate  Council  Secretary.  Peter  then  called  for 
nominations  from  the  floor.  No  further  nominations 
were  made  and  a  motion  was  made  to  close  nomina¬ 
tions,  by  Helene  IJhlman  and  seconded  by  David  Fry. 
Steve  Murphy  was  elected  by  unanimous  vote.  Steve 
accepted  and  asked  for  our  support  as  he  begins  his 
new  responsibility. 

Affiliate  Reception: 

The  Affiliate  Educational  Reception  held  on 
Saturday  night  was  well  received,  with  many  Affiliate 
Delegates  expressing  their  support  and  approval  to 
continue  this  function.  'Fhis  was  the  third  year  for 
this  event  and  it  provided  an  excellent  time  for 
fellowship.  Dr.  Nate  Booth,  a  motivational  speaker, 
presented  a  dynamic  interactive  program  to  present 
skills  that  Affiliates  could  utilize  to  grow  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  their  own  organizations.  Peter  mentioned  this 
was  a  great  reception  and  asked  all  members  to  give 
their  suggestions  for  next  year’s  Affiliate  Reception. 
Steve  Murphy  reported  the  presentations  and  ideas 
of  Frank  Yiannas,  Florida  Affiliate,  and  Randy  Daggs, 
Wisconson  Affiliate,  following  Dr.  Booth  were  very 
helpful  in  providing  ideas  that  Affiliates  can  use. 
Sponsorship  is  important  for  this  Affiliate  event. 

Peter  thanked  Weber  Scientific  —  Fred  Weber  and 
Ecolab,  Inc.  for  their  support  this  year.  Peter  asked 
for  all  members  to  look  at  providing  sponsorship 
money  for  next  year’s  event. 

Unfinished  Business: 

There  were  several  items  of  unfinished  business, 
from  last  year’s  meeting.  The  issue  of  Non-Ca)mpliant 
Affiliates,  and  discontinuation  of  the  Affiliate  Mem¬ 
bership  Award  (“Createst  percentage  increase”  and 
“(Ireatest  numerical  increase”).  Due  to  meeting  time 
constraints,  Peter  asked  for  a  limit  of  10  minutes  time 
di.scussion  of  each  issue.  A  motion  was  presented  to 
limit  discussion  time  to  10  minutes,  by  Randy  Daggs, 
and  seconded  by  Uarl  (aister.  Motion  passed  by 
affirmative  vote. 

The  Non-compliant  Affiliates  list  has  decreased 
h>  diligent  action  and  contacts  with  several  Affiliates. 
Discussion  followed  about  the  cost  of  lost  member¬ 
ship,  and  the  suggestion  each  Affiliate  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  address,  such  as  a  P.O.  Box  number.  That  could 
help  prevent  mail  getting  "lost”  and  ease  contacting 
the  responsible  persons  in  the  Affiliate.  Time  ran  out 
and  another  motion  was  presented  by  Randy  Daggs 


and  seconded  by  Fred  Weber,  with  affirmative  vote, 
to  extend  discussion  time  on  this  issue.  At  this  time, 
David  Tharp  and  Fred  Weber  reviewed  the  reasons 
for  this  discussion  and  explained  benefits  of  1  AFP  to 
individual  Affiliates. 

After  much  discussion,  a  motion  was  presented 
to  accept  the  non-compliant  Affiliate  timeline  by 
Randy  Daggs  and  seconded  by  Stephanie  Olmstead. 
Motion  carried  with  one  “no”  vote.  Peter  Hibbard, 
Steve  Murphy  and  Fred  Weber  complemented  Lucia 
for  her  work  with  trying  to  keep  the  Affiliates 
current. 

The  Affiliate  Membership  Award  was  discussed. 
Previously,  the  award  was  presented  to  the  Affiliate 
that  had  the  greatest  increase  in  I  AFP  members  the 
previous  year.  Some  years,  depending  on  the  Affiliate 
hosting  the  Annual  Meeting,  that  Affiliate  would  have 
a  greater  number  of  “new”  I  AFP  members.  And  some 
Affiliates  had  a  larger  base  to  build  membership 
upon.  The  true  growth  wanted,  is  to  grow  the 
Affiliates  from  within,  and  not  necessarily  to  get 
them  all  to  become  members  of  I  AFP.  After  much 
discussion,  John  Bruhn  asked  for  a  committee  to 
gather  facts  and  present  a  guideline  for  this  award,  if 
continued,  to  next  year’s  Affiliate  meeting.  A  motion 
was  made  to  form  a  committee  by  John  Bruhn  and 
seconded  by  Helene  I'hlman.  The  committee  mem¬ 
bers  named  are  John  Bruhn,  David  Fry,  Dan  Erick.son, 
Helene  I’hlman,  Peter  Hibbard,  and  Eugene  Frey.  The 
chair  will  be  named  during  the  first  meeting. 

New  Business: 

Peter  congratulated  David  Fry  for  receiving  the 
I  AFP  Fellowship  Award  this  year.  David  mentioned 
he  was  humbled  to  receive  it,  and  thanked  all  persons 
who  have  helped  and  supported  him  throughout  his 
successful  career.  Peter  then  mentioned  that  Affiliate 
organizations  can  submit  nominations  for  potential 
“Fellow”  candidates  to  the  Fellows  Selection  C'x)mmit- 
tee. 

Affiliate  Awards: 

Peter  recognized  the  following  Affiliates: 

Shogren  -  Florida;  Best  Annual  Affiliate  Meeting  - 
Washington  State;  Best  Educational  Affiliate  Meeting 
-  Wisconsin;  Best  Affiliate  Catmmunication  Meeting  - 
New  York  State;  Highest  Percentage  Membership  - 
Upper  Midwest.  Peter  said  the  selection  process  is 
getting  more  complicated  each  year,  due  to  the 
excellent  activities  and  reports  of  the  Affiliates.  All 
of  the  submitted  Affiliate  annual  reports  are  on 
display  in  the  lobby.  Randy  Daggs  urged  all  Affiliates 
to  access  each  others  Web  sites,  as  these  are  impor¬ 
tant  u.seful  resources  for  all  members.  Maria  Teresa 
Destro  from  Brazil  asked  that  with  non-English 
speaking  countries  becoming  Affiliates,  how  could 
I  AFP  better  communicate  with  their  members?  Lucia 
reported  lAFP  would  handle  the.se  on  a  one-by-one 
basis. 
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Affiliate  Reports: 

Each  Affiliate  gave  a  two-minute  report  highlight¬ 
ing  their  past  year’s  activities. 

Other  Business: 

Peter  mentioned  he  was  working  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  military  Affiliate,  and  asked  for  suggestions 
on  help  with  contacts  and  support  to  accomplish 
this.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  Affiliates  should 
utilize  the  lAFP  speaker  program  to  enhance  their 
own  annual  meeting  and  to  build  the  relationship 
between  the  Affiliates  and  lAFP.  Anna  Lammerding 
urged  the  Council  to  recommend  deserving  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Certificate  of  Merit  Award.  Information 
about  this  is  available  on  the  I  AFP  Web  site.  Peter 


Hot  Links  for  Educators 

Educators,  this  CDC  Web  page  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  you’ll  ever  find:  http:// 
www.cdc.gov/foodsafety/edu.htm. 

The  page  provides  direct  links  to  edu¬ 
cational  resources  from  a  variety  of  federal 
agencies,  state  agencies,  and  associations. 

You’ll  find  links  to  the  newest  food 
safety  education  publications.  You’ll  also 
be  able  to  access  key  training  resources 
including: 

•  Epidemiological  information  and 
software; 

•  Foodbome  disease  outbreak  investi¬ 
gation  case  studies; 

•  Public  Health  Training  Network;  and 

•  USD  A/FDA  Foodbome  Illness 
Education  Information  Center 


also  made  special  mention  of  Lucia  Collison 
McPhedran  and  her  untiring  professional  support 
that  has  resulted  in  a  newsletter  that  just  gets  better 
and  better. 

Passing  of  Gavel: 

(Chairperson  Peter  Hibbard  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  and  support  to  the  lAFP  Board,  the  lAFP  staff 
and  the  entire  Affiliate  Council  for  their  support  this 
past  year  and  stated  how  educational  and  rewarding 
he  found  this  experience.  He  then  passed  the  gavel  to 
Eugene  Frey,  signifying  the  beginning  of  his  term  as 
Chairperson  of  the  Affiliate  Council. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10:15  a.m. 

Peter  Hibbard,  Affiliate  Council  Chairperson 


In  June  2002, 1 AFP  provided 
a  door  prize  drawing  for 
students  at  the  Institute  of 
Food  Technologists’  Annual 
Meeting  in  Anaheim,  CA. 

The  drawing  was  for  a  one- 
year  Membership  with  our 
Association.  We  are  pleased 
to  announce  the  following 
winner  of  the  drawing: 

Ramya  Raghavan 
Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology 
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Committee  and  Professional 
Development  Group 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board 
as  Taken  from  Committee  Minutes 
of  Meetings  Held  in  San  Diego,  California 

Executive  Board  Response 
as  Discussed  at  the  Executive  Board  Meeting 
San  Diego,  California 
July  4,  2002 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Dairy y  Food  and  Environmental 
Sanitation 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Consider  the  potential  journal  name  change 
to  Food  Protection  Trends  if  Applied  Food 
Protection  with  the  byline  suggested  is  not 
acceptable. 

Board  Response:  Accept  Food  Protection 
Trends  with  the  use  of  a  byline  “Science  and 
News  from  the  International  Association  for 
Food  Protection.” 

2.  Accept  requests  to  republish  select  DFES  papers 
in  non-English  languages  with  the  provisions 
detailed. 

Board  Response:  Agree,  Board  to  review  each 
case. 

3.  Accept  the  request  to  publish  certain  I  LSI  and 
other  symposium  abstracts  in  the  Journal. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

JFP  Management  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  To  print  JFP  Supplement  on  the  International 
Conference  on  Microbiological  Risk. 


Assessment,  organized  by  JIFSAN  (Joint 
Institute  for  Food  Safety  and  Applied  Nutrition). 
Additional  cost  is  approximately  $6,000.00 
(request  for  help  from  the  Board  with  this). 
Alternatively,  the  supplement  can  be  published 
online  only,  provided  that  the  editorial  process 
is  followed. 

Board  Response:  Staff  to  continue  working 
with  JIFSAN  to  publish  these  papers  as  a 
supplement  to  JFP. 

2.  To  formalize  the  current  policy  for  Letters  to 
the  Editor  and  add  this  to  the  “Instructions  to 
Authors.” 

Board  Response:  Staff  to  coordinate  with  the 
Scientific  Editors  and  the  Committee  Chair 
and  Vice  Chair  to  develop  a  policy  for  Board 
approval. 

3.  To  seek  legal  advice  with  respect  to  current 
policy  on  the  assignment  of  copyright  by  an 
individual  author  for  more  than  one  author. 
Board  Response:  Agree. 

Program  Committee 

Recommendation  to  Executive  Board:  None. 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

3-A  Committee  on  Sanitary 
Procedures 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  This  committee  will  draft  a  request  letter  asking 
agencies  for  their  pledge  of  full  support  and 
commitment  to  the  3-A  Sanitary  Standards 
development  process  before  a  voting  member 
may  be  accepted  on  the  committee,  as 
attendance  to  the  development  meeting  is 
mandatory  for  membership.  lAFP  Executive 
Director  and  the  3-A  CSP  Chairman  shall  sign 
this  letter.  The  letter  will  request  a  written 
commitment  from  each  member’s  agency  and 
shall  be  maintained  on  file  at  the  lAFP  main 
office. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

Audiovisual  Library  Committee 

Recommendation  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Awards  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  The  awards  timeline  specifies  that  nominations 
received  should  be  reviewed  in  January  to 
assure  adequate  quantity  and  in  the  event  that 
the  number  is  low,  the  Awards  Committee 
Chairperson  take  action  with  the  individual 
judging  committee  chairs  to  encourage 
nominations.  However,  award  criteria  are  now 
available  on  the  lAFP  Web  site  rather  than 
nominators  needing  to  contact  lAFP  for 
nomination  materials.  Therefore,  the  Awards 
Committee  Members  are  not  aware  of  who  is 
being  considered  for  awards  before  the  Feb. 

18th  deadline  for  nominations.  We  recommend 
that  the  timeline  wording  be  revised  to  address 
this  issue. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

Communicable  Diseases  Affecting 
Man  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  There  is  a  need  for  some  committee  members  to 
meet  in  February  2003  to  complete  the  first  two 
papers  and  initiate  discussion  on  the  quantitative 


risk  assessment  paper.  We  are  requesting  funding 
from  the  Board.  Input  from  Quantitative  Risk 
Assessment  PDG  members  for  this  meeting  is  also 
requested. 

Board  Response:  lAFP  is  willing  to  support 
this  type  of  Committee  work.  A  budget  of 
estimated  expense  must  be  submitted  for  Board 
approval  a  minimum  of  60  days  in  advance  of 
such  meeting. 

Constitution  and  Bylaws  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Foundation  Fund  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Expand  the  Foundation  Fund  Committee  to  12 
members  over  a  two-year  period. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

2.  Continue  the  Corporate  Challenge  Program 
Board  Response:  Agree. 

3.  A  structured  or  tiered  recognition  program  be 
investigated. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

4.  Promotional  materials  be  developed  for  a 
targeted  campaign  to  increase  membership 
participation  in  the  Foundation  Fund. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

5.  Next  Foundation  Fund  meeting  be  a  working 
luncheon  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

6.  Investigate  a  part  or  full-time  person  for  fund 
raising. 

Board  Response:  Wait  to  see  what  effects  are 
gained  by  adding  new  Members  to  the 
Foundation  Fund  Committee. 

7.  The  proposed  budget  for  2003  be  approved. 
Board  Response:  Agree. 

Nominating  Committee 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 
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Past  Presidents’  Committee 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Board:  None. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS 

Applied  Laboratory  Methods  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Dairy  Quality  and  Safety  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Food  Safety  Network  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Food  Sanitation  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1.  Review  of  pamphlet:  “Before  Disaster  Strikes...  A 
Guide  to  Food  Safety  in  the  Home.”  The  group 
suggested  asking  other  PDGs  (i.e..  Outreach 
Education  PDG)  and  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

to  review  the  pamphlet  for  possible  revisions. 
Board  Response:  Agree.  Kathy  Glass  to 
coordinate  efforts. 

2.  The  group  also  proposed  writing  a  Spanish  version 
of  the  pamphlet. 

Board  Response:  Agree.  After  revising  the 
pamphlet,  translation  should  be  possible. 

3.  The  topic  of  the  pamphlet  is  not  consistent  with 
the  Food  Sanitation  PDG's  new  mission 
statement.  The  statement  is  as  follows:  To 
provide  information  on  the  developments  in 
cleaning  and  sanitation  in  the  food  industry. 
Board  Response:  Board  approves  of  new 
mission  statement. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Safety 
and  Quality  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 


Meat  and  Poultry  Safety 
and  Quality  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Microbial  Risk  Analysis  PDG 

Recommendation  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Provide  funding  for  a  conference  call  in 
conjunction  with  the  PDG  meeting  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  those  PDG  members  who  cannot 
attend  the  annual  meeting  but  want  to  be 
involved  in  PDG  activities. 

Board  Response:  Distribution  of  agenda  in 
advance  of  the  meeting  should  allow  non¬ 
attending  Members  to  provide  input.  To  add 
conference  calling  abilities  to  meetings  is  not 
cost-justified  at  this  time. 

2.  Gather  and  share  ideas  for  getting  interested 
members  involved  with  PDG  activities  when 
those  members  cannot  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

Board  Response:  Agree  and  encourage  use 
of  E-mail  and  the  Internet  to  communicate 
throughout  the  year. 

Retail  Food  Safety  and  Quality  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  The  Retail  Food  Safety  and  Quality  PDG  would 
like  the  Executive  Board  to  consider  posting 
electronic  presentations  (e.g.  PowerPoint®)  given 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  the  lAFP  Web  site. 
Presentations  associated  with  a  particular  PDG 
could  be  posted  under  their  unique  section  of  the 
site. 

Board  Response:  Due  to  copyright  restrictions, 
this  is  not  feasible  at  the  present  time. 

Seafood  Safety  and  Quality  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Accept  the  three  submitted  symposia  for  next 
year’s  meeting. 
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Board  Response:  The  Program  Committee  will 
review  all  submitted  symposia  and  determine 
acceptance  status, 

2.  Supply  funds  to  support  speaker  travel 
expenses. 

Board  Response:  Speaker  support  funding 
comes  through  the  Foundation  Fund  and  our 
Sustaining  Members. 

Student  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 


Viral  and  Parasitic  Foodborne  Disease 
PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board: 

1 .  Amend  the  symposium  proposal  form  to  include  a 
statement  of  need  or  purpose. 

Board  Response:  Agree. 

Water  Quality  and  Safety  PDG 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 

Affiliate  Council 

Recommendations  to  Executive  Board:  None. 


For  a  list  of  sponsorships  available  for  lAFP  2003, 
contact  Dave  Larson 
at  515.440.2810 
E-mail:  larson6@earthlink.net 
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Exhibitors  of  lAFP  2002 


★ 


I  AFP  Sustaining  Member 


3-A  Sanitary  Standards 
Symtx>l  Administrative 
Council 

1500  2nd  Ave.  S.E.,  Suite  209 

Cxdar  Rapids,  lA  52403 

Phone:  319.286.9221  Fax:  319.286.9290 

zeus.ia.net/~aaasansb 

3M  Microbiology  Products 

^  3M  Center,  Bldg.  275-5W-05 
St.  Paul,  MN  55144-1000 
Phone:  800.228.3957 
Fax:  651.737.1994 
WWW. 3m  com/m icrobiology 

AATI 

2901  S.  Loop  Drive,  Suite  3300 
Ames,  I A  50010 
Phone:  515.296.6600 
Fax:  515.296.6789 
www.aati-us.eom 

ABC  Research  Corporation 

^  3437  S.W.  24th  Ave. 

Ciainesville,  FI.  32607 
Phone:  352.372.0436 
Fax:  352.378.6483 
www.aber.com 

ACDI/VOCA 
1008  S  St.,  Suite  B 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 
Phone:  800.556.1620 
Fax:  916.556.1630 
w  w  w.  acdivoca.org 

Advanced  Instruments,  Inc. 

Two  Technology  Way 
Norwood,  .MA  02062 
Phone:  800.225.4034 
Fax:  781.320.8181 
w  w  w.  aieompanies  com 


American  Proficiency  Institute 
1 1 59  Business  Park  Drive 
Traverse  City,  MI  49686 
Phone:  800.333  0958 
Fax:  231.941.7287 
w  w  w.  foodpt .  com 

ANKOM  Technology 
140  Turk  Flill  Park 
Fairport,  NY  14450 
Phone:  ■’16.425.3940 
Fax:  7 16.425.394 1 
www.ankom.eom 

AOAC  INTERNATIONAL 
481  N.  Frederick  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877-2417 
Phone:  800.379.2622 
Fax:  301.924.7089 
www.aoae.org 

BD  Diagnostic  Systems 
^  ~  Loveton  Circle 

Sparks,  MD  21152 
Phone:  410.316.4000 
Fax:  410.316.4906 
www.bd.eom 


★  BioControl  Systems,  Inc. 

12822  S.E.  32nd  St. 
Bellevaie,  WA  98005 
Phone:  800.245.01 13 
Fax:  425.603.0080 
www.rapidmethods.com 

bioMerieux,  Inc. 

595  Anglum  Road 
Hazelwood,  MO  63042-2320 
Phone:  3 14.731. 8681 
Fax:  314.731.8678 
w  w  w.  biomerieux-usa  com 


AES  -  Chemunex,  Inc. 

.301  N.  Harrison  St.,  Suite  109 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 
Phone:  609.497.0166 
Fax:  609.497.7307 
www.ehemunex.eom 


Bio- Rad 

2000  Alfred  Nobel  Drive 
Hercules,  CA  94547 
Phone:  800.4BIORAD 
Fax:  510.741.5,368 
w  w  w.diseover.bio-rad.com 


aLF  Ventures,  LLC 

299  S.  Main  St.,  Suite  2450 

Salt  Lake  City,  Ul’  84111 

Phone:  816.713.86.30 

Fax:  816.713.8863 

WWW.  activatedlactolerrin .  com 


Bioscience  International,  Inc. 
1 1607  Magruder  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852-4365 
Phone:  301.2.30.(M)72 
Fax:  .301.2,30.1418 
www.biosei-intl.eom 


California  Department  of  Health 
Services,  Food  and  Drug  Branch 

P.O.  Box  942732,  MS-357 
Sacramento,  CA  94234-7320 
Phone:  916.445.2264 
Fax:  916.322.6326 
w'  w  w.  dhs.ca.gov 

Charm  Sciences,  Inc. 

659  Andover  St. 

Lawrence,  MA  0184.3-1032 
Phone:  800.343.2170 
Fax:  978.687.9216 
www.charm.com 

Copan  Diagnostics,  Inc. 

2 1  ■’5  Sampson  Ave.  #124 
Corona,  CA  928‘^9 
Phone:  8(K).  2 16.4016 
Fax:  909.549.8850 
w' ww.copanusa.com 

Decagon  Devices,  Inc. 

^  950  N.E.  Nelson  Court 

Pullman,  WA  99163 
Phone:  8(H).'’55.2751 
Fax:  509..332.5158 
w  w  w.  decagon. com 


A  Deibel  Laboratories  of  Illinois, 
^  Inc. 

~120N.  Ridgeway 
Lineolnwood,  1L60"^12 
Phone:  84'’.329.99<K) 

Fax:  847.329.9903 
www.deibellabs.eom 

Diffchamb,  Inc. 

150  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1200 
C.hicago,  IL  60601-7594 
Phone:  866.D1FFCHAMB 
Fax:  312..346.(Ki83 
w  w  w.diffehamb.com 

DonLevy  Laboratories 
^  1551  E.  89th  Ave. 

Merrillville,  IN  46410 
Phone:  219.7.36.0472 
Fax:  219.7.36.05.39 
w  w'  w.  donlevylab.com 

^  DQCI  Services,  Inc. 

5205  Quincy  St. 

Mounds  View',  .MN  55112 
Phone:  ■’6.3.785.0484 
Fax:  763.785.0584 
www.dqei.eom 
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DSM  Food  Specialties  USA,  Inc. 

N89  W1447S  Patrita  Drive 
Menomonee  Falls,  WI  530S1 
Phone:  8()().423.79()6 
Fax:  262.2SS,7'’32 
wvvw.dsm.eom 

DuPont  Qualicon 
^  3331  Silverside  Road 

Bedford  Bldg. 

Wilmington,  DK  19810 
Phone:  800,863.6842 
Fax:  302.693.5281 
w  w  w.  qiial  icon  .com 


.A  Dynal  Biotech,  Inc. 

^  HLA  Division 
333  Andorra  Cilen  Canirt,  Suite  3 
Lafayette  Hill,  PA  19444 
Phone:  866.DYNAi;n' 

Fax:  610.940  .3606 
w  ww.dvnalbiotech.com 


Elsevier  Science 
633  Ave.  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10010 
Phone:  212.633  .37.30 
Fax:  212.6.33.3112 

w  w'  w.elsevier.com 

EM  Science 
480  S.  Democrat  Road 
Clibbstown,  N[  08020- 129"’ 
Phone:  836.42.3.6.300 
Fax:  836.42.3.6313 
w  w  w.emscience.com 


Food  Safety  Magazine 
1943  W.  Mountain  St. 

Glendale,  CA  91201 
Phone:  818.842.4777 
Fax.  818.769.29.39 

Food  Safety  Net  Services,  Ltd. 

221  W.  Rhapsody 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216 
Phone:  888.523.9‘’88 
Fax:  2 10  . 308.87 .30 
w  w  w.food-safetynet  .com 


Food  Safety  Research  Information 
Office 

10301  Baltimore  Ave.,  Room  113 
Beltsville,  MD  2(F03-2331 
Phone:  .301 .304. ”.374 
Fax:  .30 1.301.6409 
w  w  w.  nal.usda.gov  Isrio 

Food  Safety  Summit 
Faton  Hall  Expositions 
236  Golumbia  Furnpike 
Florham  Park,  NJ  0”9.32 
Phone:  800.746.9646 
Fax:  973.3 14.397'^ 


FoodHandler,  Inc. 

314  (irand  Blvd. 

Westbury,  NY  1 1390-4”  12 
Phone:  316.338.44.33 
Fax:  316.3.38.3486 
w  w  w.foodhandler.com 


FDA  -  Center  for  Food  Safey 
and  Applied  Nutrition 
3100  Paint  Branch  Parkway 
College  Park,  .MD  20740 
Phone:  888.SAFF:F00D 
w  w  w.cfsan .  fda  .gov 


FOODSAFE  Systems,  Inc. 

364  Littlefield  Ave. 

South  San  Francisco,  CA  94080 
Phone:  800.809.8386 
Fax.  630.389.3”8.3 
w  w'  w'.  foodsafesystems.com 


Hygiena 

94 1  Avenida  Acaso 
Camarillo,  CA  9.301 2 
Phone:  805  . 38.3. 1.30.3 
Fax:  803. .388.5331 

IGEN  International,  Inc. 

16020  Industrial  Drive 
(iaithersburg,  .MD  208”” 

Phone:  800.3.36.4436 
Fax:  240.632.2206 
w  w  w.  pat  h  igen .  com 

International  Association  for  Food 
Protection 

6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 
Des  .Moines,  lA  30.322 
Phone:  800.369.633” 

Fax:  313.276.8633 
w  w  w.  foodprotection.org 

International  Association  for  Food 
Protection  -  Student  PDG 
6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  30.322 
Phone:  800  . 369.6.33” 

Fax:  313.2”6.8633 
w  w  w.  food  protec  t  ion .  org 

International  BioProducts 
^  P.O.  Box  0”  16 
Bothell,  WA  9804l-0”46 
Phone:  800.”29.”61 1 
Fax:  423.398.”9”.3 
www.intlbioproducts.com 

International  Food  Hygiene 

P.G.  Box  4 

Driffield,  Hast  Yorkshire  Y023  9D.| 
United  Kingdom 
Phone:  44. 1.3.7724. 1  ”24 
Fax:  44.1 .3.7723.3640 
w  w  w'.  posit  iveaction  .CO.  uk 


★  Food  Processors  Institute 
1330  1  St.  NW,  Suite  300 
Washington,  D.C.  20003 
Phone:  800.333.098.3 
Fax:  202.6.39.3932 

w  w  w.  fpi-food  .org 


★ 


FOSS 

”682  Executive  Drive 


Eden  Prairie,  MN  35.344 
Phone:  952.974.9892 
Fax:  952.974.9823 
W'W  w.foss.dk 


International  Food  Information 
Council  Foundation 
1 100  C,onnecticut  Ave.  NW,  Suite  4.30 
Washington,  14.(7  200.36 
Phone:  202.296.6540 
Fax:  202.296.654” 
http:,'/ific.org 


Food  Quality  Magazine 
208  Floral  Vale  Bl\d. 

Yardley,  PA  19067-5524 
Phone:  215.860.”800 
Fax:  215.860.”900 
w  w'  w.  foodquality.com 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service 
-USDA 

14(M)  Independence  Ave.  SW 
Room  1175  South  Bldg. 

Washington,  D  C.  20250 
Phone:  800.5.35.4555 
Fax:  202.720.5704 
www.fsis.usda.  g(  )v 


Hanna  Instruments,  Inc. 
584  Park  East  Drive 
Woonsocket,  RI  02895 
Phone:  401 .765. ”500 
Fax:  401. ”65.7575 
w  ww.hannainst.com 

Hardy  Diagnostics 
14.30  W.  Mc(A)y  Lane 
Santa  Maria,  (;a  93455-1005 
Phone:  800.266.2222 
Fax:  805.614.9274 
www.hardydiagnostics.com 


International  Life  .Sciences  Institute 
(ILSI) 

One  Thomas  (arcle,  9th  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Phone:  202.659. 0(F4 
Fax:  202.659.8654 
www.ilsi.org 

Interscience 

.30,  chemin  du  Bois  des  Arpents 
St  Nom  la  Breteche  ”8860  France 
Phone:  331.34.62.62.61 
Fax:  331. .34.62.43.03 
w  w  w.  i  n  terscience .  fr 
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IQ  Scientific  Instruments,  Inc. 
11021  Via  Frontera,  Suite  200 
San  Diego,  CA92127 
Phone:  800.276.0723 
Fax:  838.673. 18S3 
www.phmeters.eom 


Masco 

4823  Stoddard,  P.O.  Box  383" 
Modesto,  CA  93332-3837 
Phone:  800.338.9393 
Fax:  209.343.1669 
w  w  w'.enasco.eom 


Oxoid,  Inc. 

1926  Merivale  Road 
Nepean,  Ontarit)  K2C;  1 E8  Canada 
Phone:  8(K).  267.6391 
Fax:  613.226.3728 
w'ww.oxoid.ca 


Joint  Institute  for  Food  Safety  and 
Applied  Nutrition  (JIFSAN) 

Food  &  Drug  Administration  (FDA) 

3 1 00  Paint  Branch  Parkway 
College  Park,  MD  2(r40 
Phone:  301.436.1674 
Fax:  301.436.26.30 
w'  w'  w .  jifsan .  umd.edu 

Kluwer  Academic  Publishers 

101  Philip  Drive 

Norwell,  MA  02061 

Phone:  8(56.269.9327 

Fax:  781.871.6328 

www.wkap.nl 

LABPLAS,  Inc. 

1930  Bttmbardier 
Ste-.lulie,  Quebec  .|3E  2.J9  C.anada 
Phone:  430. 649. "’343 
Fax:  430.649.31 13 
w  w  w.  labplas.com 

MATRIX  MicroScience,  Ltd. 

Lynx  Btisiness  Park 
Fordham  Road,  Newmarket 
(Cambridgeshire,  England  z 
CB8  7NY  United  Kingdom 
Phone:  44.16.38.^231 10 
Fax:  44.16.38.'’231 1 1 
w  w  w.  mat  rixmsci .  com 

Medallion  Laboratories 

9(K)0  Plymouth  Ave.  N. 
Minneapolis,  MN  33427 
Phone:  800.243.3613 
Fax:  ■’63.^64.4010 
w  w'  w.  medlabs.com 

Meritech,  Inc. 

8230  S.  Akron  St.,  #201 
Englewood,  (X)  80112 
Phone:  800.932.77(r 
Fax:  .303.'’90.4839 
www.meritech.com 

Microbiology  International 
9"’H  Monocacy  Blvd. 

Frederick,  MD  21701 
Phone:  800  . 396.4276 
Fax:  .301.(i62.8096 
w  w  w.kr-technologies.com 


A  The  National  Food  Laboratory, 
^  Inc. 

6363  (Clark  Ave. 

Dublin,  CA  943(58-3097 
Phone:  923.828.1440 
Fax:  923.833.92.39 
w  w  w.  thenfl.com 

National  Food  Safety  and  Toxicology 
Center 

163  Food  Safety  and  Toxicology  Bldg. 
Michigan  State  University 
Ea.st  Lansing,  .Ml  48824-1,302 
Phone:  31‘'.432.31(X) 

Fax:  317.432.2.310 
www.foodsafe.m.su.edu 

.A  Nelson-Jameson,  Inc. 

^  24(K)  E.  3th  St.,  P.O.  B<5X  (54"’ 

Marshfield,  WI  34449-064'’ 

Ph(5ne:  800.826.8302 
Fax:  ”13. .38". 8746 
w  w  w.nelsonjames(5n.c<5m 

A  Neogen  Corporation 
620  Leshcr  Place 
Lansing.  Ml  48912-4144 
PlK)ne:  800.234.3333 
Fax:  31”..3”2.2(M)(5 
w  w  w.  neogen .  com 

NOVIGEN-E*ponent,  Inc. 

1”.30  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW;  Suite  1 100 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  2(K),36 
Phone:  202.293.3374 
Fax:  202.293.3.377 
w  w  w  exponent  .ct)m 


A  NSF  International 
^  ”89  N.  Dixb(5ro  Road 

Ann  Arbor,  MI  48103 
Phone:  800. NSF. .MARK 
Fax:  ”.34.769.0109 
www.nsforg 


Orkin  Pest  Control 
21”0  Piedmont  Road  NEC 
Atlanta,  C.A  ,30.324 
Phone:  800.()RKIN.N()W 
Fax:  404.888.2012 
w  w  w.acurid.c(5m 


PML  Microbiologicals,  Inc. 
27120  S.W.  93th  Ave. 

P.O.  B<5x  370 
Wils<5nville,  OR  9”0”0 
Phone:  8()0.(528.”014 
Fax:  30.3.3”().2306 
www.pmlmicro.com 


The  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company 

2  Procter  &  (iamble  Plaza 
(Cincinnati.  OFl  43202 
Phone:  31.3.98.3.8.349 
Fax:  313.98.3.1383 
w  w  w.pgbrands.cttm 

Q  Laboratories,  Inc. 

14(K)  Harristtn  Ave. 

Cincinnati,  OH  43214-1(506 
Phone:  3 1 3.4'’ 1 . 1 .3(M) 

Fax:  31.3.471.3(5(M) 
w  w  w.qlaboratories.com 

Rasco  Industries,  Inc. 

”30  T(5wer  Drive 
Hamel,  MN  33.340 
Ph(5ne:  800.3.3”..3802 
Fax:  ”6.3.4”8.3101 
w  w  w.  bugbltK'ker.  ct5m 


★ 


REMEL,  Inc. 

1 20”6  Santa  Fe  Drive 


Lenexa,  KS  (562 1 3 
Phone:  8(K). 233,67.30 
Fax:  8(K).447.3”30 
www.remelinc.com 


rtech™  laboratories 
^  P.O.  Box  64101 
4(M)1  Lexington  Ave.  N. 

St.  Paul.  MN  331(54-0101 
Phone:  800.. 3 28.9(58” 

Fax:  631.481. 2(K)2 
w  w'  w.  rtechlabs.com 

Safeline,  Inc. 

(5(M)3  Benjamin  Road 
Tampa,  FI.  .3.36.34 
Phone:  800.447.44.39 
Fax:  813.881.08-40 
w  w  w  .metaldetection.com 

SafePath  Laboratories,  LLC 
3909  Sea  Lion  Place,  Suite  D 
(Carlsbad,  (CA  92(K)8 
Phone:  8(K).(543.44”1 
Fax:  ”(50.431.7739 
w  w  w.  safepat  h .  com 
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Silliker,  Inc. 

900  Maple  Road 

Homewood,  IL  60430 

Phone:  800.957.LABS 

Fax:  708.957.1483 
www'.silliker.com 

Strategic  Diagnostics  Inc. 

1 1 1  Pencader  Drive 

Newark,  DE  19702-3322 

Phone:  800.544.8881 

Fax:  302.456.6782 
www.sdix.com 

Warren  Analytical  Laboratory 

^  650  “O”  St. 

Greeley,  CO  80631 

Phone:  800.945.6669 

Fax:  970.351.6648 
www.warrenlab.com 

Spiral  Biotech,  Inc. 

Two  Technology'  Way 

Norwood,  MA  02170 

Phone:  781.320.9000 

Fax:  781.320.8181 
www.spiralhiotech.com 

TOO  Technologies,  Inc. 

3450-(;  Regional  Parkway 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95403-8247 

Phone:  800.543.6603 

Fax:  707.576.7516 
www.tgotech.com 

Weber  Scientific 
^  2732  Kuser  Road 

Hamilton,  NJ  08691 

Phone:  800.328.8378 

Fax:  609.584.8388 
w  w  w.  weberscientific.com 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Inc. 

7249  National  Drive 

Hanover,  MD  21076 

Phone:  888.726.3753 

Fax:  410.712.7378 
www.sas-labs.com 

Trojan,  Inc. 

198  Trojan  St. 

P.O.  Box  850 

Mount  Sterling,  KY  40353 

Phone:  800.264.0526 

Fax:  859.498.0528 
www.trojanine.com 

Zep  Manufacturing  Company 
1310  Seaboard  Industrial  Blvd.  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30318 

Phone:  877.428.9937 

Fax:  404.603.7742 
www.zep.com 

In  memory  of... 

Franklin  W.  Barber 
Joseph  C.  Olson,  Jr, 

lAFP  would  like  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  above  lAFP  members 
who  recently  passed  away.  lAFP  will 
always  have  sincere  gratitude  for  their 
contribution  to  the  association  and 
the  profession. 


The  Food  Safety  Training 
and  Education  Alliance 
(FSTEA): 

http  ://w  ww.fstea.org 

FSTEA  is  an  alliance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  academicians 
working  to  improve  food  safety 
training  at  the  retail  level. 

The  Web  site  offers  training 
materials  and  links  to  national  and 
local  rules  and  regulations,  directo¬ 
ries,  and  information  on  food  safety 
funding. 
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International  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 


Call  for  Nominations 


A  representative  from  industry  will  be  elected  in  March  of  2003 
to  serve  as  lAFP  Secretary  for  the  year  2003-2004. 


Send  letters  of  nomination  along  with  a  biographical  sketch  to  the 
Nominations  Chairperson; 

John  Cerveny 
1 7  Ridgeview  Ct.,  No.  7 
Madison,  Wl  53704 
Phone:  608.242.0760 
Fax;  608.245.8895 
E-mail:  jcerveny@itis.com 

The  Secretary-Elect  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast  through 
a  mail  vote  taken  in  March  of  2003.  Official  Secretary  duties  begin  at 
the  conclusion  of  lAFP  2003.  The  elected  Secretary  serves  as  a  Member 
of  the  Executive  Board  for  a  total  of  five  years,  succeeding  to  President, 
then  serving  as  Past  President. 

For  information  regarding  requirements  of  the  position,  contact 
David  Tharp,  Executive  Director,  at  800.369.6337  or  515.276.3344; 
Fax:  515.276.8655;  E-mail;  dtharp@foodprotection.org. 


Nominations  close  November  1, 2002. 
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International  Association  tor 

Food  Protection. 


c/iUiWirdy 


The  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  welcomes  your 
nominations  for  our  Association  Awards.  Nominate  your  colleagues  for 
one  of  the  Awards  listed  below.  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  lAFP  Member  to 
nominate  a  deserving  professional.  To  request  nomination  criteria,  contact: 

International  Association  for  Food  Protection 

6200  Aurora  Ave.,  Suite  200W 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50322-2864 

Phone:  800.369.6337;  515.276.3344 

Fax:  515.276.8655 

Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 

E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 

Nominations  deadline  is  March  17,  2003.  You  may  make  multiple 
nominations.  All  nominations  must  be  received  at  the  lAFP  office  by 
March  17,  2003. 

♦  Persons  nominated  for  individual  awards  must  be  current  lAFP  Members. 
Black  Pearl  Award  nominees  must  be  companies  employing  current  lAFP 
Members.  NFPA  Food  Safety  Award  nominees  do  not  have  to  be  lAFP 
Members. 

♦  Previous  award  winners  are  not  eligible  for  the  same  award. 

♦  Executive  Board  Members  and  Awards  Committee  Members  are  not 
eligible  for  nomination. 

♦  Presentation  of  awards  will  be  during  the  Awards  Banquet 

at  lAFP  2003  -  the  Association’s  90th  Annual  Meeting  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  on  August  13,  2003. 
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"Namiiiatimid  mil  be  accepted far  tfie  fallawiii^  Alcaide: 


Black  Pearl  Award  —  Award  Showcasing 
the  Black  Pearl 

Presented  in  recognition  of  a  company’s 
outstanding  achievement  in  corporate 
excellence  in  food  safety  and  quality. 

Sponsored  by  Wilbur  Feagan  and  F&H  Food 
Eipiipment  Company. 

Fellow  Award  —  Distinguished  Plaque 
Presented  to  Member(s)  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  I  AFP  and  its  Affiliates  with  quiet 
distinction  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Honorary  Life  Membership  Award  — 

Plaque  and  Lifetime  Membership  in  lAFP 

Presented  to  iMember(s)  for  their  devotion 
to  the  high  ideals  and  objectives  of  lAFP 
and  for  their  service  to  the  Association. 

Harry  Haver  land  Citation  Award  — 

Plaque  and  $  1 ,()()()  Honorarium 

Presented  to  an  individual  for  years  of 
devotion  to  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  lAFP. 
Sponsored  by  Silliker  Inc. 

Harold  Barnum  Industry  Award  — 

Plaque  and  $  1 ,()()()  Honorarium 

Pre.sented  to  an  individual  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  public,  lAFP  and  the  food 
industry. 

Sponsored  by  NASCO  International,  Inc. 

Educator  Award  -  Plaque  and  $  1 ,000 
Honorarium 

Presented  to  an  individual  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  public,  lAFP  and  the  arena  of 
education  in  food  safety  and  food  protection. 
Sponsored  by  Nelson-Jameson,  Inc. 


Sanitarian  Award  -  Plaque  and  $  1 ,000 
Honorarium 

Presented  to  an  individual  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  public,  lAFP  and  the  profession 
of  the  Sanitarian. 

Sponsored  by  Ecolab,  Inc.,  Food  and 
Beverage  Division. 

Maurice  Weber  Laboratorian  Award  — 

Plaque  and  $  1 ,000  Honorarium 

Presented  to  an  individual  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  laboratory,  recognizing 
a  commitment  to  the  development  of  innovative 
and  practical  analytical  approches  in  support 
of  food  safety. 

Sponsored  by  Weber  Scientific. 

International  Leadership  Award  — 

Plaque,  $1,000  Honorarium  and  Reimbursement 
to  attend  I  AFP  2003 

Presented  to  an  individual  for  dedication 
to  the  high  ideals  and  objectives  of  lAFP  and 
for  promotion  of  the  mission  of  the  Association 
in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Sponsored  by  Kraft  Foods. 

NFPA  Food  Safety  Award  —  Plaque  and  $3,000 
Honorarium 

Presented  to  an  individual,  group,  or  organ¬ 
ization  in  recognition  of  a  long  history  of 
outstanding  contribution  to  food  safety 
research  and  education. 

Sponsored  by  National  Food  Processors 
Association. 
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Call far  cAbMrcict^ 

lAFP  2003 

The  Association's  90th  Annual  Meeting 
August  10-13,  2003 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 


General  Information 

1.  Membership  in  the  Association  is 
not  required  for  presenting  a  paper 
at  lAFP  2003. 

2.  All  presenters  must  register  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  transportation,  lodging,  and  registration 
fees. 

3.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  abstracts 
registrants  may  submit.  However,  presenters 
must  present  their  presentations. 

4.  Accepted  abstracts  will  be  published  in  the 
Program  and  Abstract  Book.  Editorial  changes 
may  be  made  to  accepted  abstracts  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Program  Committee. 

5.  Abstracts  must  be  submitted  Online  or  via 
E-mail. 

Presentation  Format 

1.  Technical  —  Oral  presentations  will  be 
scheduled  with  a  maximum  of  15  minutes, 
including  a  two  to  four  minute  discussion. 
LCD  projectors  will  be  available.  Other 
equipment  may  be  used  at  the  presenter's 
expense.  Prior  authorization  from  the  office 
must  be  obtained.  Overhead  projectors  will 
not  be  allowed. 

2.  Poster  —  Freestanding  boards  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  presenting  posters.  Poster  pre¬ 
sentation  surface  area  is  4'  high  by  8 '  wide. 
Handouts  may  be  used,  but  audiovisual 
equipment  will  not  be  available.  The  presenter 
will  be  responsible  for  bringing  pins  and 
velcro. 


Instructions  for  Preparing  Abstracts 

1.  Title  —  The  title  should  be  short  but 
descriptive.  The  first  letter  in  each  word 
in  the  title  and  proper  nouns  should  be 
capitalized. 

2.  Authors  —  List  all  authors  using  the 
following  style:  first  name  followed  by 
the  surname. 

3.  Presenter  Name  &  Title  —  List  the  full  name 
and  title  of  the  person  who  will  present 
the  paper. 

4.  Presenter  Address  —  List  the  name  of  the 
department,  institution  and  full  postal 
address  (including  zip/postal  code  and 
country). 

5.  Phone  Number  —  List  the  phone  number, 
including  area,  country,  and  city  codes 
of  the  presenter. 

6.  Fax  Number  —  List  the  fax  number, 
including  area,  country,  and  city  codes 
of  the  presenter. 

7.  E-mail  —  List  the  E-mail  address  for  the 
presenter. 

8.  Format  preferred  —  Check  the  box  to  indicate 
oral  or  poster  format.  The  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  final  decision  on  the 
format  of  the  abstract. 

9.  Developing  Scientist  Awards  Competitions  — 
Check  the  box  to  indicate  if  the  paper  is 

to  be  presented  by  a  student  in  this  comp¬ 
etition.  A  signature  and  date  is  required  from 
the  major  professor  or  department  head.  See 
"Call  for  Entrants  in  the  Developing  Scientist 
Awards  Competitions." 

10.  Abstract  —  Type  abstract,  double-spaced, 
in  the  space  provided  or  on  a  separate  sheet 
of  paper,  using  a  12-point  font  size.  Use  no 
more  than  250  words. 
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Abstract  Submission 

Abstracts  submitted  for  lAFP  2003  will  be 
evaluated  for  acceptance  by  the  Program 
Committee.  Be  sure  to  include  all  ten  (10)  items 
requested  in  the  "Instructions  for  Preparing 
Abstracts"  above;  failure  to  do  so  may  result  in 
rejection.  Information  in  the  abstract  data  must  not 
have  been  previously  published  in  a  copyrighted 
journal. 

Abstracts  must  be  received  no  later  than 
January  6,  2003.  Submit  abstracts  through 
one  of  the  following  methods: 

1.  Online:  Use  the  online  abstract  submission 
form  located  at  www.foodprotection.org. 
You  will  receive  an  E-mail  confirming 
receipt  of  your  submission. 

2.  E-mail:  Submit  via  E-mail  as  an  attached 
text  or  MS  Word  document  to  abstracts® 
foodprotection.org. 

Selection  Criteria 

1.  Abstracts  must  accurately  and  briefly 
describe: 

(a)  the  problem  studied  and/or  objectives; 

(b)  methodology; 

(c)  essential  results;  and 

(d)  conclusions  and/or  significant 
implications. 

2.  Abstracts  must  report  the  results  of  original 
research  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter. 
Papers  should  report  the  results  of  applied 
research  on:  food,  dairy  and  environmental 
sanitation;  foodborne  pathogens;  food  and 
dairy  microbiology;  food  and  dairy 
engineering;  food  and  dairy  chemistry; 
food  additives  and  residues;  food  and  dairy 
technology;  food  service  and  food  adminis¬ 
tration;  quality  assurance/control;  mastitis; 
environmental  health;  waste  management 
and  water  quality.  Papers  may  also  report 
subject  matter  of  an  educational  and/or 
nontechnical  nature. 

3.  Research  must  be  based  on  accepted 
scientific  practices. 

4.  Research  should  not  have  been  previously 
presented  nor  intended  for  presentation  at 
another  scientific  meeting.  Papers  should 
not  appear  in  print  prior  to  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

5.  Results  should  be  summarized.  Do  not  use 
tables  or  graphs. 


Rejection  Reasons 

1.  Abstract  was  not  prepared  according  to 
the  "Instructions  for  Preparing  Abstracts." 

2.  Abstract  does  not  contain  essential 
elements  as  described  in  "Selection 
Criteria." 

3.  Abstract  reports  inappropriate  or 
unacceptable  subject  matter  or  is  not  based 
on  accepted  scientific  practices,  or  the 
quality  of  the  research  or  scientific 
approach  is  inadequate. 

4.  Work  reported  appears  to  be  incomplete 
and/or  data  are  not  presented.  Indication 
that  data  will  be  presented  is  not 
acceptable. 

5.  Abstract  was  poorly  written  or  prepared. 
This  includes  spelling  and  grammatical 
errors. 

6.  Results  have  been  presented/published 
previously. 

7.  Abstract  was  received  after  the  deadline  for 
submission. 

8.  Abstract  contains  information  that  is  in 
violation  of  the  International  Association 
for  Food  Protection  Policy  on 
Commercialism  for  Annual  Meeting 
Presentations. 

Projected  Deadlines/Notification 

Abstract  Submission  Deadline:  January  6,  2003. 
Submission  Confirmations:  On  or  before  January  7, 
2003.  Acceptance/Rejection  Notification:  February 
14,  2003. 

Contact  Information 

Questions  regarding  abstract  submission 
may  be  directed  to  Bev  Corron,  515.276.3344 
or  800.369.6337;  E-mail:  bcorron@foodprotection. 
org. 

Program  Chairperson 

Lynn  McMullen 
University  of  Alberta 

Agricultural,  Food  and  Nutritional  Science 
4-10  Agriculture/Forestry  Center 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  2P5  Canada 
Phone:  780.492.6015 
Fax:  780.492.8914 
E-mail:  lynn.mcmullen@ualberta.ca 
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Abstract  Form 

DEADLINE:  Must  be  Received  by  January  6,  2003 


( 1 )  Title  of  Paper _ _ _ _ 

(2)  Authors _ 

(3)  Full  Name  and  Title  of  Presenter - 

(4)  Institution  and  Address  of  Presenter _ 

(5)  Phone  Number _ 

(6)  Fax  Number _ 

(7)  E-mail  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

(8)  Format  preferred:  □  Oral  □  Poster  □  No  Preference 

The  Program  Committee  will  make  the  final  decision  on  presentation  format. 

(9)  Developing  Scientist  Awards  Competition  EH  Yes  Graduation  date  - 

Major  Professor/Department  Head  approval  (signature  and  date) _ 

(10)  TYPE  abstract,  DOUBLE-SPACED,  in  the  space  provided  or  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  using  a  12-point 
font  size.  Use  no  more  than  250  words. 
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Call  for  Entrants  in  the 
Developing  Scientist  Awards  Competitions 

Supported  by  the  International  Association  for  Food  Protection  Foundation 


he  International  Association  for  Food  Protect¬ 
ion  is  pleased  to  announce  the  continuation 
of  its  program  to  encourage  and  recognize  the 
work  of  students  and  recent  graduates  in  the  field  of 
food  safety  research.  Qualified  individuals  may  enter 
either  the  oral  or  poster  competition. 

Purpose 

1.  To  encourage  students  and  recent  graduates  to 
present  their  original  research  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

2.  To  foster  professionalism  in  students  and  recent 
graduates  through  contact  with  peers  and  professional 
Members  of  the  Association. 

3.  To  encourage  participation  by  students  and  recent 
graduates  in  the  Association  and  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Presentation  Format 

Oral  Competition  —  The  Developing  Scientist  Oral 
Awards  Competition  is  open  to  graduate  students 
(enrolled  or  recent  graduates)  from  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 
programs  or  undergraduate  students  at  accredited  univer¬ 
sities  or  colleges.  Presentations  are  limited  to  15  minutes, 
which  includes  two  to  four  minutes  for  discussion. 

Poster  Competition  —  The  Developing  Scientist 
Poster  Awards  Competition  is  opren  to  students  (enrolled 
or  recent  graduates)  from  undergraduate  or  graduate 
programs  at  accredited  universities  or  colleges.  The 
presenter  must  be  present  to  answer  questions  for  a 
specified  time  (approximately  two  hours)  during  tbe 
assigned  session.  Specific  requirements  for  presentations 
will  be  provided  at  a  later  date. 

General  Information 

1 .  Competition  entrants  cannot  have  graduated  more 
than  a  year  prior  to  the  deadline  for  submitting 
abstracts. 

2.  Accredited  universities  or  colleges  must  deal  with 
environmental,  food  or  dairy  sanitation,  protection 
or  safety  research. 

3.  The  work  must  represent  original  research  completed 
and  presented  by  the  entrant. 

4.  Entrants  may  enter  only  one  paper  in  either  the  oral 
or  poster  competition. 

5.  All  entrants  must  register  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
assume  responsibility  for  tbeir  own  transportation, 
lodging,  and  registration  fees. 

6.  Acceptance  of  your  abstract  for  presentation  is 
independent  of  acceptance  as  a  competition  finalist. 
Competition  entrants  who  are  chosen  as  finalists 
will  be  notified  of  their  status  by  the  chairperson  by 
May  30,  2003. 


7.  All  entrants  with  accepted  abstracts  will  receive 
complimentary,  one-year  Association  Membership, 
which  includes  their  choice  of  Dairy,  Food  and 
Environmental  Sanitation  or  loumal  of  Food  Protection. 

8.  In  addition  to  adhering  to  the  instruction  in  the 
"Call  for  Abstracts,"  competition  entrants  must 
check  the  box  to  indicate  if  the  paper  is  to  be 
presented  by  a  student  in  this  competition.  A 
signature  and  date  is  required  from  the  major 
professor  or  department  head. 

Judging  Criteria 

A  panel  of  judges  will  evaluate  abstracts  and 
presentations.  Selection  of  up  to  five  finalists  for  each 
competition  will  be  based  on  evaluations  of  the  abstracts 
and  the  scientific  quality  of  the  work.  All  entrants  will  be 
advised  of  the  results  by  May  30,  2003.  Only  competition 
finalists  will  be  judged  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
will  be  eligible  for  the  awards. 

All  other  entrants  with  accepted  abstracts  will 
be  expected  to  be  present  as  part  of  the  regular 
Annual  Meeting.  Their  presentations  will  not  be 
judged  and  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  awards. 

Judging  criteria  will  be  based  on  the 
following: 

1 .  Abstract  -  clarity,  comprehensiveness  and 
conciseness. 

2.  Scientific  Quality  -  Adequacy  of  experimental 
design  (methodology,  replication,  controls), 
extent  to  which  objectives  were  met,  difficulty 
and  thoroughness  of  research,  validity  of 
conclusions  based  upon  data,  technical  merit  and 
contribution  to  science. 

3.  Presentation  -  Organization  (clarity  of 
introduction,  objectives,  methods,  results  and 
conclusions),  quality  of  visuals,  quality  and 
poise  of  presentation,  answering  questions, 
and  knowledge  of  subject. 

Finalists 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  International 
Association  for  Food  Protection  Annual  Meeting  Awards 
Banquet  to  the  top  three  presenters  (first,  second  and 
third  places)  in  both  the  oral  and  poster  competitions. 

All  finalists  must  be  present  at  tbe  banquet  where  the 
awards  winners  will  be  announced  and  recognized. 

Awards 

First  Place  -  $500  and  an  engraved  plaque 
Second  Place  -  $300  and  a  framed  certificate 
Fhird  Place  -  $1(K)  and  a  framed  certificate 
Award  winners  will  also  receive  a  complimentary, 
one-year  Membership  including  Dairy,  Food  and 
Environmental  Sanitation  and  loiirnal  of  Food  Protection. 
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Policy  on  Commercialism 

for  Annual  Meeting  Presentations 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

No  printed  media,  technical  sessions,  symposia, 
posters,  seminars,  short  courses,  and/or  other 
related  types  of  forums  and  discussions  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Association 
for  Food  Protection  (hereafter  referred  to  as  to 
Association  forums)  are  to  be  used  as  platforms  for 
commercial  sales  or  presentations  by  authors  and/ 
or  presenters  (hereafter  referred  to  as  authors) 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  staff 
or  Executive  Board.  The  Association  enforces  this 
policy  in  order  to  restrict  commercialism  in 
technical  manuscripts,  graphics,  oral  presentations, 
poster  presentations,  panel  discussions,  symposia 
papers,  and  all  other  type  submissions  and  presen¬ 
tations  (hereafter  referred  to  as  submissions  and 
presentations),  so  that  scientific  merit  is  not  diluted 
by  proprietary  secrecy. 

Excessive  use  of  brand  names,  product  names 
or  logos,  failure  to  substantiate  performance  claims, 
and  failure  to  objectively  discuss  alternative 
methods,  processes,  and  equipment  are  indicators 
of  sales  pitches.  Restricting  commercialism  benefits 
both  the  authors  and  recipients  of  submissions  and 
presentations. 

This  policy  has  been  written  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  identifying  commercialism  in  submissions 
and  presentations  prepared  for  the  Association 
forums. 

2.  TECHNICAL  CONTENT  OF  SUB¬ 
MISSIONS  AND  PRESENTATIONS 

2.1  Original  Work 

The  presentation  of  new  technical  information 
is  to  be  encouraged.  In  addition  to  the  commercial¬ 
ism  evaluation,  all  submissions  and  presentations 
will  be  individually  evaluated  by  the  Program 
Committee  chairperson,  technical  reviewers 
selected  by  the  Program  Committee  chairperson, 
session  convenor,  and/or  staff  on  the  basis  of 
originality  before  inclusion  in  the  program. 

2.2  Substantiating  Data 

Submissions  and  presentations  should  present 
technical  conclusions  derived  from  technical  data. 
If  products  or  services  are  described,  all  reported 
capabilities,  features  or  benefits,  and  performance 
parameters  must  be  substantiated  by  data  or  by  an 
acceptable  explanation  as  to  why  the  data  are 
unavailable  (e.g.,  incomplete,  not  collected,  etc.) 


and,  if  it  will  become  available,  when.  The  explana¬ 
tion  for  unavailable  data  will  be  considered  by  the 
Program  Committee  chairperson  and/or  technical 
reviewers  selected  by  the  Program  Committee 
chairperson  to  ascertain  if  the  presentation  is 
acceptable  without  the  data.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  withholding  submissions  and 
presentations  until  the  data  are  available,  as  only 
those  conclusions  that  might  be  reasonably  drawn 
from  the  data  may  be  presented.  Claims  of  benefit 
and/or  technical  conclusions  not  supported  by  the 
presented  data  are  prohibited. 

2.3  Trade  Names 

Excessive  use  of  brand  names,  product  names, 
trade  names,  and/or  trademarks  is  forbidden.  A 
general  guideline  is  to  use  proprietary  names  once 
and  thereafter  to  use  generic  descriptors  or  neutral 
designations.  Where  this  would  make  the  submis¬ 
sion  or  presentation  significantly  more  difficult  to 
understand,  the  Program  Committee  chairperson, 
technical  reviewers  selected  by  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  chairperson,  session  convenor,  and/ 
or  staff,  will  judge  whether  the  use  of  trade 
names,  etc.,  is  necessary  and  acceptable. 

2.4  "Industry  Practice"  Statements 

It  may  be  useful  to  report  the  extent  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  technologies,  products,  or  services;  however, 
such  statements  should  review  the  extent  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  all  generically  similar  technologies, 
products,  or  services  in  the  field.  Specific  commer¬ 
cial  installations  may  be  cited  to  the  extent  that 
their  data  are  discussed  in  the  submission  or 
presentation. 

2.5  Ranking 

Although  general  comparisons  of  products  and 
services  are  prohibited,  specific  generic  comparisons 
that  are  substantiated  by  the  reported  data  are 
allowed. 

2.6  Proprietary  Information  (See  also  2.2.) 

Some  Information  about  products  or  services 
may  not  be  publishable  because  it  is  proprietary 
to  the  author's  agency  or  company  or  to  the  user. 
However,  the  scientific  principles  and  validation 
of  performance  parameters  must  be  described  for 
such  products  or  services.  Conclusions  and/or 
comparisons  may  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
reported  data. 


I 
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2.7  Capabilities 

Discussion  of  corporate  capabilities  or  experi¬ 
ences  are  prohibited  unless  they  pertain  to  the 
specific  presented  data. 

3.  GRAPHICS 

3.1  Purpose 

Slides,  photographs,  videos,  illustrations,  art 
work,  and  any  other  type  visual  aids  appearing  with 
the  printed  text  in  submissions  or  used  in  presenta¬ 
tions  (hereafter  referred  to  as  graphics)  should  be 
included  only  to  clarify  technical  points.  Graphics 
which  primarily  promote  a  product  or  service  will 
not  be  allowed.  (See  also  4.6.) 

3.2  Source 

Graphics  should  relate  specifically  to  the 
technical  presentation.  General  graphics  regularly 
shown  in,  or  intended  for,  sales  presentations 
cannot  be  used. 

3.3  Company  Identification 

Names  or  logos  of  agencies  or  companies 
supplying  goods  or  services  must  not  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  slide.  Names  or  logos  may  be  shown 
on  each  slide  so  long  as  they  are  not  distracting 
from  the  overall  presentation. 

3.4  Copies 

Graphics  that  are  not  included  in  the  preprint 
may  be  shown  during  the  presentation  only  if  they 
have  been  reviewed  in  advance  by  the  Program 
Committee  chairperson,  session  convenor,  and/or 
staff,  and  have  been  determined  to  comply  with  this 
policy.  Copies  of  these  additional  graphics  must  be 
available  from  the  author  on  request  by  individual 
attendees.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  session 
convenor  to  verify  that  all  graphics  to  be  shown 
have  been  cleared  by  Program  Committee  chair¬ 
person,  session  convenor,  staff,  or  other  reviewers 
designated  by  the  Program  Committee  chairperson. 

4.  INTERPRETATION  AND  ENFORCE¬ 
MENT 

4.1  Distribution 

rhis  policy  will  be  sent  to  all  authors  of  submis¬ 
sions  and  presentations  in  the  Association  forums. 


4.2  Assessment  Process 

Reviewers  of  submissions  and  presentations 
will  accept  only  those  that  comply  with  this 
policy.  Drafts  of  submissions  and  presentations 
will  be  reviewed  for  commercialism  concurrently 
by  both  staff  and  technical  reviewers  selected  by 
the  Program  Committee  chairperson.  All  reviewer 
comments  shall  be  sent  to  and  coordinated  by 
either  the  Program  Committee  chairperson 
or  the  designated  staff.  If  any  submissions  are 
found  to  violate  this  policy,  authors  will  be 
informed  and  invited  to  resubmit  their  materials 
in  revised  form  before  the  designated  deadline. 

4.3  Author  Awareness 

In  addition  to  receiving  a  printed  copy  of  this 
policy,  all  authors  presenting  in  a  forum  will  be 
reminded  of  this  policy  by  the  Program  Commit¬ 
tee  chairperson,  their  session  convenor,  or  the  staff, 
whichever  is  appropriate. 

4.4  Monitoring 

Session  convenors  are  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  presentations  comply  with  this  policy.  If  it  is 
determined  by  the  session  convenor  that  a  viola¬ 
tion  or  violations  have  occurred  or  are  occurring, 
he  or  she  will  publicly  request  that  the  author 
immediately  discontinue  any  and  all  presentations 
(oral,  visual,  audio,  etc.)  and  will  notify  the 
Program  Committee  chairperson  and  staff  of  the 
action  taken. 

4.5  Enforcement 

While  technical  reviewers,  session  convenors, 
and/or  staff  may  all  check  submissions  and 
presentations  for  commercialism,  ultimately  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Program  Committee 
chairperson  to  enforce  this  policy  through  the 
session  convenors  and  staff. 

4.6  Penalties 

If  the  author  of  a  submission  or  presentation 
violates  this  policy,  the  Program  Committee 
chairperson  will  notify  the  author  and  the  author's 
agency  or  company  of  the  violation  in  writing.  If 
an  additional  violation  or  violations  occur  after 
a  written  warning  has  been  issued  to  an  author 
and  his  agency  or  company,  the  Association 
reserves  the  right  to  ban  the  author  and  the 
author's  agency  or  company  from  making  pre¬ 
sentations  in  the  Association  forums  for  a  period 
of  up  to  two  (2)  years  following  the  violation  or 
violations. 
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I  1 

lAFP  Foundation  Fund  \ 

i  Silent  Auction  Results 

1  ' 

j  Highest 

Item  Sponsor  Bidder 

t 

i  1970  Children’s  Microscope  Textbook 

Anonymous 

1 

Henty  Atherton 

s  1999  Catacula  Napa  Valley  Zinfaiidel  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

LeeAnne  Jackson  F 

1  1999  Diablo  Grande  Chardonnay  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

LeeAnne  Jackson  I 

1  1999  Handley  Pinot  Noir  Anderson  Valley  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

Fred  Weber  t 

1  Two  Clubhouse  Passes  for  Tiger  Woods’ 

j  Williams  World  Challenge 

Dole  Food  C-ompany,  Inc. 

Dawn  Stead  | 

i  2()()()  Bandiera  Zinfandel  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

LeeAnne  Jackson  1 

2  2()()()  Barrel  Select  Cdiardonnav  Wine 

1 

California  Affiliate 

Brooke  Sumner  1 

2000  Christopher  Creek  Zinfandel 

California  Affiliate 

Fred  Weber  t 

2000  Field  Stone  Gewurztraminer  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

Ron  Weiss  t 

■  2000  Turning  Leaf  North  Coast  Pinot  Noir 

California  Affiliate 

Pat  Johnson  | 

j  2001  Bel  Arbor  Wliite  Zinfandel  Wine 

(California  Affiliate 

Jerry'  Hickey 

:  2001  Buehler  Vineyards  Wliite  Zinfandel 

California  Affiliate 

Gaylord  Smith 

1  2001  Edna  Valley  Sauvignon  Blanc 

(California  Affiliate 

(iaylord  Smith 

1  2001  Redwood  Valley  Merlot  Wine 

California  Affiliate 

LeeAnne  Jackson 

2001  United  States  Congressional  Ornament 

Jenny  Scott 

Renee  Raiden  | 

i  2003  lAFP  Registration 

lAFP 

Jenny  Scott 

j  2003  lAFP  Registration 

lAFP 

Pete  Snyder 

;  Amish  Cookbook 

Alice  Haverland 

Tom  Schwarz 

*  Amish  Handcarved  Winter  Plaque 

Harry'  and  Helen  Haverland 

Ewen  Todd 

Amish  Handcarved  Wooden  Blocks 

Alice  Haverland 

Brian  Himelbloom 

j  Black  Tahitian  Pearl  Necklace 

David  and  Connie  Tharp 

Art  Davis 

1  C^hicken  Wall  Hanging 

Southern  California  Affiliate 

Lynn  McMullen 

1  Cougar  Gold  Cheese 

Washington  Affiliate 

Mark  Bates  F 

1  Cougar  Gold  Cdieese 

Washington  Affiliate 

Steve  Bell  | 

Detroit  Red  Wing  Jersey 

Michigan  Affiliate 

Paul  (Cray  ! 

L 

J  Dole  Memorobilia 

Jennylynd  James 

Karen  Killings  Mann  [ 

T 

1  Double  Pewter  Candle  Stick 

Korea  Affiliate 

Brian  Himelbloom  I 

i  FAFP  Shirt 

Florida  Affiliate 

Barb  Beckman  | 

i  FAFP  Shirt 

Florida  Affiliate 

Jennifer  Johnson  r 

1  FAFP  Shirt 

Florida  Affiliate 

Jenny  Scott  | 

1  FAFP  Shirt 

Florida  Affiliate 

Michael  Sole  j 

Food  Microbiology;  Fundamentals  and  Frontiers 

American  Society  for  Microbiology 

Ewen  Todd 

Food  Safety  Information  Handbook 

Cindy  Roberts 

Ewen  Todd 

Foodborne/W aterborne  Booklets 

lAFP 

Michael  Lee 
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Item 

Sponsor 

Highest 

Bidder 

Foodbornc/W aterborne  Booklets 

lAFP 

Rob  Smith 

Hand  Crocheted  Table  Coverings 

Harrv'  and  Helen  Haverland 

K.  Rajkowski 

Hand  Crocheted  Table  Coverings 

Harrv’  and  Helen  Haverland 

K.  Rajkowski 

Handcarved  Limestone  Bookends 

Indiana  Affiliate 

Bob  Delmore 

Homedics  Zen  Garden 

Ohio  Affiliate 

Katherine  O’Rourke 

lAFP  Polo  Shirt 

lAFP 

Bob  Strong 

lAFP  Polo  Shirt 

lAFP 

Lynn  McMullen 

lAMFES  Shirt 

Karla  Jordan 

(Carmine  (Cappuccio 

I  AM  FES  Shirt 

Karla  Jordan 

(Carmine  (Cappuccio 

Kitchen  Towels  with  lAFP  logo 

Southern  California  Affiliate 

Gordon  Hayburn 

Kitchen  Towels  with  Zoo  Animals 

Southern  California  Affiliate 

Bob  Strong 

Lionel  Electric  Train 

Zep  Manufacturing 

Henrv'  Atherton 

Magnotta  Wine/Trius  Ice  Wine 

Schneider  Foods 

Jim  Larken 

Milky  the  Marvelous  Milking  Cow 

Fred  Weber 

Mike  Horwath 

Missouri  Ham 

Missouri  Affiliate 

Dawn  Stead 

Oscar  Mayer  Remote  (Controlled  Wiener  Mobile 

Paul  Hall 

Donna  Garren 

Oscar  Mayer  Remote  Controlled  Wiener  Mobile 

Paul  Hall 

Mark  Kreul 

Southern  (California  Association  Shirts 

Southern  (California  Affiliate 

Bob  Strong 

Stadium  Blanket  with  LAFP  logo 

Southern  California  Affiliate 

Ewen  Todd 

Stadium  Blanket  with  lAFP  logo 

Southern  California  Affiliate 

Jenny  Scott 

Stars  and  Stripes  Christa  Bear 

Jenny  Scott 

Derrick  Blunden 

Taste  of  Chicago  Mini  Pack 

Illinois  Affiliate 

Lisa  Weddig 

Taste  of  (Chicago  Mini  Pack 

Illinois  Affiliate 

Sue  Snider 

Texas  (Central  Market  (uft  Basket 

Texas  Affiliate 

Sheila  McDonagh 

■fhe  ISO  9()()()  Quality  System 

Debby  Newslow 

(iordon  Haybum 

Fhe  Sopranos  —  The  (Complete  First  Season  - 

DVD  Box  Set 

Metropolitan  Affiliate 

Renee  Raiden 

“Thinking  Mickey”  Statue 

Walt  Disney  World  Company 

Donna  Bahun 

United  States  Flag  from  (Capital 

Capital  Area  Affiliate 

Paul  Hall 

Waterford  (Cry  stal  Vase 

ISU  Food  Safety  Research  Lab 

Harrv  Haverland 

Wisconsin  Master  (Cheesemakers  Selection 

Wisconsin  Affiliate 

Fred  Weber 

Wisconsin  Master  (Cheesemakers  Selection 

Wisconsin  Affiliate 

Kathy  Glass 

Wooden  Amish  Scene 

Kathy  Jones 

Ewen  Todd 

Zoo  Wall  Hanging 

vSouthern  (California  Affiliate 

Brian  Himelbloom 

$2,945  Raised 
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New  Members 


CANADA 

Bonnie  Faukenberg 

Epsilon  Chemicals  Ltd. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Marie-Claude  Lomontogne 

Schneider  Foods 
St.  Anselme,  Quebec 

Carl  J.  Pietroszko 

Schneider  Foods 
St.  Anselme,  Quebec 

Rolf  Schnurbusch 

Tiffany  Gate  Foods  Inc. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

George  M.  Znoj 

Saputo  Inc. 

St.  Leonard,  Quebec 

GREECE 

Konstantinos  Popogeorgiou 

Hellenic  Army 
Kalamaria,  Thessaloniki 

ITALY 

Paolo  Bottiloni 

llniversita  (>attolica  Sacro  Cuore 
Piacenza 

SPAIN 

Rosa  Capita 

University  of  Leon 
Ponferrada,  Leon 


TAIWAN 

Jinn  Chyi  Wong 

Tajen  Institution  of  Technology 
Yen-Pu,  Ping-Tung 

i  UNITED  STATES 
California 

Brian  J.  Burnish 

Hilmar  C^heese  Co. 

Hilmar 

Lisa  A.  Gorski 

USDA-ARS 

Albany 

Sherman  L.  Mah 

Certified  Laboratories 
Anaheim 

Michael  A.  Tyndale 

Oxoid  Inc. 

Escondido 

Colorado 

Steven  D.  Bengtson 

USDA-FSIS 

Boulder 

Illinois 

Ramya  Raghavan 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Summit-Argo 

Kansas 

Kelly  J.  K.  Getty 

Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan 


I  Minnesota 

Tamara  L.  Wood 

Cieneral  Mills 
St.  Paul 

Missouri 

Beverly  E.  Pell 

Bunge  Foods  Group 
Mexico 

North  Carolina 

Jarwin  D.  Hester 

NC  Division  Of  Water  Quality 
Hillsborough 

Tennessee 

Jeffrey  S.  Boland 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville 

Washington 

Charles  D.  Treser 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle 

Crystal  Verellen 

WA  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Olympia 

Wisconsin 

Susan  Hough 

The  Masterson  Co. 

Milwaukee 

Eric  P.  Thomsen 

Schoep’s  Ice  C^ream 
Madison 
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llpllates 


McKee  NamecJ  New  FSIS 
Administrator 

FSIS  has  named  Dr.  Garry 
McKee  its  new  administrator. 
Effective  next  month,  McKee  will 
take  over  from  acting  administra¬ 
tor  William  Hudnall,  who  has 
held  the  post  for  the  past  three 
months.  McKee  hails  from  the 
Wyoming  Department  of  Health, 
where  he  has  served  as  director 
and  cabinet  secretary  for  the  last 
two  years. 

“Dr.  McKee  brings  more  than 
30  years  of  public  health  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  administrator  posi¬ 
tion,”  USDA  Secretary  Ann 
Veneman  said.  McKee  served  as 
chief  of  Oklahoma  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health’s  Public  Health 
Laboratory  for  18  years.  He  also 
served  as  director  of  sanitary 
bacteriology  for  the  department 
for  two  years.  McKee  has  been  a 
Lt.  (a)mmander  in  the  US  Public 
Health  Re.serve  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Public  Health  Anti- 
ferrorism  Preparedness  Task 
Force  with  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officials.  Additionally,  McKee  has 
provided  consulting  to  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  on 
dev  elopment  of  laboratory 
training  in  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala. 

McKee’s  experience  is 
complemented  by  his  extensive 
education  in  science  and  public 
health.  McKee  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
Microbiology  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  In  addition,  he 
earned  M.S.  degrees  in  public 
health  and  environmental  science 
and  a  B.S.  in  biology  from  South¬ 
western  Oklahoma  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  “His  experience,  combined 
with  a  solid  record  in  managing 
public  health  programs  and 
personnel  will  be  a  tremendous 
asset  as  USDA  continues  to 


protect  the  public  health  by 
strengthening  food  safety  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  Veneman.  “Dr. 

McKee  will  play  an  important  and 
active  leadership  role  at  USDA  as 
it  strives  to  improve  management, 
efficiency,  accountability  and 
responsiveness  within  FSIS,”  said 
Dr.  Elsa  Murano. 

In  its  quest  for  improved 
efficacy,  FSIS  has  made  personnel 
changes  as  well  as  additions. 

Linda  Swacina,  former  assistant 
administrator  and  director  of  the 
Ca)ngressional  and  Public  Affairs 
Office,  now  serves  as  FSIS’ 
associate  administrator.  Bill  Smith, 
former  field-based  assistant 
deputy  administrator,  executive 
director  and  regional  director, 
now  serves  as  deputy  administra¬ 
tor  of  FSIS’  office  of  field  opera¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Karen  Hulebak,  former 
FSIS  senior  advisor  for  scientific 
affairs  and  chief  scientist  now 
serves  as  deputy  administrator  of 
the  office  of  public  health  and 
science. 

Hudnall  will  return  to  his 
former  position  with  APHIS. 


Burkholder  Joins  Steril-Aire, 
Inc.  os  Food  Industry  Soles 
Manager 

Steril-Aire*^,  Inc.,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  live;  devices  for 
microbial  control  in  HVAC  and 
food  processing  systems,  has 
appointed  Gharles  Burkholder 
to  the  newly  created  position 
of  food  industry  sales  manager. 

Burkholder  brings  more  than 
20  years  of  food  industry  manage¬ 
ment  experience  to  the  company  . 
He  spent  five  years  as  corporate 
controller  for  Health  Valley 
Gompany  (now  part  of  Hain 
Gelestial  (iroiip),  the  country’s 
leading  natural  foods  company. 
Burkholder  also  served  as  general 


manager  and  controller  for  a 
major  processor  and  distributor  of 
honey  products  and  other  sweet¬ 
eners.  His  capabilities  range  from 
financial  and  operations  manage¬ 
ment  to  sales  and  customer 
service. 

In  his  new  post  at  Steril-Aire, 
Burkholder  will  be  involved  in 
sales,  marketing,  product  and 
application  development,  and 
other  activities  targeting  the  food 
industry.  Steril-Aire  has  created 
this  new  position  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  its  UVC 
devices,  which  are  used  for  mold 
and  microbial  control  in  food  and 
beverage  processing  lines,  air 
handling  systems  and  other 
locations.  The  devices  have 
earned  numerous  awards  and 
patents  for  their  proven  abilities 
to  improve  product  quality  and 
yield,  extend  shelf  life,  improve 
indoor  air  quality,  and  reduce 
energy  and  maintenance  costs. 

Hollingsworth  Named  IFT 
President-Elect 

CAnn  Hollingsworth,  Ph.D., 

•  president  of  Better  Built 
Foods  of  Garrollton,  (iA,  has  been 
elected  president-elect  of  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists 
as  determined  by  a  vote  of  its 
members. 

Prior  to  her  post  with  Better 
Built  Foods,  Hollingsworth  served 
as  vice  president  of  food  safety 
at  Keystone  Foods.  Before  that, 
she  was  director  of  research  and 
development  at  Bil  Mar  Foods, 
after  having  served  as  research 
and  development  manager. 
Hollingsworth’s  career  began 
as  a  research  scientist  at  Armour 
Food  Go. 

Hollingsworth  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  food  science 
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Phillips,  Soper  Join  the 
Impoxx,  Inc.  Senior 
Management  Team 


from  Auburn  University  in  1979, 
a  master’s  degree  from  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1981,  and  a  doe- 
torate  from  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska  in  1984. 

Silliker,  Inc.  Announces 
New  Posts  for  Ainsworth 
and  Hendrickson 

Silliker,  Inc.,  Homewood,  IL, 
recently  announced  the 
appointments  of  Keith  Ainsworth 
as  director  of  its  Minnetonka,  MN, 
laboratory  and  Andrea  Hendrick¬ 
son  as  technical  sales  manager  of 
its  Cedar  Rapids,  I  A,  testing 
facility. 

Prior  to  their  new  positions, 
Ainsworth  served  as  Minnetonka 
chemistry  operations  manager 
and  Hendrickson  was  a  business 
development  manager  for  Allied 
Starch  &  C^hemical  Inc.  in  Keokuk, 
lA.  Both  bring  years  of  extensive 
industry  experience  to  their  posts. 


Effective  immediately,  Impaxx, 
Inc.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Kenneth  Phillips 
as  vice  president,  chief  financial 
officer  and  Thomas  Soper  III  as 
vice  president,  chief  growth 
officer. 

Ken  Phillips,  as  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  will  direct  the  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  Impaxx,  Inc. 
and  its  business  units.  He  joins 
Impaxx  from  Intercontinental  Art 
Inc.,  where  he  had  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  chief  financial  officer, 
chief  operating  officer  and  chief 
executive  officer  since  1997. 
Phillips  is  a  graduate  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  with  an  MBA  in 
finance  from  the  llniversity  of 
Michigan. 

Soper’s  responsibility  will 
be  to  drive  the  growth  of  Impaxx 


by  developing  innovative  new 
products,  taking  the  company 
into  new  markets  and  ensuring 
that  Impaxx  has  the  requisite 
human  capital  to  fulfill  the  growth 
and  profit  mission  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Corporate  marketing, 
human  resources  and  commun¬ 
ications  will  report  to  him.  Soper 
joins  Impaxx  from  Schwinn/GT 
Corporation,  where  he  had  been 
senior  vice  president,  corporate 
relations  since  1998.  He  is  an 
honors  graduate  of  Widener 
University,  founded  in  1996. 

Teresa  Schulenberg  Joins 
Fristam  Pumps,  Inc. 

Fristam  Pumps,  Inc.  is 

pleased  to  announce  Teresa 
Schulenberg  has  joined  the 
company  as  a  customer  service 
representative.  In  her  new 
assignment,  Teresa  is  responsible 
for  aiding  customers  with  techni¬ 
cal  support  and  customer  service. 


USDA-FDA  Foodborne 
Illness  Education 
Information  Center 

http://www.nal.usda.gov/fnic/foodbome 

The  Center  houses  a  database 
of  foodservice  materials  including 
videos,  software  course  books, 
posters,  and  brochures. 
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Consumer  and  Health 
Groups  Call  for  Better 
Labeling  ol  Common  Food 
Allergons 

«T1  lain  Talk”  labels  will 

help  save  lives,  aceord 
JL  ing  to  health  advocacy 
groups,  which  has  called  on 
Members  of  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  requiring  food  manu¬ 
facturers  to  label  ingredients 
using  simple,  straightforward, 
and  common  sense  wording  that 
consumers  can  understand.  The 
groups,  which  include  the  Food 
Allergy  Initiative  (FAI),  Food 
Allergy  &  Anaphylaxis  Network 
(FA AN)  and  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
((>SPI),  say  that  the  bill  recently 
introduced  by  Senators  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-MA)  and  Hillary 
(Minton  (D-NY)  would  make  it 
easier  for  those  who  suffer  from 
life-threatening  food  allergies  to 
avoid  the  most  common  allergens 
because  ingredient  labels  are 
written  for  scientists,  not  consum¬ 
ers. 

“Food  manufacturers  need  to 
notify  food  allergic  consumers  in 
plain  English  if  one  or  more  of  the 
eight  most  prevalent  food  aller¬ 
gens  —  eggs,  milk,  peanuts,  nuts 
from  trees,  fish,  shellfish,  soy,  and 
wheat  —  is  in  a  food  product  so 
that  the  allergen  can  be  avoided,” 
said  Todd  J.  Slotkin,  Chairman  of 
the  Food  Allergy  Initiative  and 
father  of  twins  with  peanut  and 
tree  nut  allergies,  ‘improving 
ingredient  labels  is  a  necessary 
first  step  to  prevent  deaths  and 
serious  illness  from  allergic 
reactions  to  foods.” 

More  than  seven  million 
Americans  suffer  from  food 
allergies.  Over  30, ()()()  Americans 
are  treated  in  emergency  rooms 
around  the  country  each  year  for 
ingesting  allergenic  food,  and  200 
people  die  as  a  result.  Food 
allergies  are  extremely  serious 
because  even  a  minuscule  amount 
of  the  wrong  food  can  result  in 
anaphylaxis,  a  rapid  reaction  to 
allergens  that  may  result  in  brain 
damage  or  death. 


International  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 


Under  current  labeling  rules, 
arcane  words  like  “whey”  and 
“sodium  caseinate”  can  be  used  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  milk  in  a 
product,  and  “semolina”  can  be 
used  to  indicate  wheat.  Those 
who  are  allergic  to  milk,  peanuts, 
tree  nuts,  fish,  shellfish,  eggs,  soy, 
or  wheat  should  be  able  to  find 
those  very  words  on  food  labels, 
say  health  advocates,  and  not  have 
to  hunt  for  one  of  a  great  number 
of  technical  terms  now  used  by 
manufacturers. 

A  recent  study  at  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine  demonstrated 
that  after  reading  a  series  of  labels 
only  7%  of  parents  of  children 
with  milk  allergy  were  able  to 
correctly  identify  products  that 
contained  milk  and  22%  of 
parents  of  children  with  soy 
allergy  were  able  to  correctly 
identify  products  that  contain  soy. 
This  is  because  over  thirty 
different  terms  refer  to  milk  and 
over  fourteen  terms  refer  to  soy, 
like  “miso”  or  “textured  vegetable 
protein.” 

“I  try  very  hard  to  eat  only 
foods  that  I  know  are  safe,”  said 
1 1-year-old  Sarah  (Jitlin,  who  is 
allergic  to  peanuts,  tree  nuts,  and 
fish.  “If  a  food  might  contain 
anything  that  I  am  allergic  to,  I 
avoid  it.  But  who  would  guess 
that  a  common  popcorn  would 
use  the  words  ‘natural  flavors’  to 
mean  peanuts?” 

“It’s  now  clear  that  the 
voluntary  guidelines  preferred 


by  the  food  industry  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  those  Americans 
who  suffer  from  common  food 
allergens,”  said  CSPI  executive 
director  Michael  F.  Jacobson.  “If 
enacted,  the  Food  Allergen  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  Act  would  go  a 
long  way  to  preventing  needless 
hospitalizations  and  deaths  each 
year.” 


Seeing  the  Light  in  Kiiling 
Bacteria  and  Viruses 

Scientists  have  known  for 
years  that  ultraviolet  (UV) 
light  is  extremely  potent  in 
destroying  harmful  contaminants. 
Hospitals  have  long  used  it  to 
sterilize  surgical  instruments  and 
the  air  in  operating  rooms,  and 
UV  disinfection  systems  have 
been  proven  a  safe  alternative 
to  hazardous  chemicals  such  as 
chlorine  in  treating  drinking 
water. 

However,  existing  UV  sources 
are  expensive  to  operate,  have 
limited  power  output,  and  are 
inefficient  at  producing  light  at 
the  proper  wavelength  to  be 
effective.  Dr.  Joseph  Ametepe, 
assistant  professor  and  chair  of 
the  physics  department  at  Hollins 
University,  believes  he  and  other 
researchers  have  found  a  better 
way  to  deliver  UV  light. 

“We  have  demonstrated  that 
microwave-driven  excimer 
sources  consistently  produce 
stable,  uniform  UV  light  over  the 
useful  wavelength  range,”  says 
Ametepe.  “These  sources  could 
be  a  simple,  robust,  and  low-cost 
alternative  to  the  UV  lamps  that 
are  now  available  commercially.” 

Ametepe  is  expanding  an 
existing  small-scale  UV  lamp 
development  project  at  Hollins. 
“With  a  microwave  lamp  system 
at  Hollins,”  he  says,  “we  are  able 
to  establish  a  broader  base  of 
work.”  Ametepe  plans  to  further 
explore  how  excimer  discharges 
of  UV  light  can  be  applied  to 
treating  drinking  water,  food 
pasteurization  (including  its 
impact  on  E.  coli  bacteria),  and 
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destroying  airborne  viruses  and 
bacteria.  He  also  hopes  to  expand 
his  studies  to  examine  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
pollution  with  UV  rays. 

Edible  Film  Controls 
Growth  ot  Bacteria 
on  Chicken 

An  edible  film  consisting 
of  two  protein-based 
substances  can  prevent 
growth  of  Listeria  monocyto¬ 
genes  bacteria  on  ready-to-eat 
chicken,  creating  a  safer  product 
for  consumers,  according  to  a 
University  of  Arkansas  study. 

Using  this  method,  food  scientists 
Marlene  Janes  and  Mike  Johnson 
were  able  to  reduce  bacterial 
counts  below  detectable  levels 
for  24  days.  Their  research  will 
be  published  in  an  upcoming 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Food 
Science. 

“Food  production  occurs  in 
several  stages,  each  of  which 
provides  potential  opportunities 
for  bacterial  contamination,”  says 
Johnson.  Chickens  grown  for 
commercial  food  production  live 
in  crowded  conditions  that  are 
ideal  for  the  spread  of  bacteria. 
Thorough  cooking  will  kill  most 
dangerous  bacteria  that  evade 
safety  measures  in  the  food 
production  chain.  But  pre-cooked 
foods  may  become  re-contami¬ 
nated  between  the  cooking  and 
final  packaging  steps.  Ready-to-eat 
meals,  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
until  needed,  provide  a  niche  for 
bacteria  that  thrive  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Listeria  bacteria, 
which  can  survive  refrigeration 
and  can  contaminate  foods  such 
as  deli  meat  and  hot  dogs,  pose  a 
special  risk  to  children,  the 
elderly,  and  pregnant  women, 
often  causing  serious  illness  and 
miscarriage. 

Along  with  Janes  (now  an 
assistant  professor  at  Louisiana 


State  University),  Johnson  ex¬ 
plored  a  method  that  involves 
coating  the  food  with  an  edible 
protein  substance  called  zein, 
along  with  nisin,  a  natural 
biopreservative  protein  substance 
that  kills  bacteria.  Johnson  and 
Janes  found  that  the  resulting 
combination,  which  is  harmless 
to  humans,  effectively  kills 
Listeria  bacteria  that  may  re¬ 
contaminate  foods  between  the 
cooking  and  packaging  steps. 

Johnson  and  Janes  purchased 
chicken  breast  tenders  from  a 
local  supermarket,  cut  them  into 
5-gram  pieces,  froze  the  pieces, 
and  had  them  irradiated  to  elim¬ 
inate  bacteria.  The  researchers 
then  cooked  and  cooled  the 
chicken  pieces,  immersed  them 
in  Listeria  cultures,  and  dipped 
them  in  solutions  containing 
edible  zein  films  with  and  with¬ 
out  nisin.  The  researchers  refrig¬ 
erated  their  samples  and  deter¬ 
mined  bacterial  counts  after  0, 

4,  8,  16  and  24  days.  They  found 
that  the  samples  treated  with  zein 
and  nisin  showed  significantly 
reduced  bacterial  counts  com¬ 
pared  to  non-treated  samples. 

The  combination  of  zein  with 
nisin  and  calcium  propionate 
was  the  most  effective,  resulting 
in  non-detectable  levels  of  List¬ 
eria  within  24  days  when  refrig¬ 
erated  at  4°C  (40°F). 

Johnson,  coordinator  for 
research  programs  at  the  C>enter 
for  Food  Safety  and  Quality  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas’  Institute 
for  Food  Science  and  Engineering, 
sees  food  safety  research  as  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  a  modern 
land-grant  institution;  to  improve 
continuously  the  microbial  safety 
of  food  production  and  process¬ 
ing  practices  from  farm  to  fork. 
Americans  enjoy  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  abundant  food  supplies 
in  the  world.  Food  production  is 
mostly  automated  and  large-scale. 
'Fhis  incredible  system  delivers 
the  ample  quantity,  staggering 


variety,  and  year-round  availability 
that  we  have  come  to  expect. 
Problems  are  rare,  but  when 
they  do  occur,  the  nature  of  mass 
production  means  that  reper¬ 
cussions  are  widespread  or  even 
national  in  scope.  Bacterial 
contamination  anywhere  in 
the  production  chain  can  cause 
serious  human  disease  outbreaks, 
often  scattered  over  a  large 
geographical  area. 

The  CDC  estimates  that 
foodborne  disease  causes  76 
million  illnesses,  over  300,0(M) 
hospitalizations,  and  5,000  deaths 
each  year  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Although  most  victims 
suffer  only  minor  inconvenience, 
some  of  these  diseases  can  be 
quite  dramatic  and  even  fatal. 
(Changing  consumer  preferences 
for  more  fresh  and  ready-to-eat 
foods  that  are  distributed  refrig¬ 
erated  rather  than  frozen  has 
coincided  with  an  increase  in 
cases  of  foodbt)rne  listeriosis. 
Between  July  1 998  and  January 
1999,  Listeria  outbreaks  forced 
four  companies  to  recall  millions 
of  pounds  of  ready-to-eat  meat 
products.  Innovative  measures  are 
needed  to  control  this  pathogen, 
minimizing  the  health  risks  and 
economic  losses  that  can  result 
from  foodborne  disease.  Johnson 
and  Janes’  method  should  prove 
useful  in  reaching  this  goal. 

What  are  some  things  con¬ 
sumers  can  do  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  pathogenic- 
bacteria  that  may  inadvertently 
make  their  way  through  the  food 
production  process?  Above  all, 
raw  poultry  and  raw  ground 
meats  should  be  thorough!) 
cooked,  and  utensils  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  raw  meat 
should  not  be  reused  for  raw 
salads,  vegetables,  or  any  other 
foods  that  are  consumed  without 
a  cooking  step.  Refrigerated 
leftovers  should  be  consumed 
within  one  or  two  days  or  frozen. 
(Checking  labels  and  storage 
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instructions  is  a  commonsense 
practice  worth  turning  into  a 
habit:  Johnson  and  his  family  pay 
special  attention  to  expiration 
dates,  especially  those  on  deli 
meats  and  other  pre-cooked 
foods.  For  Johnson  and  other 
food  scientists,  food  safety  is  a 
matter  of  minimizing  risks  as 
much  as  possible,  risks  that  will 
never  completely  go  away. 

Cooperation  and  openness 
among  food  producers,  scientists, 
and  consumers  are  the  best  ways 
to  achieve  the  balance  that  will 
help  us  reduce  the  risks  as  much 
as  we  can  and  respond  quickly 
and  effectively  to  any  problems 
that  may  arise.  Pathogenic 
bacteria,  tiny  but  formidable 
adversaries,  demand  eternal 
vigilance.  “Even  with  our  contin¬ 
ued  best  efforts,  we  likely  will  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  them,  but 
maybe  never  get  ahead  of  them,” 
Johnson  says. 

National  Grocery  Retailer 
to  Introduce  First  Fully 
Sanitized  Ready-to-Eat 
Fresh  Produce 

In  a  decision  that  may  revolu¬ 
tionize  how  we  eat,  the 
Houston-based  Suntex  Group, 
Ltd.,  announced  that  The  Kroger 
Co.  has  agreed  to  offer  Suntex 
(dean”  fully  sanitized,  ready-to-eat 
fresh  produce  in  all  125  Houston- 
area  Kroger  stores.  The  Suntex 
Safety  Wash  System™  uses  an  FDA- 
approved  process  that  hand  sorts 
freshly  harvested  premium 
produce,  then  washes,  brushes 
and  sanitizes  the  produce  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  chemical  residue. 
Finally,  it  is  sealed  in  special 
protective  packaging,  so  that 
consumers  can  literally  eat  the 
produce  right  off  the  shelf 
without  any  washing  or  cleaning 
at  home. 

Currently  the  Suntex  Clean™ 
produce  line  includes  potatoes. 


Fuji  apples.  Gala  apples,  tomatoes, 
oranges,  peaches  and  nectarines. 
Other  fresh  produce  items  will  be 
available  soon  including  canta¬ 
loupe,  grapefruit  and  red  pota¬ 
toes. 

“The  goal  of  Suntex  Clean™ 
was  to  find  a  way  to  clean  and 
protect  our  product  all  the  way 
to  the  consumer’s  home  without 
altering  the  flavor,  nutritional 
value  or  integrity  of  the  produce,” 
said  Blake  La  Grange,  founder 
of  the  Suntex  Group,  Ltd. 

Kroger  decided  to  offer  the 
Suntex  Clean™  produce  after  a 
three-month  pilot  program  and 
extensive  market  research  in 
select  Houston-area  Kroger  stores. 
“The  customer  response  was 
enthusiastic,”  said  La  Grange. 

This  follows  a  decision  in  January 
2002  by  the  Food  Safety  Division 
of  the  United  States  military  to 
offer  Suntex  Clean™  produce  in 
its  San  Antonio  commissaries  as 
a  pilot  program.  “The  pilot 
program  is  leading  Suntex  Clean™ 
produce  into  10  additional 
commissaries  serviced  out  of 
Dallas  this  year  with  the  potential 
of  nationwide  distribution 
thereafter,”  says  La  (irange. 

Fresh  Fruit  Gets  a  New 
Protective  Coal 

Apples  and  citrus  are  about 
to  get  a  uniform  new  coat. 
But  it’s  not  to  keep  the 
fruit  warm  on  cold  orchard 
nights.  Instead,  these  coatings 
act  as  biofungicides  that  keep 
fruit  fresh  longer  during  storage. 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS)  scientists  have  been 
working  to  improve  earlier 
biofungicides  aimed  at  controlling 
decay  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
after  harvest.  Such  fungal  decay- 
can  destroy  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  world’s  harvested  fruit. 

Biological  products,  such 
as  friendly  yeasts,  are  used  for 
environmentally  safe  pest  control 


and  to  reduce  dependence  on 
synthetic  chemicals.  They  work 
by  consuming  nutrients  on  fruit 
and  vegetable  skins  that  other¬ 
wise  would  allow  rot-causing 
fungi  to  grow.  Charles  L.  Wilson, 
a  plant  pathologist  with  the  ARS 
Appalachian  Fruit  Research 
Station,  Kearneysville,  WV,  and 
Ahmed  El  Ghaouth,  a  postharvest 
plant  pathologist  employed  by 
iMicro  Flo  Co.  of  Memphis,  TN, 
conducted  research  leading  to 
two  patents  issued  this  year. 

One  of  the  two  new  patents 
discloses  how  chitosan,  a  natural 
fungicide,  can  be  compatibly- 
combined  with  an  antagonistic 
yeast  named  Candida  saitoana 
by  adding  a  softener.  Antagonistic 
y-east  organisms  are  normally- 
found  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
skins,  but  are  benign  to  people. 
The  other  patent  approved  this 
year  discloses  a  mixture  of 
C.  saitoana  with  lysozyme, 
an  antifungal  enzy  me. 

Development  of  postharvest 
biological  products  based  on 
technology  described  in  the 
patents  is  being  furthered  by 
Micro  Flo,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
international  chemical  company 
BASF,  through  a  cooperative 
research  and  development 
agreement.  Micro  Flo  is  pursuing 
the  lysozyme  and  C.  saitoana 
mixture  to  create  a  product 
named  Biocure. 

The  annual  worldwide  market 
for  postharvest  treatments  is 
currently  more  than  18  million 
for  citrus  and  more  than  $8 
million  for  apples,  according 
to  El  Ghaouth. 

Consumers  Can  Take 
Food  Safety  into  Their 
Own  Hands 

ith  the  potentially 
deadly  foodborne 
E.  coli  bacteria  back 
in  the  news,  Washington  State 
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University  food  safety  experts 
say  consumers  can  significantly 
reduce  the  risk  of  infection  by 
taking  food  safety  into  their  own 
hands.  “The  first  step  is  to  wash 
those  hands  thoroughly  and  often 
when  preparing  and  cooking 
food,”  says  Elaine  Mayes,  WSU 
Cooperative  Extension  agent  in 
Spokane. 

Last  w^eek  ConAgra  Beef 
recalled  nearly  19  million  pounds 
of  ground  beef  suspected  of  being 
contaminated  with  E.  coli  0157: 
H"',  the  second  largest  ground 
beef  recall  in  history.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Undersec¬ 
retary  Elsa  Murano  has  said,  "We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure 
how  much  (recalled  beef)  is  in 
consumers’  hands.”  A  recent 
E.  coli  outbreak  that  sickened 
dozens  at  Eastern  Washington 
University  in  (dieney,  \X'A  appears 
to  be  unrelated  to  the  (a)nAgra 
recall,  according  to  a  report  in 
the  Seattle  Times. 

“By  following  some  basic 
food  safety  rules,  including  hand 
washing,  consumers  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  their  risk  of  E.  coli 
and  other  foodborne  infections,” 
.Mayes  says.  Hands  should  be 
washed  with  soap  in  warm 
running  water  for  at  least  20 
seconds  before  handling  any 
food  and  especially  after  handling 
raw  meats,  according  to  Mayes. 

In  addition  to  personal  hygiene, 
cooking  meats  to  an  internal 
temperature  of  at  least  16()°F  will 
help  assure  that  it's  safe  by  killing 
any  bacterial  contamination,  she 
said.  “Using  a  meat  thermometer 
is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  your 
meats  are  cooked  adequately,”  she 
said.  "The  old  rule  of  thumb  that 
says  if  a  hamburger  is  no  longer 
pink  in  the  middle  it’s  thoroughly 
cooked  doesn’t  work.” 

Research  by  USDA  has  shown 
that  hamburgers  may  appear 
brow  n  throughout  before  reach¬ 
ing  160  degrees,  or  remain  pink 
after  reaching  160  degrees.  For 
hamburger  and  thin  cuts  of  meat 
Mayes  recommends  a  digital  fast- 


read  thermometer  and  inserting  it 
from  the  side  rather  than  the  top 
to  get  an  accurate  reading.  The 
reading  should  be  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  thickest  part  of 
what  you’re  cooking. 

“If  you  get  a  temperature 
reading  below  160  degrees,  clean 
the  thermometer  before  using  it 
again,”  Mayes  said.  "That  wa\  you 
avoid  the  potential  of  reintroduc¬ 
ing  or  spreading  any  bacteria  that 
may  be  in  the  meat.”  Susan 
Adams,  WSU  King  County 
Cooperative  Extension  nutrition¬ 
ist  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  kitchen  cleanliness  in  addition 
to  personal  hygiene. 

"In  addition  to  washing  your 
hands,  alw^av  s  prepare  food  on 
clean  surfaces  and  use  clean 
utensils,  (dean  your  utensils  with 
hot,  soapy  water  between  uses, 
especially  if  you’re  using  them 
with  more  than  one  food,”  Adams 
says.  To  quickly  disinfect  food 
preparation  surfaces,  use  a 
solution  of  one  teaspoon  of 
chlorine  bleach  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  wipe  or  spray  cutting 
boards  and  other  surfaces  with 
the  solution.  Leave  it  on  the 
surface  for  at  least  two  minutes, 
then  rinse  and  air  dry.  Or  use  a 
commercial  kitchen-sanitizing 
product. 

Adams  also  warns  about  cross 
contamination  of  foods.  “Avoid 
contact  between  raw  meat  or 
meat  juices  and  other  foods,  and 
never  prepare  foods  on  cutting 
boards  or  other  surfaces  w  here 
raw  meat  has  been  that  have  not 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,”  she 
said.  "Otherwise  you  risk  transfer¬ 
ring  bacteria  from  one  food  to 
another.  ” 

Meat  isn’t  the  only  vehicle 
for  E.  coli  and  other  foodborne 
pathogens,  according  to  Adams. 
“That’s  why  it  is  important  to 
rinse  all  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  thoroughly  before  prepar¬ 
ing  or  eating  them.  That  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduces  any  microorgan¬ 
isms  that  may  be  on  the  surface. 


Removing  skins  and  rinds  from 
fruits  such  as  cantaloupe  also 
reduces  the  possibility  of  carrying 
pathogens  from  the  skin  into  the 
fruit  when  slicing  it,”  Adams  said. 

Another  major  factor  in 
reducing  the  risk  of  bacterial 
contamination  of  foods  is  to  keep 
hot  foods  hot  and  cold  foods  cold, 
according  to  both  Adams  and 
Mayes.  "Foods  left  at  tempera¬ 
tures  between  (>()  and  125°F  are 
an  ideal  medium  for  bacteria,  and 
they  can  multiply  very  rapidly. 

You  should  keep  all  perishable 
foods  chilled  below  40  degrees 
until  you’re  ready  to  use  them. 

If  \'ou  have  leftovers,  refrigerate 
them  as  soon  as  possible.”  .Mayes 
said.” 

Special  precautions  should  be 
taken  for  certain  people  w  ho  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  food¬ 
borne  illnesses,  specifically  the 
ver\  young,  the  elderh’,  pregnant 
women  and  people  with  compro¬ 
mised  immune  systems.  .More 
detailed  information  is  available 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension 
bulletin,  "You  Can  Prevent 
Foodborne  Illness’  (Bulletin  PNW 
250)  available  througli  the  WSU 
(Cooperative  Extension  Bulletins 
Office  for  S 1 ,  plus  S 1  for  ship¬ 
ping.  To  order,  call  toll-free  at 
(80())‘’23-l“’63  and  request 
Bulletin  PNW  250,  or  order  on¬ 
line  by  visiting  www.pubs.wsu. 
edu.  An  abbreviated  version  of 
the  information  contained  in  the 
bulletin  also  can  be  viewed  at  the 
Web  site  www.ftxxJsafetA’.wsu.edu. 

First  Case  of  Enteritis 
Caused  by  Yersinia 
Enterocoiitica  Serogroup 
0:8,  BiovarlBin  Germany 

onstant  vigilance  is 
neces.sary  to  detect 
emerging  pathogens  and 
to  find  unknown  reservoirs  and 
nnites  of  transmi.ssion,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  severe  case  of  Enteritis 
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in  a  small  child  reported  in 
Germany’s  surveillance  bulletin. 
On  October  21,  2001  a  4  1/2  year 
old  boy  was  admitted  to  the 
emergency  department  of  the 
pediatric  hospital  in  Bautzen- 
Bischofswerda  in  the  German 
state  of  Saxony  with  a  high  fever 
(which  he  had  had  for  three 
days).  According  to  his  mother, 
the  child  had  been  ill  with 
diarrhea  since  about  October  15; 
the  family  doctor  had  suspected 
a  gastrointestinal  infection,  but 
symptomatic  treatment  had  not 
resulted  in  any  improvement. 

On  admission  the  boy  had 
a  temperature  of  40°C,  which 
lasted  for  about  four  days.  His 
abdomen  was  soft  and  intermit¬ 
tently  sensitive  to  pressure.  The 
child  excreted  large  volumes 
of  thin,  slimy  stools  that  had  a 
strong  smell.  The  other  physical 
examination  did  not  show 
anything  of  note.  Laboratory 
investigations  showed  an  acce¬ 
lerated  blood  sedimentation 
rate,  leucocytosis  and  increased 
C-reactive  protein  during  the  first 
4  days.  Stool  investigations  per¬ 
formed  on  October  22  and  24 
in  the  hospital  laboratory  found 
Yersinia  enterocolitica\  no 
salmonellas  or  shigellas  were 
found.  Antibody  testing  for  the 
somatic  (O)  antigens  03  and  09 
of  Y.  enterocolitica  and  a  mixed 
antigen  against  Y.  pseudotuber¬ 


culosis  were  negative.  Because  of 
the  continuing  fever  and  copious 
diarrhea,  intravenous  treatment 
with  a  third  generation  cepha¬ 
losporin  was  started,  which 
resulted  in  the  fever  subsiding 
after  only  one  day,  and  return 
to  normal  stools  by  October  26. 
On  October  28  treatment  was 
changed  to  an  oral  cephalosporin. 
Bacteriogical  testing  on  October 
29  was  negative.  The  patient  was 
discharged  on  November  1  well. 

The  Yersitiia  strain  was  sent 
for  further  testing  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  state  health  authority 
in  Dresden  and  Y.  enterocolitica 
was  confirmed.  Further  testing 
was  undertaken  in  the  national 
reference  center  for  Salmonella 
and  other  enteric  bacteria  (Hy¬ 
giene-Institute  Hamburg)  and 
found  to  be  serotype  0:8,  biovar 
IB,  which  had  not  been  identified 
in  Germany  before.  Molecular 
typing  by  amplification  with 
polymerase  chain  reaction 
show'ed  a  virulence  plasmid  (high 
pathogenicity  island,  HPI)  nor¬ 
mally  found  in  Y  pestis,  and  the 
strain  proved  highly  virulent  in 
mice.  Immunoblotting  identified 
antibodies  YopD  and  V-antigen 
as  well  as  immunoglobulin  G 
antibodies  against  the  proteins 
YopM,  -H,  -D,  -E,  and  V-antigen 
in  the  patient’s  serum. 

This  strain  is  endemic  in  the 
United  States  and  is  identified 


on  a  regular  basis  as  the  causative  I 

agent  of  intestinal  yersinioses.  i 

It  has  been  isolated  from  sporadic  E 

cases  in  Japan.  Strains  belonging  [ 

to  serogroup  0:8  have  been  t 

identified  in  Europe,  but  they  did  f 

not  possess  the  virulence  plasmid  i 

and  were  thus  regarded  as  non-  » 

pathogenic.  These  strains  can  be 
confused  with  the  pathogenic  j 

Y.  enterocolitica  0:8  serogroup 
if  biotyping  and  testing  for 
virulence  factors  are  not  under-  | 

taken.  Y.  enterocolitica  0:8  has  I 

been  reported  occasionally  from  i 

the  Netherlands,  but  no  isolates  [ 

have  been  available.  Isolates  from  I 

Italy  failed  to  show  lethality  on  ; 

mice  and  the  virulence  plasmid. 

The  (ierman  case  was  the  first 
in  Europe  to  show  the  virulence 
and  associated  antibody  response 
in  the  patient  and  may  well  be  the 
first  documented  case  of  infection 
with  the  American  strain  of 
K  enterocolitica  0:8  biovar  1 B  1 

in  Europe.  The  patient’s  history  i 

did  not  reveal  any  travel  abroad  i 

or  obvious  sources  of  infection.  I 

In  clinical  cases  of  infection  with  | 

unusual  serogroups  of  Y.  entero-  , 

colitica—i\\M.  is,  those  not  belong-  1 

ing  to  the  following  sero/biovar 
groups  (0:3,  biovar  4;  0:9,  biovar  I 

2;  and  0:5,  27,  biovar  2  or  3),  the  i 

isolates  should  be  sent  for  confir-  j 

mation  and  further  typing  to  a  | 

national  reference  center.  I 
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Industrv  Products 


Chemdef  Inc. 


Chemdet  Inc.  Sanitary  Tank 
Washer  Delivers  Powerful 
Cleaning  Action 

Clipdisc  ciean-in-place  (CIP) 
sanitary  tank  washers  from 
advanced  cleaning  equipment 
resource  C^hemdet,  Inc.  feature  an 
ultra  hygienic,  patented  design 
that  delivers  a  vigorous  cleaning 
action  in  a  high  density  360° 
wash  pattern  at  low  flow  rates  to 
ensure  the  complete  removal 
of  cheese,  whey  and  other  bypro¬ 
ducts  from  deep  and  enclosed 
make  vats,  finish  vats  and  convey¬ 
ors  after  manufacturing. 

Engineered  to  meet  rigorous 
USDA,  FDA  and  3-A  material  and 
designs  standards  for  sanitary 
food  and  dairy  processing,  the 
maintenance-free  Clipdiscs 
eliminate  screw  threads,  ball 
bearing  and  other  debris-entrap¬ 
ping  orifices,  boasting  only  one 
moving  part,  a  chemically  inert, 
food  grade  polyvinylidene 
fluoride  (PVDF)  disc  that  rotates 
on  a  316  stainless  steel  shaft.  The 
unique  Clipdisc  design  utilizes  the 
cleaning  fluid  to  drive,  hydrauli¬ 
cally  balance  and  lubricate  the 
precision-shaped,  food  grade  disc, 
eliminating  ball  bearings,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  potential  for  wear  and 


extending  operating  life.  By 
enabling  the  cleaning  fluid  to 
perform  as  the  lubricant,  the 
sanitary  Clipdisc  tank  washers 
eliminate  the  need  for  grease 
or  oil  lubricants,  delivering 
important  safeguards  against 
possible  contamination  and 
further  reductions  in  mainte¬ 
nance  costs. 

The  sanitary  Clipdiscs 
channel  the  cleaning  fluid 
through  an  internal  water  vane 
onto  the  disc,  which  instantly 
rotates,  dispensing  a  sphere  of 
heavy,  fast  moving  droplets  onto 
the  entire  internal  surface  of  the 
vat  simultaneously,  including  the 
inlet  tube  and  connection.  The 
Clipdiscs  operate  at  pressures 
ranging  from  20  to  60  psi  and 
flow  rates  from  22  to  67  gpm 
with  a  cleaning  radius  from  6.5 
to  7.5  feet  and  a  wetting  radius 
from  9.5  to  11  feet  at  operating 
temperatures  up  to  203°F  and 
ambient  temperatures  up  to 
284°F. 

Chemdet  Inc.,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  NY 
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Silver  Lake  Research  Utilizes 
Proprietary  Technology  to 
Help  Producers  Combat 
Antibiotic  Residue  Violations 

Close  to  half  of  all  antibiotics 
used  in  the  United  States  are 
used  in  agriculture.  The  growing 
fear  that  antibiotic  use  in  animals 
is  leading  to  increased  anti¬ 
microbial  resistance  in  bacteria 
and  other  health  risks  is  causing 
consumers  to  increasingly  ques¬ 


tion  antibiotic  use  in  meat 
animals.  In  1997  alone,  12,400 
head  of  cattle  tested  positive  for 
antibiotic  residues.  Because  of  the 
random  nature  of  the  testing,  it  is 
possible  that  the  actual  number  of 
undetected  violations  is  much 
higher.  Due  to  this  growing 
concern  about  antibiotic  use, 
Silver  Lake  Research  is  leveraging 
proprietary  technology  to  develop 
MeatSafe*,  a  product  line  of 
antibiotic  residue  detection  kits  to 
assist  beef  and  dairy  producers  in 
preventing  residue  violations  in 
their  animals 

The  MeatSafe*  kits  are  simple, 
onsite,  pre-slaughter  urine  tests 
that  detect  antibiotic  residues  in 
live  animals.  The  10-minute  tests 
are  designed  for  use  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  antibiotic  administra¬ 
tion  protocols,  used  by  dairies 
and  producers. 

According  to  Tom  Round, 
director  of  sales  and  marketing 
at  Silver  Lake  Research,  “Due 
to  increasingly  stringent  FDA 
residue  regulations,  producers  are 
now  required  to  dispose  of  an 
entire  beef  carcass  if  it  tests 
positive  for  antibiotic  residue 
after  slaughter.  This  can  be  a 
heavy  financial  loss  for  producers 
in  an  industry  with  increasingly 
thin  profit  margins.”  Round  adds, 
“Our  tests  are  designed  as  quick, 
easy-  to-use,  pre-slaughter  preven¬ 
tative  measures  that  can  be  easily 
incorporated  into  existing 
antibiotic  administration  proto¬ 
cols.” 

MeatSafe*  includes  tests  for 
the  two  most  common  antibiotics: 
gentamicin,  responsible  for  38% 
of  residue  violations,  and  penicil- 


The  publishers  do  not  u’urrant.  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  products  or  descriptions  herein, 
nor  do  they  so  warrant  any  t’iews  or  opinions  offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  said  articles  and  products. 
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lin,  responsible  for  20%.  The 
product  line  also  includes  tests 
for  other  common  antibiotics 
including  ampicillin,  amoxicillin, 
cloxacillin,  and  hetacillin. 

Round  notes  that  in  today’s 
marketplace,  a  pro-active  ap¬ 
proach  to  antibiotic  residue  is 
vital,  “With  scientific  evidence 
linking  drug  residues  in  meat  to 
allergic  reactions  and  possible 
illness  in  humans,  producers  need 
to  ensure  that  their  animals  are 
clean.  We’re  seeing  large  fines  and 
jail  sentences  for  repeat  offend¬ 
ers.” 

Silver  Lake  Research, 
Monrovia,  CA 


Reader  Service  No.  278 


Eriez  Magnetics'  Metal 
Detector  Protects  Equipment 
from  Large  Damaging  Tramp 
Metal 

riez’  Megatec™  Model  1 220 
metal  detector  is  a  rugged, 
lightweight  and  compact  unit 
designed  for  coal,  coke,  aggregate 
plants  and  many  other  processing 
facilities  where  larger  pieces  of 
metal  must  be  detected.  The 
Megatec™  fits  on  most  standard 
C^EM  A  conveyors  with  belt  widths 
of  24  to  48  inches  (609  to  1,219 
mm)  and  has  an  adjustable 
aperture  height  of  22  inches  (559 
mm)  accommodating  a  maximum 
burden  depth  of  18  inches  (457 
mm). 

Most  coal,  coke  and  aggregate 
type  plants  need  to  protect 
downstream  equipment  (e.g. 
crushers,  grinders)  from  large 
damaging  tramp  metal.  This 
detection  system  operates  by 
measuring  the  change  in  the 
received  electromagnetic  signal  of 
material  being  conveyed  through 
the  opening  in  the  metal  detector. 
If  the  signal  is  larger  than  the 


detector  threshold  of  the  metal 
detector,  a  detection  will  occur. 
Smaller  metal  pieces  will  pass, 
undetected  ensuring  nuisance 
interruptions  to  the  operation. 

The  coils,  encased  in  high- 
strength  fiberglass,  are  supported 
by  fiberglass  vertical  uprights. 

The  Megatec™  Detector  features 
a  25-foot  (7.62  m)  long  cable,  all 
solid-state  integrated  circuits,  has 
uniform  sensitivity  and  is  immune 
to  the  effects  of  ambient  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  conveyor  speeds  from  60 
to  1 ,000  fpm. 

Eriez  Magnetics,  Erie,  PA 
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GrayWolf  Sensing  Solutions 


DirectSense  TOX  from  Gray- 
Wolf  Sensing  Solutions 

GrayWolf  Sensing  Solutions 
introduces  an  innovative 
new  toxic  gas  monitor  that 
utilizes  the  power  of  pocket  PC 
and  handheld  P(]  computers. 

Mix  or  match  up  to  5  gas 
sensors  (plus  temperature)  from 
a  choice  of  nitrogen  fioxide, 
mitric  oxide,  sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrogen  sulfide,  hydrogen 
cyanide,  ethylene  oxide,  oxygen, 
ammonia,  chlorine,  carbon 
monoxide  and  more. 


(irayWolf’s  WolfSense™ 
application  software  allows  for  a 
clear  real-time  display  of  up  to  7 
simultaneous  measurements  on  a 
mobile  computer,  plus  instanta¬ 
neous  data-logging  and  long-term 
trending.  In  addition,  data  file 
association  of  text,  graphic, 
audio,  photo,  (^A D/CAM  and 
calibration  notes  results  in 
efficient  and  detailed  documenta¬ 
tion  of  surveys.  Sensor  tips  are 
available  at  the  tap  of  the  tactile 
screen,  and  industry/application 
relevant  Word  documents  and 
web  links  are  also  included. 

Additional  probes  are  avail¬ 
able  for  thermal  comfort  and 
indoor  air  quality  applications. 

(irayWolf  Sensing  Solutions, 
Trumbull,  CT 
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Sensotec  Clamp-on  Torque 
Sensor  Converts  Your  Shaft 
into  a  Rotary  Torque  Sensor 
in  Fifteen  Minutes 

The  new  Model  1 65()B  Rotary 
Torque  Sensor  literally 
clamps  onto  the  drive  train  and, 
within  1 5  minutes,  converts  the 
shaft  into  a  rotary  torque  trans¬ 
ducer  ready  to  take  measurement 
data. 

This  unique  16508  System 
avoids  the  need  to  break  into  the 
drive  train  to  install  an  in-line 
torque  cell;  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  skilled  personnel  to  cement 
strain  gauges  onto  the  shaft,  and 
does  not  require  the  installation 
of  maintenance-intensive  slip 
rings. 

The  16508  clamp  on  sensor 
assembly  comes  pre-calibrated. 
Installation  only  requires  the  user 
to  clamp  on  the  two  halves  of  the 
sensor  shell,  position  the  antenna 
and  connect  the  wireless  receiver. 
There  is  nothing  to  wear  out, 
maintenance  is  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated. 
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This  rotary  torque  transducer 
is  ideal  for  proving  trials  or 
commissioning  of  driver/driven 
transmission  trains  to  ensure 
design  criteria  are  met  or  that 
drive  trains  are  not  overloaded. 
The  16508  Rotary  Torque  Sensor 
can  be  used  for  temporary  or 
permanent  installations.  It  is 
immune  to  oil,  dirt  and  water, 
making  it  ideal  for  most  industrial 
applications.  The  unit  is  available 
for  shaft  diameters  from  2.5 
inches  to  1 5  inches  and  can  be 
used  at  shaft  speeds  up  to  2,500 
rpm. 

Sensotec  C',ompany,  Columbus, 
OH 
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New  Labei-Aire®  Model  3125 
Labeler  is  Built  for  Speed, 
Accuracy  and  Nonstop 
Productivity 

The  new  Model  3125  wipe-on 
labeler  from  Label-Aire 
applies  pressure-sensitive  labels  at 
speeds  of  up  to  2,500  inches 
(6,350  cm)  of  web  per  minute. 
Even  at  top  speed,  the  labeler’s 
advanced  Automatic  Speed 
Following  (ASF)  feature  automati¬ 
cally  matches  its  speed  to  varying 
product  input  speed  to  ensure 
accurate  labeling  up  to  1/64  inch 
(0.4  mm). 

Label-Aire  designed  the  Model 
3 1 25  to  be  operator-friendly  as 
well  as  productive,  providing  it 
with  such  advanced  features  as 
automatic  label  set-up,  zero 
downtime  labeling  and  a  large  R3 
digital  controller  display  that  is 
easily  readable,  rotates  for 
operator  viewing  from  any 
position,  and  can  be  set  up  for 
remote  viewing. 

Automatic  labeling  set-up 
enables  operators  to  pre-program 
Model  3 1 25  for  multiple  label 
sizes  and  configurations  for  quick 
production  changeover.  The  R3 
digital  display  offers  five  user- 


selectable  languages  (English, 
French,  (ierman,  Spanish,  and 
Italian)  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
domestic  or  CE  (European) 
configurations  and  standard  or 
metric  units,  equipping  the  new 
labeler  for  global  use. 

The  Model  3125  requires  a 
small  footprint,  making  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  install  into  existing  lines: 
height  34  inches  (86.4  cm); 
length  (36.5  inches  (92.7  cm); 
width  23  inches  (58.4  cm).  The 
unit  weights  160  pounds  and 
operates  on  1 1 5  volts  AC  power. 

Label-Aire,  Fullerton,  CA 
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Nuclear  Associates,  Inc. 


The  "Identifier"  Multi-Channel 
Analyzer  from  Nuclear 
Associates 

The  Identifier  Multi-Channel 
Analyzer  from  Nuclear 
Associates  is  ideal  for  situations 
where  ease  of  use  and  simplicity 
are  desirable  for  field  operations. 
The  Identifier  provides  a  simple 
“in  the  hand,  one  thumb”  opera¬ 
tion  for  determining  the  source 
of  radiation  contamination. 

According  to  Frank  Talbot, 
nuclear  medicine  product  man¬ 
ager,  “As  medical  facilities 
and  emergency  service  providers 
struggle  in  today’s  multi-threat 
environment,  the  Identifier  fills 
the  need  for  a  convenient,  easy- 
to-operate,  search  tool,  dose 
meter  and  multi-channel  analyzer. 
We  see  this  as  not  only  being  used 
in  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Lab  but 
in  emergency  rooms,  hospital 


rooms  or  any  public  area  where 
radiation  contamination  is  an 
issue.” 

The  Identifier  fulfills  all 
gamma/neutron  radiation  detec¬ 
tion  requirements  for  a  multitude 
of  industries:  emergency  resptinse 
teams,  customs  security  organiza¬ 
tions,  first  responders,  fire 
brigades,  police,  military  forces, 
health  care  institutions,  federal 
and  state  regulators,  nuclear 
power  facilities  and  the  list  goes 
on  and  on. 

The  Identifier  (Models  07-109- 
20(K),  -3(K)0,  -4(M)0)  comes 
equipped  with  a  docking  station. 
While  resting  on  the  docking 
station,  continuous  automatic 
system  stabilization  and  internal 
battery  recharging  takes  place.  An 
LED  display,  located  at  the  base  of 
the  station,  keeps  you  informed  of 
its  status. 

Housed  in  the  docking 
station  of  the  Identifier  (Models 
()7-109-20(K),  -3000,  -4(X)0)  is  a 
convenient  internal  RS-232 
communication  support  for 
automatic  download  of  stored 
dose,  survey  and  sample  spec¬ 
trum  to  PC  IdentiVIEW  software. 

Nuclear  Associates, 

Hicksville,  NY 
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Columbus  Instruments'  Pegas 
4000MF  Gas  Mixer 

New  Pegas  400()MF  (ias  Mixer 
allows  precision  mixing  of 
up  to  4  gases  utilizing  precision 
mass  flow  controllers,  which 
make  gas  mixture  independent  of 
temperature  or  gas  pressure.  Gas 
Mixer  operates  under  control  of 
an  internal  microprocessor.  To  set 
up  the  gas  mixture,  user  has  to 
enter  total  mixed  gas  flow  and 
concentration  for  each  gas 
component  utilizing  a  four- 
buttoned  keypad  and  LCd)  front 
panel  display.  Alternatively,  the 
mixer  can  operate  under  control 
of  a  P(^  communicating  with  the 
mixer  via  RS-232  COM  port. 
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Cias  flow  ranges  for  mass  flow 
controllers  are  available  in  the 
range  100  ml  to  20  L/min. 

Flow  controllers  accuracy  is 
\%  with  repeatability  0.2%  full 
scale  and  require  input  gas 
pressures  at  30  psi.  Front  panel 
gas  flow  meter  (rotameter) 
confirms  level  of  out  put  gas 
mixture  flow. 

Pegas  4000MF  gas  mixer  is 
intended  for  a  variety  of  industrial 
and  research  application  where 
precision  mixture  of  gases  are 
required  and  where  remote 
computer  control  of  mixed  gas  is 
desirable.  Gas  mixer  dimensions 
are  33  cm  x  29  cm  x  19  cm  and 
weighs  l4lbs  (6.4  kg). 

Columbus  Instruments, 
Columbus,  OH 
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Silliker  Expands  GMO  Testing 
Offer  with  DuPont  Qualicon 
BAX®  System 

Silliker,  Inc.  and  DuPont 

Qualicon  Inc.  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  global  licensing 
agreement  for  Silliker  to  become 
the  exclusive  independent  lab¬ 
oratory  provider  of  Qualicon 
BAX®  System  PCR  Assay  for  Gene¬ 
tically  Modified  Organisms  (GMO). 

The  agreement  gives  Silliker 
rights  to  provide  food  and  feed 


industry  companies  with  Quali¬ 
con ’s  unparalleled  technological 
expertise  for  the  screening  and 
quantification  of  GMOs.  Exact 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  not 
disclosed. 

Qualicon’s  BAX  system  is  the 
leading  technology  for  detection 
of  GMO  in  raw  commodities  and 
minimally  processed  foods  like 
flour  and  protein  concentrate. 
Starting  in  July  2002,  Silliker  will 
add  the  BAX  P(]R  for  GMO  system 
to  its  new  state-of-the-art  GMO 
laboratories  in  Cedar  Rapids,  I A 
and  Cergy,  France,  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  with  the  potential  to  offer 
the  tests  in  other  international 
Silliker  labs. 

The  BAX®  technology  detects: 
general  qualitative  (targets  the 
35S  promoter  gene),  crop  specific 
qualitative  (CrvDC  and  GA-21), 
and  quantification  for  corn  and 
soy  (also  targets  35S). 

Silliker  will  continue  to  offer 
real  time  PCR  GMO  testing  using 
an  extraction  technique  licensed 
from  the  Danone  Group,  a  Europ¬ 
ean  food  company.  Danone’s 
former  biotechnology  lab  devel¬ 
oped  the  sensitive  extraction  pro¬ 
tocol,  which  is  valued  for  use  on 
highly  processed  food  products. 

Silliker,  Inc.,  Homewood,  IL 
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Simplified  Color  Measurement 
of  Food  Products  from 
HunterLob 

HunterLab  introduces  the 

new  ColorQuest®  XE-Touch, 
the  self-contained  transmittance/ 
reflectance  spectrophotometer. 

It  measures  the  transmitted  and 
reflected  color  of  food  products. 
In  addition  to  L,a,b  color,  metrics 
such  as  APHA  (Hazen),  Saybolt, 
Gardner  Scale,  ASTM  D  1 500, 
Yellowness  Index,  Whiteness 
Index,  and  Transmission  Haze 
can  be  quantitated. 

(^olorQuest  XE-Touch  uses  a 
large  LCD  display  that  is  back-lit 
and  can  be  read  in  any  lighting 
environment.  The  display  has  a 
touch  screen  that  facilitates  ease 
of  operation  and  saves  bench 
space.  An  alphanumeric  keypad 
displayed  on  the  touch  screen 
simplifies  sample  ID  and  data 
entry.  The  instrument  has  a  large 
sample  compartment  that  is  open 
on  three  sides  for  easy  access. 
C>olorQuest  XE-Touch  can  also  be 
used  with  a  PC  and  HunterLab’s 
Universal®  color  quality  control 
software  or  its  data  can  be  output 
directly  to  a  printer. 

Hunter  Associates  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  Reston,  VA 
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Visit  our  Web  site 
www.foodprotectioii.org 
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FIGHT 


P'T'V  ■'ft 


FIGHT  BAG! 


Keep  Food  Safe  From  Bacteria^ 


Why  Participate? 


The  FIGHT  BAG!®  campaign  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  ambitious 
public  education  efforts  ever  to  focus  on  safe  food  handling.  It  was  created 
by  the  Partnership  for  Food  Safety  Education,  a  unique  coalition  of  industry, 
government  and  consumer  groups.  FIGHT  BAG!®  will  help  consumers  who 
have  poor  knowledge  of  basic  sanitation  and  food  preparation  take  steps  to 
greatly  reduce  their  risks  of  foodborne  illness.  Join  this  effort  and  you  can 
help  close  the  gap!  For  information  on  joining  the  FIGHT  BAG!®  campaign, 
contact:  The  Partnership  for  Food  Safety  Education,  Phone:  202.544.5927; 
E-mail:  info@fightbac.org;  Web  site:  www.fightbac.org. 
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Investigate 
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5th  edition 
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Order  Your 
Foodborne  and 
Waterborne 
Booklet  Today! 

See  page  842  in  this  issue  of  DFES 
or  Contact  the  Association 
office  at  800.369.6337; 
515.276.3344 

Go  to  our  Web  site  at 

www.foodprotection.org 

and  place  your  order. 
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Coming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

•4-5,  GMP  Workshop  for 
Packaging  Supplier,  Manhattan, 
KS.  For  additional  information,  call 
AIB  at  785.537.4750. 

•  4-6,  Basic  H  ACCP,  University 
of  California-Davis,  Davis,  CA.  For 
additional  information,  contact 
Jennifer  Epstein  at  202.637.4818; 
E-mail:  jepstein@nfpa-food.org. 

•  4-7,  Better  Process  Control 
School,  Rutgers,  The  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick, 
NJ.  For  additional  information,  call 
732.932.9271. 

•7-8,  Advanced  HACCP,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California-Davis,  Davis, 
CA.  For  additional  information,  con¬ 
tact  Jennifer  Epstein  at  202.637. 
4818;  E-mail:  jepstein@nfpa-f(xxl.oig. 

•  8-9,  Mexico  Association  for 
Food  Protection  Annual  Fall 
Meeting,  Mission  Carlton  Hotel, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  contact  Lydia  Mota  De 
La  Garza  at  01.5794.0526. 


•9-13,  American  Public 
Health  Association’s  130th  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  PA. 
For  more  information,  call  514.228. 
3009. 

•  18-19,  HACCP  I:  Docum- 
entating  your  HACCP  Prerequi¬ 
site  Program,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
(Canada.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Marlene  Inglis  at  5 1 9.82 1 . 1 246; 
E-mail:  gftc@gftc.ca. 

•  18-20,  HACCP:  A  Basic  Con¬ 
cept  for  Food  Protection, 
Rutgers,  The  State  University  of 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 
For  additional  information,  call 
732.932.9271. 

•20-21,  Alabama  Associat¬ 
ion  for  Food  Protection  Annual 
Meeting,  Holiday  Inn-Homewood, 
Birmingham,  AL.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  G.  M.  Gallaspy  at  334. 
206.5375. 

•  20-22,  HACCP  II:  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Your  HACCP  Plan, 


Guelph  Food  Technology  C>entre, 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada.  For  more 
information,  call  Marlene  Inglisat 
5 1 9.82 1 . 1 246;  E-mail:  minglis@gftc.ca. 

DECEMBER 

•9-11,  SQF  HACCP/Quality 
Code  Extension,  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  C^anada.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Marlene  Inglis  at  519. 
821.1246;  E-mail:  minglis@gftc.ca. 

•16-18,  Microbiology  III: 
Foodborne  Pathogens,  Ciuelph 
Food  Technology  Centre,  Guelph, 
Ontario,  (Canada.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  Marlene  Inglis  at  519. 
821.1246;  E-mail:  minglis@gftc.ca. 

JANUARY 

•26-29,  National  Mastitis 
Council  42nd  Annual  Meeting, 
Fort  Worth,  TX.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  608.224.0622. 


I  C 

O.  C 


l£  < 


International  Assnciatinn  for 

Food  Protection. 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Oes  Moines,  iA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone;  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site;  www  foodprotection.org 
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Get  answers  about  federal  govern¬ 
ment  programs,  benefits,  and  serv¬ 
ices  from  the  Federal  Consumer 
Information  Center.  We’ll  answer 
your  questions  directly  or  get  you 
to  the  person  who  can. 

Now  the  only  question  left  is  how 
to  reach  us.  Simple. 


Just  call  toll-free: 

1-800'PED-INFO 

(That’s  1-800-336-4636) 

Monday  through  Friday  8  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  Eastern  Time 

Or  visit 

www.pueblo.gsa.gov/call 


A  public  service  of  this  publication  and  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration's  Federal  Consumer  Information  Center 


Find  your  birth  certificate. 

Buy  surplus  government  property. 

Send  a  Presidential  birthday  greeting. 
Contact  your  representative  in  Congress. 

Get  a  flag  from  the  CapitoL  Protect  your  privacy. 
Buy  a  Treasury  note.  See  about  an  FHA  mortgage. 
Enlist  in  the  military.  Check  on  safe  travel  abroad. 
Start  a  small  business.  Get  info  on  immigration  laws. 
File  for  Social  Security.  Reserve  a  campsite. 

Check  postage  rates.  Biqr  Savings  Bonds. 

Find  military  personnel.  Find  a  Federal  job. 

Get  he^  on  tax  issues.  Get  your  passport. 

Visit  a  national  paik. 
Appfy  tar  a  govt  ^rant. 
Report  unsafe  products. 
Ttace  your  family  tree. 
Register  a  trademark. 

Get  Medicare  benefits. 

Write  the  President. 

Plan  for  college. 

Buy  a  HUD  home. 

File  your  taxes. 

Fly  the  US.  flag. 
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Search,  Order,  Download 
S-A  Sanitary  Standards 

To  order  by  phone  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  call  800.699. 
9277;  outside  US  and  Canada  call 

734.930.9277;  or  Fax:  734.930. 
9088. 

Order  online  at 

www.3-A.org 
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Career  Servim  Section 


I 


3-A  Sanitary  Standards,  Inc. 

Executive  Director  —  Seeking  an 
individual  to  lead  and  develop  growth 
of  3-A  Sanitary  Standards,  Inc.,  a  newly 
established  501(c)(3)  standards  organ¬ 
ization  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  The  Executive  Director  promotes 
the  organization’s  interests,  implements 
programs  and  oversees  progress,  develops 
and  maintains  relationships  with  relevant 
organizations  including  government 
agencies,  and  serves  as  spokesperson. 

Individual  should  hold  at  least  a 
Bachelor’s  degree,  be  energetic,  and 
possess  good  organizational,  personnel, 
communication  and  financial  management 
skills.  Interaction  with  regulatory  agencies 
and  standards  writing  experience  a  plus. 
Annual  budget  approximately  $500,000. 
Position  available  immediately. 

Submit  letter  of  interest  and  resume 
by  October  7,  2002  to: 

Executive  Director  Search 
do  Hugh  Webster 
Webster,  Chamberlain  and  Bean 
1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 


r  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — — 

I  Iowa  State  University  ■ 

I  Iowa  State  University  seeks  candidates  for  two  full-time  ■ 

I  (12-month)  tenure  track  positions,  75%  Extension  and  | 

I  25%  research.  Both  positions  require  visionary  leader-  I 

I  ship  to  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  ■ 

*  Extension  programs  designed  to  meet  identified  needs;  * 

I  subject  matter  support  and  training  to  Extension  field  I 

I  specialists  and  their  clientele;  collaboration  with  | 

I  partners  within  and  outside  the  university;  preparation  I 

I  of  educational  materials;  development  of  a  sustainable  ■ 

■  research  program,  including  external  funding  and  peer-  • 

I  reviewed  publications;  guidance  of  graduate  students;  I 

I  and  work  with  mass  media.  Salaries  commensurate  with  | 

I  qualifications  and  experience.  Additional  details  about  ■ 

I  each  position  can  be  found  at  the  following  Websites:  . 

*  http://www.fcs.iastate.edu/fshn  or  www.hrs.iastate.  ■ 

I  edu/main.  I 

I  Application  deadline:  Applications  will  be  considered  I 

I  starting  November  1,  2002.  | 

I  To  include  in  application:  Letter  of  application,  vita,  | 

I  official  transcript,  statements  of  research  and  Extension  I 

I  programming  interests,  and  names  and  contact  ■ 

information  (including  email  address)  of  3  references. 

I  Assistant  Professor  -  Food  Science  and  Human  . 

*  Nutrition  (#  023161 )  • 

*  Area  of  interest:  Consumer  Food  Safety  “ 

.  Qualifications:  Ph.D.  in  food  science  or  closely  related  . 

I  area.  Demonstrated  interest  and  skill  in  developing  an  " 

I  applied  research  program.  Must  have  excellent  verbal/  | 

I  written  communication  skills.  Prior  experience  in  I 

I  government,  industry  or  education  in  food  safety,  local  ■ 

_  food  systems,  micro-enterprise  food  processing,  or  new  _ 

*  product  development  preferred.  ■ 

*  Send  application  to:  Dr.  Lester  A.  Wilson,  c/o  Andrew  ■ 

I  Hug,  220  MacKay  Hall,  ISU,  Ames,  lA  5001 1  -1 1 20.  I 

I  515-294-6507.  | 

I  Assistant/ Associate  Professor  —  Hotel,  Restaurant  I 

I  and  Institution  Management  (#023421)  | 

I  Area  of  interest:  Foodservice  Management  I 

Additional  Responsibilities:  Maintain/update  the 
I  food  safety  websites  I 

*  Qualifications:  Ph.D.  (one  degree  in  foodservice/  * 

I  hospitality  management);  foodservice  experience;  I 

I  written  and  oral  communication  skills.  Rank  dependent  I 

I  on  teaching,  research,  and  publications.  Experience  in  ■ 

_  Extension  and  website  development  preferred.  _ 

I  Send  application  to:  Dr.  janice  Dana,  1055  LeBaron  . 

*  Hall,  ISU,  Ames,  lA  50011-1120.  515-294-7474.  ■ 

I  Iowa  State  University  is  an  EO/AA  employer.  I 
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Development  of  Methods  for  the  Recovery  of  Escherichia  coii  0157:H7  and  Salmonelia  from  Beef  Carcass  Sponge 
Samples  and  Bovine  Fecal  and  Hide  Samples  Genevieve  A.  Barkocy-Gallagher,*  Elaine  D.  Berry,  Mildred  Rivera-Betancourt, 

Terrance  M.  Arthur,  XIangwu  Nou,  and  Mohammad  Koohmaraie .  1527 

The  Growth  of  Escherichia  coii  0157:H7  in  Raw  Ground  Beef  Stored  at  10°C  and  the  Influence  of  Competitive  Bacterial 

Flora,  Strain  Variation,  and  Fat  Level  Mark  L.  Tamplin* .  1535 
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Thomas,*  Richard  E.  Ingram,  Helen  E.  Bevis,  E.  Alison  Davies,  Catherine  F.  Milne,  and  Joss  Delves-Broughton .  1580 
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Interventions  to  Artificially  Inoculated  Beef  Trim  Stock  Dong-Hyun  Kang,  Terrance  M.  Arthur,  and  Gregory  R.  Siragusa* .  1651 

Comparison  between  VIDAS  Automatic  Enzyme-Linked  Fluorescent  Immunoassay  and  Culture  Method  for  Salmonella 

Recovery  from  Pork  Carcass  Sponge  Samples  Kuang-Sheng  Yeh,*  Chin-En  Tsai,  Shih-Ping  Chen,  and  Chao-Wei  Liao .  1656 

Impediometric  Detection  of  Campylobacter  coii  John  E.  Moore*  and  Robert  H.  Madden .  1660 

Inactivation  of  Listeria  monocytogenes  Scott  A  49594  in  Apple  Juice  Supplemented  with  Cinnamon  J.  Yuste  and  D.  Y.  C. 

Fung* .  1663 

Inhibition  of  Growth,  Enterotoxin  Production,  and  Spore  Formation  of  Clostridium  perfringens  by  Extracts  of  Medicinal 

Plants  Santos  Garcia,  Mima  Araiza,  Marivel  Gomez,  and  Norma  Heredia* .  1667 

Identification  of  Species  and  Measurement  of  Tetrodotoxin  in  Dried  Dressed  Fillets  of  the  Puffer  Fish,  Lagocephalus  lunaris 
Tai-Yuan  Chen,  Yu-Wen  Hsieh,  Yung-Hsiang  Tsai,  Chyuan-Yuan  Shiau,  and  Deng-Fwu  Hwang* .  1670 


•Asterisk  indicates  author  for  correspondence. 

The  publishers  do  not  warrant,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  articles  or  descriptions  herein,  nor  do  they  so  warrant  any  views  or 
opinions  offered  by  the  authors  of  said  articles  and  descriptions. 
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lAFP 

Offers 

"Guidelines  for  the 
Dairy  Industry" 

from 

The  Dairy  Practices  Council® 

This  newly  expanded  Four-volume  set  consists  of  66  guidelines. 


Planning  Dairy  Freestall  Bams 

Effective  Installation.  Cleaning,  and  Sanitizing  of  Milking  Systems 
Selected  Personnel  in  Milk  Sanitation 

Installation.  Cleaning.  &  Sanitizing  of  Large  Parlor  Milking  Systems 
Directory  of  Dairy  Farm  Building  &  Milking  System  Resource  People 
Natural  Ventilation  for  Dairy  Tie  Stall  Bams 
Sampling  Fluid  Milk 

Good  Manufacturing  Practices  for  Dairy  Processing  Plants 

Fundamentals  of  Cleaning  &  Sanitizing  Farm  Milk  Handling  Equipment 

Maintaining  &  Testing  Fluid  Milk  Shelf-Life 

Sediment  Testing  &  Producing  Clean  Milk 

Tunnel  Ventilation  for  Dairy  Tie  Stall  Barns 

Environmental  Air  Control  and  Quality  for  Dairy  Food  Plants 

Clean  Room  Technology 

Milking  Center  Wastewater 

Handling  Dairy  Products  from  Processing  to  Consumption 
Prevention  of  &  Testing  for  Added  Water  in  Milk 
Fieldperson’s  Guide  to  High  Somatic  Cell  Counts 
Raw  Milk  Quality  Tests 

Control  of  Antibacterial  Drugs  &  Growth  Inhibitors  in  Milk  and  Milk 
Products 

Preventing  Rancid  Flavors  in  Milk 

Troubleshooting  High  Bacteria  Counts  of  Raw  Milk 

Cleaning  &  Sanitation  Responsibilities  for  Bulk  Pickup  &  Transport 

Tankers 

Dairy  Manure  Management  From  Bam  to  Storage 
Troubleshooting  Residual  Films  on  Dairy  Farm  Milk  Handling 
Equipment 

'  Cleaning  &  Sanitizing  in  Fluid  Milk  Processing  Plants 
I  Potable  Water  on  Dairy  Farms 
Composition  &  Nutritive  Value  of  Dairy  Products 
!  Fat  Test  Variations  in  Raw  Milk 
I  Brucellosis  &  Some  Other  Milkborne  Diseases 
■  Butterfat  Determinations  of  Various  Dairy  Products 
i  Dairy  Plant  Waste  Management 


Dairy  Farm  Inspection 
Planning  Dairy  Stall  Barns 
Preventing  Off-Flavors  in  Milk 
Grade  A  Fluid  Milk  Plant  Inspection 
Controlling  Fluid  Milk  Volume  and  Fat  Losses 
Milkrooms  and  Bulk  Tank  Installations 
Stray  Voltage  on  Dairy  Farms 
Farm  Tank  Calibrating  and  Checking 
Gravity  Flow  Gutters  for  Manure  Removal  in  Milking  Barns 
Dairy  Odor  Management 
Cooling  Milk  on  the  Farm 
Pre-  &  Postmilking  Teat  Disinfectants 
'  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Collection  Procedures 

Controlling  the  Accuracy  of  Electronic  Testing  Instruments  for  Milk 
Components 

Vitamin  Fortification  of  Fluid  Milk  Products 
.Selection  of  Elevated  Milking  Parlors 

Hazard  Analysis  Critical  Control  Point  System  -  HACCP  For  The  Dairy  Industry 
I  Dairy  Product  Safety  (Pathogenic  Bacteria)  for  Fluid  Milk  and  Frozen  Dessert  Plants 
'  Dairy  Plant  Sanitation 
1  Sizing  Dairy  Farm  Water  Heater  Systems 
'  Production  and  Regulation  of  Quality  Dairy  Goat  Milk 

I  Trouble  Shooting  Microbial  Defects:  Product  Line  Sampling  &  Hygiene  Monitoring 
Frozen  Dessert  Processing 

;  Resources  For  Dairy  Equipment  Construction  Evaluation 
1  Controlling  The  Quality  And  Use  Of  Dairy  Product  Rework 
■  Control  Points  for  Good  Management  Practices  on  Dairy  Farms 
I  Installing  &  Operating  Milk  Precoolers  Properly  on  Dairy  Farms 
I  Planning  A  Dairy  Complex  -  "KK)-!-  Questions  To  Ask" 

•  Abnormal  Milk  -  Risk  Reduction  and  HACCP 
Farmers  Guide  To  Somatic  Cell  Counts  In  Sheep 
1  Farmers  Guide  To  Somatic  Cell  Counts  In  Goats 
I  Layout  of  Dairy  Milk  Houses  for  Small  Ruminant  Operations 
I  Food  .Allergen  Awareness  In  Dairy  Plant  Operations 
i  Bottling  Water  in  Fluid  Milk  Plants 


lAFP  has  agreed  with  The  Dairy  Practices  Council  to 
distribute  their  guidelines.  DPC  is  a  non-profit  organization 
of  education,  industry  and  regulatory  personnel  concerned 
with  milk  quality  and  sanitation  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  its  membership  roster  lists  individuals  and 
organizations  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  past  32  years,  DPC's  primary  mission  has  been  the 
development  and  distribution  of  educational  guidelines 
directed  to  proper  and  improved  sanitation  practices  in  the 
production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  high  quality  milk 
and  milk  products. 

The  DPC  Guidelines  are  written  by  professionals  who 
comprise  six  permanent  task  forces.  Prior  to  distribution, 
every  guideline  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  state 
regulatory  agencies  in  each  member  state.  Should  any 
official  have  an  exception  to  a  section  of  a  proposed 
guideline,  that  exception  is  noted  in  the  final  document. 

The  guidelines  are  renown  for  their  common  sense  and 
useful  approach  to  proper  and  improved  sanitation  practices. 
We  think  they  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
professional  reference  library. 


If  purchased  individually,  the  entire  set  would  cost  $306.  We  are  offering  the  set, 
packaged  in  four  looseleaf  binders  for  $230.(X). 

Information  on  how  to  receive  new  and  updated  guidelines  will  be  included  with  your 
order. 

To  purchase  this  important  source  of  information,  complete  the  order  form  below  and 
mail  or  fax  (.515-276-8655)  to  lAFP. 

Please  enclose  $2.30  plus  $12  shipping  and  handling  for  each  set  of  guidelines  within 
the  U.S.  Outside  U.S.,  shipping  will  depend  on  existing  rates.  Payment  in  U.S.  $  drawn 
on  a  U.S.  bank  or  by  credit  card. 


Street  Address 


City,  State/Province,  Code 


VISA/MC/AE  No. 


Exp.  Date 
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6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone;  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
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E-mail;  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site;  www.foodprotection.org 


The  use  of  the  Audiovisual  Library  is  a  benefit  for  Association  Members.  Limit  your  requests  to  five  videos. 

Material  from  the  Audiovisual  Library  can  be  checked  out  for  2  weeks  only  so  that  all  Members  can  benefit  from  its  use. 


Member  # 


First  Name 
Company 
Mailing  Address 

(Please  specify:  T  Home  .T  Work) 

City 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4 
Telephone  # 

E-mail 


M.l.  _  Last  Name 

Job  Title 

State  or  Province 

Country 

Fax  # 

Date  Needed 

(Allow  4  weeks  minimum  from  time  of  request) 


For  Association 
Members  Only 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BOX 

AUDIOVISUAL  LIBRARY 
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DAIRY 

10  Pt)ints  tu  Dairv'  Quality 

The  Bulk  Milk  Hauler  Protocol 

&  Procedures 

Cold  Hard  Facts 

Ether  Extraction  Method  for 

Determination  of  Raw  Milk 

The  Farm  Bulk  Milk  Hauler  (slides) 

Frozen  Dairy  Products 

The  tierber  Buiterfat  Test 

High  Temperaturc.  Short-Time  Pasteurizer 

Managing  Milking  Quality 

.Mastitis  Prevention  and  Control 

Milk  Plant  Sanitation  Chemical  Solution 

Milk  Processing  Plant  Inspection 

Procedures 

Pasteurizer  -  Design  and  Regulation 
Pasteurizer  -  Operation 
Processing  Fluid  Milk  (slides) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

The  ABCs  of  Clean  -  A  Handwashing 
&  Cleanliness  Program  for  Early  Childhood 
Programs 
Acceptable  Risks? 

Air  Pollution  Indoor 
Asbestos  Awareness 

Effective  Handwashing-Preventing  (!ross- 
('ontamination  in  the  FihhI  Service  Industry 
EPA  Test  Methods  for  Freshwater  Effluent 
Toxicity  Tests  (I'sing  Ceriodaphnia) 

EPA  Test  Methods  for  Freshwater  Eftluent 
Toxicity  Tests  (I'sing  Fathead  Minnow 
Lar>a) 

EPA  This  is  Super  Fund 

Fit  to  Drink 

(•arbage  The  Movie 

(dobal  Warming  Hi)t  Times  Ahead 

Kentucky  Public  Swimming  Pool 

&  Bathing  Facilities 

Plastic  Recycling  Today  A  (trowing 

Resource 

Putting  Aside  Pesticides 
Radon 

RCRA  -  Hazardous  Waste 
The  New  Superfund  What  It  is 
Ik  How  It  Works-(l)  Changes  in  the 
Remedial  Process  ('lean  up  Standards 
^  State  Involvement  Requirements 
The  New  Superfund  What  It  is 
&  How  It  9('orks-(2)  ('hanges  in 
the  Removal  Process  Removal 
&  Additional  Program  Requirements 
The  New  Superfund  What  It  is 
&  How  It  Ni  orks  -  (.4)  Enforcement 
and  Federal  Facilities 
The  New  Superfund  Vt'hat  It  is 
&  How  It  Works  -  (-1)  Emergency 
Preparedness  &  (!ommunity 
Right-to-Know 
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The  New  Superfund  What  It  is 
&  How  It  Works  -  (S)  I'nderground 
Storage  Tank  Trust  Fund  &  Response 
Program 

The  New  Superfund  V('hat  It  is 
&  Flow  It  Works  -  (6)  Research 
&  Development  Closing  Remarks 
Sink  a  (ierm 
Wash  Your  Hands 

Waste  Nut  Reducing  Hazardous  Waste 

FOOD 

1  DO  Degrees  of  Doom  The  Time 
&  Temperature  (^aper 
A  Ciuide  to  Making  Safe  Smoked  Fish 
A  Lot  on  the  Line 

The  Amazing  World  of  Microorganisms 
Cleaning  &  Sanitizing  in  Vegetable 
Proces.smg  Plants  Do  It  Well. 

Do  It  Safely* 

Close  Encounters  of  the  Bird  Kind 
Controlling  Ltsterta  A  Team  Approach 
('ooking  and  Cooling  of  Meat  and  Poultr>' 
Products  (2  Videos) 

Egg  (tames  '  Foodservice  Egg  Handling 
and  Safety 

Egg  Handling  Sc  Safety 

Emerging  Pathogens  and  (innding 

and  (Uioking  Comminuted  Beef  (2  Videos) 

Fabrication  and  Curing  of  .Meat 

and  Poultry  Products  (2  Videos) 

Food  for  Thought  —  The  (iMP  Quiz  Show 
Food  Irradiation 

Food  Microbiological  Control  ((i  Videos) 
Food  Safe  -  Food  Smart  -  HACCP  &  Its 
Application  to  the  Food  Industry  (Part 
I&2) 

Food  Safe  -  Scries  I  (4  Videos) 

Food  Safe  -  Series  11  (4  Videos) 

Food  Safe  -  Series  III  (4  Videos) 

Food  Safety  First 

Food  Safety  An  Educational  Video 

for  Institutional  Food-Service  Vi  orkers 

Tape  1 -Cross  Contamination 

Tape  2-  HACCP 

Tape  .^-Personal  Hygiene 

Tape  4-Timc  and  Temperature  Controls 

Tape  1 -Basic  Microbiology  and  Foodborne 

Illness 

Tape  2-  Handling  Kmves.  Cuts  and  Bums 
Tape  .4-Working  Safely  to  Prevent  Injury 
Tape  4-Sanitation 
Food  Safety  For  (toodness  Sake. 

Keep  Fluid  Safe 
Food  Safely  is  No  Mystery 
Food  Safety  You  Make  the  Difference 
Food  Safety  Zone  Basic  Microbiology 
Food  Safety  Zone  Cross  Contamination 
Food  Safety  Zone  Personal  Hygiene 
Food  Safety  Zone  Sanitation 
(iel  with  a  Safe  Food  Attitude 
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Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.foodprotection.org  for  detailed  tape  descriptions 


(•LP  Basics  Safety  in  the  Food  Micro  Lab 
CiMP  Ba.sics  Avoiding  Microbial  Cross- 
Contamination 

(iMP  Basics  Employee  Hygiene  Practices 

(•MP  Basics  (iuidelines 

for  Maintenance  Personnel 

CfMP  -  GSP  Employee 

(iMP  Personal  Hygiene  and  Practices 

in  Food  Manufacturing 

(iMP  Basics  Process  Control  Practices 

(iMP  Sources  &  Control  of  (Contamination 

during  Processing 

HACCP  Safe  Food  Handling  Techniques 

HACCP  Training  for  Employees— 

rSDA  Awareness 

HACCP  Training  for  Managers 

The  Heart  of  HACCP 

HACCP  The  Way  to  Food  Safety 

Inside  HA(C(CP  Principles.  Practices  &  Results 

Inspecting  For  Food  Safely  - 

Kentucky  s  Food  Code 

Is  What  You  Order  What  You  (ieO  Seafood 

Integrity 

Northern  Delight  -  From  Canada 
to  the  World 
On  the  Front  Line 
On  the  Line 

Pest  Control  in  Seafood  Processing  Plants 

Principles  of  Warehouse  Sanitation 

Product  Safety  Sc  Shelf  Life 

Proper  Handling  of  Peracidic  Acid 

Purely  Coincidental 

Safe  Food  You  Can  Make  a  Difference 

Safe  Handwashing 

Safe  Practices  for  Sausage  Production 
Safer  Processing  of  Sprouts 
Sanitation  for  SeafiKKl  PriKessing  Personnel 
Sanitizing  for  Safety 
SERVSAFE*  Steps  to  Food  Safety 
(6  Videos) 

Smart  Sanitation  Principles  Sc  Practices  for 
Effectweh  C.leamng  Your  Fixid  Plant 
Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  - 
Cleaning  &  Sanitizing 
Supermarket  Sanitation  Program  •  'Food 
Safety 

Take  Aim  at  Sanitation 

>X’idc  World  of  Food-Service  Brushes 

Your  Health  in  Our  Hands  - 

Our  Health  in  Yours 

OTHER 

Diet.  Nutrition  Sc  Cancer 
Ealing  Defensively  Food  Safely  Advice 
for  Persons  with  AIDS 
Ice  The  Forgotten  Food 
Personal  Hygiene  Sc  Sanitation 
for  Food  Processing  Employees 
Psychutnc  Aspects  of  ProdiKt  Tampering 
Tampering  The  Issue  Examined 
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SHIP  TO:  (Please  print  or  type.  All  areas  must  be  completed  in  order  to  process.) 

Member  # 

First  Name  M.l.  Last  Name 

Company  Job  Title 

Mailing  Address 

(Please  specify:  T  Home  ~i  Work) 

City  State  or  Province 

Postal  Code/Zip  +  4  Country 

Telephone  #  Fax  # 

E-mail 


State  or  Province 

Country 

Fax  # 


BOOKLETS 

Quantity  Description 

Procedures  to  Investigate  Waterborne  Illness— 2nd  Edition 

Procedures  to  Investigate  Foodborne  Illness— 5th  Edition 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  -  $3.00  (US)  $5.00  (Outside  US) 

Each  additional  booklet  $1.50 


Member  or 
Gov't.  Price 


Non-Member 

Price 


Multiple  copies  available 
at  reduced  prices. 

Phone  our  office  for  pricing  information 
on  quantities  of  25  or  more. 


Shipping/Handling 
Booklets  Total 


OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Quantity  Description 

Member  or 
Gov't.  Price 

Non-Member 

Price 

TOTAL 

Pocket  Guide  to  Dairy  Sanitation  (minimum  order  of  10) 

$  .60 

$  1,20 

Before  Disaster  Strikes... A  Guide  to  Food  Safety  in  the  Home  (minimum  order  of  10) 

.60 

1,20 

'Developing  HACCP  Plans  -  A  Five-Part  Series  (as  published  in  DFESf 

15.00 

15.00 

'Surveillance  of  Foodborne  Disease  -  A  Four-Part  Series  (as  published  in  JFF) 

18.75 

18,75 

'Annual  Meeting  Abstract  Book  Supplement  (year  requested _ ) 

25,00 

25.00 

'lAFP  History  1911-2000 

25.00 

25.00 

SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING  -  Guide  Booklets  -  per  1 0  $2.50  (US)  $3.50  (Outside  US) 
'Includes  shipping  and  handling 


Payment  Must  be  Enclosed  for  Order  to  be  Processed 
*  US  Funds  on  US  Bank  * 


□  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  ENCLOSED  □  □ 


□  m' 


Shipping/Handling 
Other  Publications  Total 

TOTAL  ORDER  AMOUNT 


4  EASY  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

Phone:  515.276.3344;  800.369.6337 
Fax:  515.276.8655 

Mail:  to  the  Association  address  listed  above. 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


Prices  effective  through  August  31 ,  2003 
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International  Association  for 

Food  Protection. 


6200  Aurora  Avenue,  Suite  200W 
Des  Moines,  lA  50322-2864,  USA 
Phone:  800.369.6337  •  515.276.3344 
Fax:  515.276.8655 
E-mail:  info@foodprotection.org 
Web  site:  www.foodprotection.org 


MEMBERSHIP  DATA: 

Prefix  (□  Prof.  G  Dr.  □  Mr.  □  Ms.) 

First  Name - M. 

Company - 

Mailing  Address _ 

(Please  specify:  il  Home  □  Work) 

City - 

Postal  Code/Zip  -i-  4 _ 

Telephone  # - 

E-mail - 


Last  Name 
Job  Title _ 


-  State  or  Province - - 

-  Country _ 

Fax  # _ 

1^  lAFP  occasionally  provides  Members'  addresses  (excluding  phone  and 
E-mail)  to  vendors  supplying  products  and  services  for  the  food  safety 
industry.  If  you  prefer  NOT  to  be  included  in  these  lists,  please  check  the  box. 


MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES: 

US 

Canada/ 

Mexico 

International 

□ 

Membership  with  JFP  &  DFES  ^  BEST 

$165.00 

$190.00 

$235.00 

^  VALUE 

1 2  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Food  Protection 
and  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

n  JFP  Online 

$36.00 

$36.00 

$36.00 

□ 

Membership  with  DFES 

$95.00 

$105.00 

$120.00 

1 2  issues  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

n  JFP  Online 

$36.00 

$36.00 

$36.00 

□ 

Student  Membership* 

JFP  and  DFES 

$82.50 

$107.50 

$152.50 

□ 

Journal  of  Food  Protection 

$47.50 

$62.50 

$92.50 

□ 

Dairy,  Food  and  Environmental  Sanitation 

$47.50 

$57.50 

$72.50 

□  JFP  Online 

$36.00 

$36.00 

$36.00 

‘Student  verification  must  accompany  this  form 

All  Prices  Include  Shipping  &  Handling 

□ 

Sustaining  Membership 

Gold 

Silver 

Sustaining 

JFP  Online  Included 

$5,000.00 

$2,500.00 

$750.00 

Recognition  for  your  organization 

and  many  other  benefits.  Contact  lAFP  for  details. 

TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  PAYMENT: 

$ 

(Prices  effective  through  August  31,  2003) 

Payment  Options: 

□  Check  Enclosed 


US  FUNDS  on  US  BANK 


□  ‘SL 


□ 


Signature 


Exp.  Date. 


DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM  FOR  RENEWALS 
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Full  Range  Analytical  Solutions 


Laboratory  Analysis 
of  Dairy  Products 


Laboratory  Analysis  of  At-Line  or  Lab  Analysis  of 
Cheese  &  Food  Produets  Cream,  Whey  &  Fluid  Milk 


On-Line 

Standardization 


On-Line  Butter  & 
Powder  Analysis 


Rapid  Microbiology 
Detection  &  Enumeration 


Make  FOSS  your  partner  for 
production  control  and  quality  assurance! 

Visit  www.foss.dk  to  see  the  complete  range  of  FOSS  food  analysis  solutions 


Dedicated  Analytical  Solutions 


www.foss.dk 


Foss  North  America 
T  (952)  974-9892 
F  (952)  974-9823 
E  sales@fossnorthamerica.com 


Reader  Service  No.  ISO 


I 


